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THE SIXTH ANGLO-AMERICAN WAR CONFERENCE, 
QUEBEC CITY, AUG. 10 - 24, 1943 


iE a new setting for the discussion of new problems of the War, 

Prime Minister Winston S. Churchill and President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt met at the invitation of the Canadian Government in the 
old historic city of Quebec on Aug. 17, 1943. 


High above the broad St. Lawrence River, on the brow of Cape 
Diamond—at the Chateau Frontenac—was the meeting place of the 
naval, military, and air force experts and other officials connected with 
the discussions concerning the prosecution of the United Nations’ 
war effort. 


Quebec City thus again takes its position in the ranks of places 
where weighty decisions settling the world’s destiny have been made— 
this time by the word and the pen rather than by the sword. 


Since the Quebec Conference, Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt 
have conferred at Cairo (Nov. 22 - 26) and later (Nov. 28 - Dec. 1) 
they continued their journey to Teheran, Iran, where Marshal Stalin 
joined them and took part in the important decisions there reached. 


Previous conferences held between the two great English-speaking 
leaders are: 
Atlantic Conference Aug. 14, 1941 
Washington Conference Dec. 22+ 28, 1941 
Washington Conference June 18, 1942 
Casablanca Conference Jan. 14-24, 1943 
Washington Conference May 11, 1943 
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The Quebec 


Conference 


The Leaders of the United 
Kingdom, the United States 
and Canada confer at Que- 
bec’s Citadel.—Prime Min- 
ister Churchill, President 
Roosevelt and Prime Min- 
ister King talk informally, 
while behind are _ staff 
officers of the United 
Kingdom and the United 
States. 


Prime Minister Churchill, 
accompanied by Prime 
Minister Mackenzie-King, 
rides through cheering 
crowds in the streets of 
Old Quebec. 


President Roosevelt, with his 
Naval Aide, being officially 
welcomed to Ottawa by 
Prime Minister Mackenzie 

King. The Governor Gen- 

eral, the Earl of Athlone, 

is on the President’s right. 
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foreword 


| (a growth in popularity of this Handbook since 
the series was placed on an annual basis in 1930; its 
extensive use by official and semi-official bodies in 
regular and special editions; its distribution in large 
numbers at international exhibitions; its translation 
into various languages for use in different parts of 
the world where Canada is officially represented; 
and its use, by special permission, in financial and 
commercial houses for distribution to their clients; 
all attest to the need that exists for a brief and 
attractive economic handbook of the Dominion. 


The current reports of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics deal in great detail with the subjects of 
population, production, external and internal trade, 
transportation, education, etc., but they are intended 
mainly for those who are specially interested in 
particular phases of our national life. The Canada 
Year Book, which summarizes these and other official 
publications, is essentially a book of reference, and 
is of too detailed a character for wide distribution. 
The present publication is the result of an effort to 
survey the current Canadian situation and especially 
the effect the War has had on Canadian economy— 
comprehensively but at the same time succinctly— 
in a popular and attractive form, and at a cost that 
makes possible its use on a general scale. 
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PREBA TORY, NOES 


This Handbook has been prepared and edited 
in the Year Book Division of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from material that has, in 
the main, been obtained from the different 
Branches of the Bureau. In certain special fields 
information has been kindly contributed by other 


branches of the Government Service. 


The Handbook ts planned to cover the general 
economic situation in Canada, the weight of 
emphasis being placed from year to year on those 
aspects that are currently of most wmportance, 
since there 1s not space to deal adequately with 
all. A review of Canada’s War Effort and 
Economic Conditions at the Close of 1943 pre- 
cedes the chapter material. The special article 
following this review deals with The Effects of 
the War on Canadian Forestry. It has been 
specially prepared for the Handbook in the 
Dominion Forest Service, Department of Mines 


and Resources. 


S. A. CuDMORE, 
Dominion Statistician. 
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Canada’s War Effort and Economic 
Conditions at the Close of 1943 


The War Effort 


The steps taken by Canada immediately 
on the outbreak of War in September, 1939, 
to stand alongside the United Kingdom 
and to organize the Canadian economy to 
meet the stresses and strains that would 
result from the demands made upon her by 
‘all-out’ warfare are covered in the earlier 
editions of this Handbook that have been 
published over the years 1940 to 1943. 


The vear 1943 has seen the participa- 
tion of Canadian troops in widely separated 
military operations that have included the 
conquest of Sicily, the invasion of Italy and 
the occupation of the Aleutian island of 
Kiska. This followed three years of intensive 
training in the United Kingdom where the 
Canadian troops were a bulwark against 


The Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, threatened invasion. 
P.C., M.P., Prime Minister j ; } 
of Canada. Since the winter of 1942-43, the entire 


war situation has changed for the better. 

Copyright, Karsh, Ottawa The submarine threat to the Atlantic life- 

line of the United Nations has now been 

met and definitely parried and the glorious, though silent, part played by the Cana- 
dian Navy in bringing this about is a legitimate source of pride to all. 


By blows that have weakened the structure of the entire Eastern Front the 
enemy has been obliged to give way, and to fall back from one strongly fortified 
position to another over a wide area by the unrelenting pressure of the gallant 
- Russians, and thereby to relinquish vast stretches of rich lands previously overrun in 
Eastern Europe. In Italy the advance of the British (including Canadian) and the 
American Forces toward Rome is making steady progress. The enemy, however, 
still offers a stubborn resistance in the Mediterranean theatre where, late in the 
summer, the Nazis succeeeded in regaining an element of temporary control in the 
Aegean Sea. In the Pacific theatre, the war with Japan is, at present, confined 
to a phase of slow attrition. 


Canada has made an outstanding contribution to the success of Allied arms 
through the R.C.A.F. The bomber and fighter squadrons stationed overseas have, 
alongside the R.A.F., taken a prominent part in the succession of heavy bombing 
raids that are disorganizing the internal economy of Germany and bringing ultimate 
victory nearer. The British Commonwealth Air Training Plan, which is adminis. 
tered by the R.C.A.F., has now reached full production and the first slow trickle 
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of aircrew graduates overseas that began in November, 1940, has swelled to a mighty 
stream. The new agreement of July 1, 1942, operates until Mar. 31, 1945, and one-half 
of the cost ($1,500,000,000) will be borne by Canada. 

Far-reaching understanding and definite agreement between the three major 
powers, Russia, the United States and Great Britain, in regard to a co-ordinated 
policy of waging war on the common enemy has become more tangible and real 
as a result of the conferences held during the year. In August, 1943, Prime Minister 
W. L. Mackenzie King was host at the sixth Anglo-American War Conference held 
at Quebec City (see frontispiece). Here British, United States and Canadian 
experts conferred im camera and important decisions were reached. For the first 
time the United Kingdom War Cabinet and the War Committee of the Canadian 
Cabinet met in joint session. Mr. Roosevelt later visited Ottawa—the first President 
of the United States to visit the Canadian Capital. The second great conference 
of Allied leaders was held at Cairo in November, 1943. Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
Shek conferred with Prime Minister Churchill and President Roosevelt. The Prime 
Minister and President then travelled to Teheran where, in December, they met 
Marshal Stalin in the first personal meeting of the three Allied leaders. General 
agreement on a concerted policy and a careful dovetailing and timing of operations 
were reached. 


In the international economic field, Canada was elected to the chairmanship of 
the Committee on Supplies and to membership on the Committee on Europe of the 
United Nations’ Relief and Rehabilitation Administration in November, 1943. 
Canada’s widely recognized contributions to the relief of the countries freed from 
the Nazi strangle-hold will take, in large part, the form of foodstuffs, principally 
wheat, and it is quite logical that she should have a responsible place on those com- 
mittees. This is in line, too, with the earlier published statement of the Prime Minister 
that “authority in international affairs must not be concentrated exclusively in 
the largest powers”. In several other directions, Canada’s importance as a supply- 
ing nation, not only of food but of munitions and war materials, became more fully 
recognized during 1943. Her stand on various questions of international relations 
commanded wider attention. The Dominion’s increased international stature is 
reflected in the announcements of November and December, 1943, that the Canadian 
Legations at Washington, Moscow, Chungking and Rio de Janeiro would be raised 
to the rank of embassies. The Canadian Embassy at Washington is the first to 
be established by any British Dominion. The legations of each of the named countries 
at Ottawa have assumed the same status. Among British countries, Canada has 
now, next to the United Kingdom herself, the largest diplomatic corps. 

In the economic field at home, the Government is paying close attention to 
the complex problems of post-war rehabilitation and reconstruction. Steps have 
already been taken to provide for the gradual and economic disposal of surplus 
materials or those that are obsolete. A Committee known as the Crown Assets Alloca- 
tion Committee upon which agriculture, labour, householders and the Government 
departments concerned are represented is to be set up. The actual disposition of the 
assets is to be effected through a Crown Company known as War Assets Corporation 
Limited, which will be authorized to hold, manage, operate or sell property entrusted 
to it; to convert surplus materials to basic products; to hold stocks pending their 
ultimate disposal ; and generally to handle assets assigned to it in the public interest. 
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The disposal of surplus assets is being effected in a manner that will, as far as 
possible, contribute to the continued prosecution of the War and meet essential 
civilian needs with as little dislocation as possible to the Canadian economy. 

Canada‘has planned and put into operation what is considered to be perhaps the 
most advanced and comprehensive rehabilitation programs for men and women in 
the Armed Forces among the other countries of the United Nations. Every man and 
woman before demobilization from the Forces will know, through the organization 
that is now operating, what the Government has agreed to do for his or her rehabilita- 
tion into civil life. 

As a definite curb to the inflation threat that has increased in severity through- 
out the year, the Prime Minister announced in December a policy of revised wage 
control and a new labour code by which the cost of living is to be absorbed into 
basic pay rates and no further increases of cost-of-living bonus are to be made and, 
in the event of an appreciable change in living costs, there will be a general review 
of the Government’s stabilization policy. The program also establishes a floor under 
farm prices and certain sections of wage and salary earners, such as farmers and 
government employees—provincial and Dominion—are excluded from the wages 
policy. 

Details of the various developments of Canada’s 
truly remarkable war effort are given in the follow- 
ing sections of this Introduction. 


The First Lancaster Bomber produced in Canada 
just prior to taking off for her first official 
flight in midsummer 1943. The Lancaster and 
Mosquito types of combat ’plane, which 
present very special and difficult problems 
of production, were added to the Canadian- 
built types in 1942. 


Courtesy, National Film Board 


H.M.C.S. Wicmac, Tribal Destroyer, after she was launched at Halifax on Sept. 18, 1943. 
This is the largest warship ever built in Canada. 


Royal Canadian Navy Photo 


The Navy.—Vastly increased responsibilities have been undertaken during 1943 
by the Royal Canadian Navy and to meet them there has been a corresponding 
expansion of strength both in ships and men. 


Canada continues to play an impressive role in the task of providing escorts 
for convoys in the North Atlantic, which has been the Dominion’s most important 
theatre of operations since the beginning of the War. In addition, the Canadian Navy 
has carried the war to the enemy in the Mediterranean, in the Aleutian Islands and 
in other theatres. In the Mediterranean, Canadian corvettes guarded convoys during 
the critical stages of the North African campaign and in doing so sank, with certainty, 
three enemy submarines. Canadian-manned landing flotillas also played an important 
role in the troop landings in Africa and in Sicily. In the Pacific, Canadian war- 
ships worked with the United States fleet in clearing the Japanese from their foot- 
holds in the Aleutians. An enemy attempt to disrupt shipping by mining Canadian 
coasts was met and countered by prompt action of Canadian minesweeping craft. 


To perform all these duties, the Canadian Navy now musters a strength of 
more than 600 ships and more than 70,000 men. Corresponding figures for 1942 were 
400 ships and 48,000 men; at the beginning of the War there were 15 ships and 1,774 
men. The Women’s Royal Canadian Naval Service, less than two years old, has 
passed the 4,000 mark in numbers and some of the personnel is serving overseas. 


In ships the growth has not been in numbers only but also in size. It has been 
announced that two cruisers will shortly be taken over by Canada and there is a 
possibility that aircraft carriers will follow. Three of the new Tribal Class destroyers 
built in England (Jroquois, Athabaskan and Huron) are already in commission and 
the first Canadian-built destroyer (J/icmac) was launched in September, 1943. Two 
others were, at the close of the year, in course of construction in Canada. 


The destroyer fleet has also been increased by the acquisition of four ships from 
Britain (Kootenay, Ottawa, Gatineau and Saskatchewan). Smaller than the Tribals, 
they are, nonetheless, powerful and useful escort vessels. 
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New types of ships built by Canadian yards are now coming into service: 
frigates, which rank about half way between destroyers and corvettes in strength; 
Algerine minesweepers, equally useful as sweepers or escort ships; and improved 
types of corvettes. Fairmiles, patrol and auxiliary craft continue to leave the ways 
for commissioning in increasing numbers. 

Losses during 1943 included the destroyer St. Croix, in terms of lives the greatest 
single naval loss yet suffered by Canada. Sunk while on Atlantic convoy duty, only 
one man of her complement of 147 was saved. Two corvettes were lost in the Mediter- 
ranean (Weyburn and Louisburg) with 9 and 38 casualties, respectively. 

Canadian losses to date in the War include four destroyers (Fraser, Margarce, 
Ottawa and St. Croix) ; six corvettes (Levis, Windflower, Spikenard, Charlottetown, 
Weyburn and Lowsburg) ; and three patrol ships (Bras d'Or, Otter and Raccoon). 

Casualties reported up to Oct. 11 are 954 killed on active service, 132 other 
deaths, 177 wounded or injured and eight prisoners of war. 


The Army.—The War began in earnest for the Canadian Army. in the summer 
of 1943. Battle ended more than three frustrating years of watchful waiting in 
Britain and long preparation for the attack. 

The Canadian First Division, commanded by Major-General Guy Simonds, 
took part in some of the heaviest fighting of the Allied 39-day conquest of Sicily. 


Combined Operations between the Royal Canadian Navy and the Royal Canadian Air Force.—The 
personnel is engaged in plotting Atlantic convoy routes on the wall chart. 


Royal Canadian Navy Photo 
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Its task was to drive through the centre of the Island, between the British and United 
States troops. In the closing stages of the battle the Canadians, with the British 
78th Division of the Eighth Army, broke through the Mount Etna line and started 
the enemy retreat to the evacuation port of Messina. 


General Sir Bernard Montgomery visited the Canadian troops on Aug. 20, three 
days after the last Axis defenders had been killed or captured or fled from the - 
Island, and told them: “You handled yourselves according to the best and highest 
standards of any army in this very short, model little 39-day campaign. It has been 
said that it was a great honor for the Canadians to be in the Eighth Army, but I 
say that it was a great honor for the Eighth Army to have the Canadians.” 


Fighting men of the First Division were again side-by-side with the famous 
Eighth when the direct assault on Italy began and in the bitterly fought advance 
up “the boot”. It was in Italy that the extensive development of new equipment 
and new battle technique, much of it on the “secret” list, proved the worth of long- 
range planning. New wireless equipment of Canadian design and manufacture and 
similar developments played as important a part as the foot and mounted battle 
drill that equipped the Canadians for their part in the invasion. 

Canadians were shoulder-to-shoulder, too, with United States forces when a 
combined Allied force occupied the key Aleutian island. of Kiska, meeting no 
resistance. Troops from all across the Dominion, a large proportion of them soldiers 
called for service under the National Resources Mobilization Act, were represented 
in this operation. 


The Canadian Army Overseas is made up of two corps, one of three infantry 
divisions, the other of two armoured divisions. Besides these there are large numbers 
of ancillary or corps troops. Corps troops are concerned with communications, 
repairs to equipment, transport of supplies, medical and hospital services and many 
other functions. The Canadian Army has more than 170 such units. 


During the year, corps and divisions overseas were re-organized to make possible 


any combination of brigades and divisions and to make the Canadian divisional 
establishment similar to the British. 


Members of the Canadian Women’s Army Corps on Parade on Parliament Hill, Ottawa. 


Canadian Army Photo 


Canadians in Sicily 


Canadian Gunners, covering 
advancing infantry, pound 
German positions. 


A Canadian Armoured Regi- 
ment advancing along a 
dry dusty mountain road. 
Note the Sicilian mountain 
donkey cart in the fore- 
ground. 


General Sir Bernard Mont- 
gomery, Commander of the 
British Eighth Army, talk- 
ing to a group of officers 
and men of a Canadian 
armoured regiment under 
his command in Sicily. 


Canadian Army Photos 
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The year 1943 also marked an advance in the training of Canadian air-borne 
troops, now trained at Camp Shilo, Manitoba. Units are on active service overseas. 

That the Army has now passed its expansion stage was emphasized in changes 
of policy. These entailed a reduction of the number of officers trained in Canada, 
the closing of two officers’ training centres, the training of some officers in England 
and the re-organization of centres training reinforcement personnel. In future a 
greater proportion of officers will come from candidates with overseas service, 
some of whom will be trained in England and some in Canada. 

Canadian defence requirements have decreased substantially and officer require- 
ments now are principally to replace casualties and wastage, with consequent curtail- 
ment in officer-training facilities. 

Under the plan to re-organize centres for the training of reinforcement personnel, 
certain basic training centres have been designated for the reception of recruits 
for armoured, infantry and medical corps. Such centres are specifically associated 
with, or linked to, the advanced or corps training centre of the arm of the service 


Ski Troops in Training for Winter Offen- 
sives. Inset: A ski-trooper completely 
equipped for battle. 


Courtesy, National Film Board 
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concerned. In the case of the artillery, engineers, signals, ordnance, army service 
and provost corps, it has been found possible to link both basic and advanced training 
at the same corps training centre. 

Figures at October, 1943, showed the strength of the Army to be in excess of 
460,000 men. There are record figures, too, for the Canadian Women’s Army Corps 
which celebrated its second anniversary on Aug. 29, 1943. At that time nearly 14,000 
women were wearing the khaki uniform. 

The Reserve Army of Canada continued its role at home and added armoured, 
tank, reconnaissance and anti-aircraft training to its program of training. 


The Air Force.—The British Commonwealth Air Training Plan was born on 
Dec. 16, 1939. Under its terms Canada became Administrator of the B.C.A.T.P. 
and the training ground for United Nations aircrews. The Plan is administered 
by Canada’s Department of National Defence for Air, assisted by a Supervisory 
Board at Ottawa comprising three Canadian Cabinet Ministers, representatives of 
the participating governments, the Deputy Minister of National Defence for Air, and 
the Chief of the Air Staff. 

Since the first agreement was signed more than 50,000 aircrew—enough to man 
15,000 combat craft—have been trained in Canada. They include pilots, navigators, 
observers, bomb aimers, wireless operators, air gunners and flight engineers. 

In 1941 the partners to the B.C.A.T.P.—the United Kingdom, Australia, New 
Zealand and Canada—met and renewed the original agreement on terms providing 
for greatly increased production of trained aircrew, and for more emphasis to be 
placed on preserving the identity of the R.C.A.F. fighting forces overseas. The 
new agreement, effective July, 1942, is operative until Mar. 31, 1945, during which 
time the estimated cost will be $1,500,000,000. Canada will pay 50 p.c. of this, and 
will continue as Administrator. At the last session, Parliament was asked for 
$1,129,000,000 to carry on operations and training during 1943-44—nearly double the 
cost for the previous year. The appropriation for overseas war establishment 
increased from $20,000,000 to $383,000,000. 

The number of training units has risen to 154, with twice the capacity originally 
intended; the small peace-time force of 4,500 officers and men has grown to over 
200,000. There are now 32 R.C.A.F. squadrons in operation. By the end of 1943 there 
will be 38. The strength of the Women’s Division was over 15,000 in October, 1943. 

In August, 1942, R.C.A.F. fighter and army co-operation squadrons gave air 
cover for the Dieppe raid by Canadian troops. Canadian airmen in R.C.A.F. and 
R.A.F. squadrons comprise more than one-third of the personnel participating in 
the heavy raids on industrial Germany, Italy and occupied countries. In the rout of 
Rommel’s Afrika Corps, 2,000 members of the R.C.A.F. stationed in the Middle 
East flew and maintained many of the aircraft taking part. R.C.A.F. Wellington 
squadrons moved into North Africa as Allied invasion forces swept across the 
Mediterranean into Sicily, and helped pave the way for the invasion of Italy. 

Far out on the Aleutian chain, R.C.A.F. squadrons co-operated with American 
air forces to drive the Japanese out of Attu and Kiska, their last footholds on this 
Continent. On the other side of the globe, R.C.A.F. squadrons form part of the air 
force guarding Ceylon. 
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At the same time Canada’s Home War Establishment was augmented, an 
expansion that is reflected in the increase of expenditure from $172,000,000 in 1942-43 
to $300,000,000 in 1943-44. The personnel has doubled on Home War Estab- 
lishments since Canada started operations out of her own coast lines—operations 
which have netted highly successful results. Liberator bombers from R.C.A.F. East 
Coast stations made possible the “aerial umbrella” over Allied convoys and were 
a decisive factor in reducing shipping losses, as well as an effective offensive weapon 
against enemy U-boats. 


In the autumn of 1943 the Nazis turned to a new tactic. Instead of submerging 
to evade attacking patrol aircraft they stayed on the surface while their crews manned 
heavy anti-aircraft guns in an attempt to fight off their attackers. It turned out to 
be a costly move. In one outstanding two-day running battle, ’planes from an 
R.C.A.F. East Coast base carried out six attacks on U-boats with highly successful 
results. 

As aerial activity over Europe has increased, more and more Canadian airmen 
have earned recognition for their part in battle. Awards for gallantry won by mem- 
bers of the R.C.A.F. are given at p. 33. 
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THE WAR EFFORT 


The Economic Effort and Its Organization 


Modern war requires the full and effective mobilization of the nation’s economic 
resources to equip and supply the fighting forces and to maintain the civil population 
while as much as possible of the national effort is devoted to the prosecution of the 
War. For Canada this implies not only the provision of men and materials for 
the fighting forces but the furnishing of food, materials, munitions and equipment 
to Britain and other Allies. The demands for man-power are therefore urgent for 
the making of munitions and war supplies as well as for the Services—the Navy, 
the Army and the Air Force. 


Fortunately, so far as financial organization is concerned, the Canadian financial 
structure was already well developed before the War to a point where it had proved 
its adaptability and suitability to the country’s needs. The strain of war and Canada’s 
accomplishment in meeting such a high proportion of the direct cost of the War, 
while at the same time providing Britain and other Allied Nations with very extensive 
assistance in obtaining war supplies in Canada, has been further evidence of this. 


In the War of 1914-18, Canada’s munitions output was limited to shells and 
rifles. Ships and aeroplanes, Bren guns, heavy machine guns, Browning guns, sub- 
machine guns, AA guns, anti-tank guns, trench mortars, 25-pounders, naval guns, 
tanks, universal carriers, etc., are but a few of the munitions now being supplied in 
quantity for use in almost every theatre of war. In 1942, Canada made an outright 
contribution of munitions and supplies to the value of $1,000,000,000 to the United 
Kingdom. In 1943, the Mutual Aid Act enabled Canada to provide various types 
of war supplies up to a total value of $1,000,000,000 directed to the United Nations 
who need them in the effective prosecution of the War but who do not have Cana- 
dian dollars of their own to pay for all the war supplies they require from Canada. 


During the course of the War a serious exchange problem has developed in the 
form of a shortage of U.S. dollars resulting from the growing need of obtaining 
essential materials of war from that country. As indicated later, this has been met 
effectively by the measures carried out by the Foreign Exchange Control Board 
(see p. 20), and by the arrangements made under the Hyde Park Agreement. 


The Financing of Canada’s War Effort in 1943.—Canada’s total expenditures, 
including those made to provide war supplies to other United Nations, are expected 
to reach a total of $5,500,000,000 in the fiscal year 1943-44. In the Budget for that 
year, brought down Mar. 2, 1943, tax changes were introduced increasing revenues 
for the fiscal year 1943-44 by an estimated $151,200,000, bringing anticipated revenues 
to a total of $2,752,200,000. In the same Budget there was also introduced the “pay-as- 
we-go” system of income tax collection (see p. 179). During the year two great 
Victory Loans were issued. The Fourth Victory Loan campaign took place between 
Apr. 26 and May 15, and a total of $1,308,716,650 in cash subscriptions was obtained, 
made up of 2,669,111 subscriptions. The Fifth Victory Loan campaign took place 
between Oct. 18 and Nov. 6, and 3,008,336 cash subscriptions were received, amount- 
ing to a total of $1,383,275,250. In addition there were conversion subscriptions to 
this loan amounting to a total of $188,036,300. 

An important financial development during the year was the enactment by Par- 
liament of the War Appropriation (United Nations Mutual Aid) Act, 1943, estab- 
lishing the Canadian Mutual Aid Board (consisting of five Cabinet Ministers), and 
providing $1,000,000,000 to purchase war supplies in Canada to be transferred by the 
Board in accordance with strategic needs to other United Nations for use by them 
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in the effective prosecution of the War. Under this Act, supplies were furnished 
during the year to many countries, including, for example, Russia, China, Britain, 
Australia, and the French Committee of National Liberation. 

One of the principal war-time financial control measures is the Foreign Exchange 
Control Order, which went into force Sept. 16, 1939. Under it the Foreign Exchange 
Control Board authorizes and controls transactions between residents of Canada and 
persons outside Canada. Subject to the direction of the Minister of Finance, the 
Board manages Canada’s foreign exchange rates and operations. Normal trans- 
actions are handled through authorized dealers, made up largely of the branches of 
the chartered banks. The Board has exercised particularly close control over exports 
of capital from Canada, and under Government direction has restricted the use of 
foreign exchange for pleasure travel purposes. The work of the Board in conserving 
foreign exchange has been supplemented by the various measures passed by Parlia- 
ment, to discourage or to restrict non-essential imports, notably the War Exchange 
Conservation Act. 

Shortage of foreign exchange for Canada has also been relieved in part by the 
~ agreements announced by the President of the United States and the Prime Minister 
of Canada at Hyde Park on Apr. 20, 1941. In accordance therewith the United States 
has provided to the United Kingdom, under the Lend-Lease Act, American com- 
ponents of war supplies to be manufactured in Canada for Britain. Even more signifi- 
cantly, under the agreements, the United States buys from Canada certain essential 
materials and other war supplies that Canada has been in a position to produce 
quickly and efficiently. 


Department of Munitions and Supply.—In the fifth year of war, Canada ranks 
fourth among the United Nations as a producer of munitions. Major production 
objectives have been achieved, and the Dominion’s role in the co-ordinated Anglo- 
Canadian-American production picture has become clarified. With a weekly output 
of more than $55,000,000 worth of munitions, the nation’s war program has reached 
and passed goals once considered impossible. 

The Department was organized in September, 1939, to fulfil two main functions 
—the making of all defence purchases, and the mobilization of industrial and other 
resources to meet war needs. When the Department was launched, its work com- 
prised chiefly the purchasing for the Armed Forces. It was not until June, 1940, 
that it was called upon to initiate an over-all war-time production program. 

The vast increase in the volume of purchases which followed the Fall of France, 
and the increased utilization of the industrial and other resources of the country 
called for increased mobilization and regulation of Canadian industry. Regulation 
in particular became increasingly necessary as factories came into production and the 
demand for raw material mounted. 

To meet this need, Controllers were appointed to administer various industries 
and the supplies of various commodities. By the authority of the Munitions and 
Supply Act, Controllers can purchase, expropriate, manufacture and take virtually 
any steps required to further the war effort in the fields in which they operate. 
Each Controller on his appointment automatically becomes a member of the Wartime 
Industries Control Board, which was set up to integrate the efforts of the individual 
Controllers. 

Since the Department of Munitions and Supply was created by Act of Parliament 
in September, 1939, a total of more than $6,500,000,000 has been spent on war pro- 
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Prime Minister Churchill taking part in a meeting of the War Committee of the Canadian Cabinet, 
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duction and construction. By the end of 1943, Canada had achieved an output of 
more than 10,000 ’planes ; 600,000 motor vehicles ; 750 escort, cargo and patrol ships ; 
60,000,000 rounds of heavy ammunition and 3,000,000,000 rounds of small arms 
ammunition; vast quantities of chemicals and explosives; and millions of dollars 
worth of signals equipment and instruments. 

So far the Dominion’s industrial war effort has been divided into four periods: 
1940—planning and organization ; 1941—further construction and expansion of indus- 
trial facilities ; 1942—large-scale production; 1943—peak production. 

In the latter half of 1943, with major objectives achieved, the industrial war 
program of Canada underwent a change of emphasis. Some programs were reduced 
and others expanded to meet the changing war needs. Few items of Canadian-made 
war supplies correspond to-day to the original specifications. Designs of weapons 
and equipment have been subject to continual change, sometimes because of scarcities 
of materials and tools, sometimes by the urgency that demanded simpler production 
techniques, and sometimes by lessons of war. This flexibility now enables Canada 
to shift emphasis from one phase of production to another by gradual stages and 
with a minimum of disruption. 

Some of the accomplishments to date and an indication of the changes made 
are given in the following paragraphs. 

More than one-fifth of the total Government investment in war plants has been 
allocated to the production of guns and small arms. To date more than 100,000 
guns, barrels or mountings have been produced, as well as 1,000,000 small arms. 
In line with the changing picture of the over-all production program, adjustments 
are being made in gun and small-arms schedules. Having met the requirements for 
certain types of guns, their production will be replaced by others or by other products 
more urgently required. 

The number of men and women producing aircraft and components now exceeds 
100,000. More than 10,000 ’planes have been delivered at an average rate of 80 
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per week. During the year, changes in aircraft production have resulted in the 
building of new types of combat ’planes, notable examples of which are the Lancaster 
and Mosquito. 

Canada has about 50 plants making shells, as well as scores of others producing 
components. All these plants, which are turning out 525,000 rounds a week, have 
produced more than 60,000,000 rounds of heavy ammunition. Of a total of 28 types 
of shells being made in 1942, three have gone out of production, two are being 
increased in output, and others will be reduced. 

Over-all commitments for shipbuilding in the Dominion total $1,000,000,000. 
About half this amount has been earmarked for cargo vessels and overhaul. 

Within two years, Canada has built a fleet of freighters equal to 10 p.c. of the 
total merchant tonnage of Great Britain at the beginning of the War. Besides 
merchant vessels, there have been built frigates, corvettes, minesweepers and patrol 
vessels, and in September the hull of the first Canadian-built destroyer was launched. 

Only 30 p.c. of all Canadian war production is delivered to Canadian forces at 
home and abroad. The remainder goes to Britain, the United States, India, Africa, 
China, Russia, Australia, New Zealand and the South Pacific. More equipment is 
being allocated to other United Nations, much of it under the Mutual Aid Act. 


Department of National War Services—The Department of National War 
Services was established by Act of Parliament in July, 1940, to assist in carrying 
out the provisions of the National Resources Mobilization Act, 1940, concerned 
with the mobilization of all the effective resources—both human and material— 
of the nation. The Department was also empowered to promote, organize and 
co-ordinate voluntary war services and material contributions made for the prosecu- 
tion of the War. At present, it comprises the following Divisions: The Canadian 
Travel Bureau; Directorate of Censorship ; Committee on Co-operation in Canadian 
Citizenship; The Corps of (Civilian) Canadian Fire Fighters for Service in the 
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United Kingdom ; Government 
Office Economies Control; 
National Salvage Division; 
Prisoners of War Next of Kin 
Division; Voluntary and 
Auxiliary Services; and the 
Women’s Voluntary Services. 

The Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Corporation and the Na- 
tional Film Board, while not 
component parts of the De- 
partment proper, are two very 
important bodies responsible to 
Parliament through the Minis- 
ter of National War Services. 

Canadian Government 
Travel Bureau.—As a result of 
strict tire and gasoline ration- 
ing and the banning of pleasure 
driving for the summer months 
in a large portion of the United 
States, a decrease in tourist 
traffic to Canada was inevitable. 

Although all advertising and direct tourist promotional work has been discon- 
tinued, the Bureau still receives and answers hundreds of inquiries relating to travel 
in Canada. Revision of maps and publications has been continued for use in the post- 
war period. 


Directorate of Censorship—The Directorate of Censorship is responsible for the 
censorship of publications of all kinds, including radio broadcasting and films, and 
also for the censorship of postal and telegraphic communications. 


Committee on Co-operation in Canadian Citizenship.—The objective of the 
Committee is to promote mutual understanding between Canadian citizens of French 
and British extraction and those of other European origins and, through contact 
with the latter, to interpret their points of view to the Government and to the 
Canadian public. 


Corps of (Civilian) Canadian Fire Fighters for Service in the United Kingdom.— 
At the request of the British Government, a Corps of (Civilian) Canadian Fire 
Fighters was recruited early in 1942 to assist the National Fire Service in the 
extinction of fires and protection of life and property in the United Kingdom. 


Government Office Economies Control_—Created in 1942, this Division is charged 
with the duty of effecting throughout all Government Departments the greatest 
possible economy and saving in the use of printing, stationery, office appliance 
machines and furniture. 


National Salvage Division—The National Salvage Division co-operates with 
approximately 1,700 Voluntary Salvage Committees now in operation throughout 
Canada. The net proceeds from the sale of salvage material are contributed by 
Committees to recognized War Charity Funds for the benefit of Canada’s Armed 
Forces. 
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Prisoners of War Next of Kin Division—The Prisoners of War Next of Kin 
Division furnishes information concerning prisoners of war and is responsible for 
the issue of labels every three months to the next of kin, without which personal 
parcels may not be despatched. This service is also extended to the Prisoners of 
War of Allied Nations and Civilian Internees whose next of kin reside in Canada. 

Voluntary and Auxiliary Services—The Voluntary and Auxiliary Services 
Division exercises budgetary and financial supervision in respect to the six national 
organizations which receive funds from public treasury for war auxiliary services, 
viz: Canadian Legion; Knights of Columbus; Salvation Army; Y.M.C.A.; 
Y.W.C.A.; Navy League of Canada for Hostels and Merchant Seamen Clubs; and 
also supervision of appeals to the public of Canada for voluntary contributions for 
war services objectives. It is responsible for development of voluntary war services 
generally and of Citizens’ Committees which act as co-ordinating agencies in approxi- 
mately 70 urban centres, where off-duty and auxiliary services for Armed Forces 
personnel are necessary. 

This Division administers the War Charities Act, through which some 6,081 
funds have been registered. Immediately war was declared, the War Charities Act 
and Regulations were promulgated to ensure proper directions and controls over 
war charity appeals to the public. 

Women’s Voluntary Services—The Women’s Voluntary Services Division, in 
an advisory capacity, seeks to prevent overlapping and duplication and promotes 
voluntary civilian war- and peace-time services on a community basis. Voluntary 
Service Centres are organized with the primary purpose of acting as a central 
registry or a manning pool to recruit volunteers for war- and peace-time services 
community work. 

A Block Plan, patterned on the existing Air Raid Precaution set-up, has been 
organized on a neighbourhood basis with the purpose of bringing factual information 
on national and community projects into every home. These projects concern peace- 
or war-service activities. 


Wartime Information Board——The Wartime Information Board was created by 
Order in Council on Sept. 9, 1942, with the object of “ensuring an informed and 
intelligent understanding of the purposes and progress of the Canadian war effort’. 

The functions of the Board are carried out under the direction of the General 
Manager. They consist of co-ordinating existing Government information services 
and providing means and facilities for the distribution both within and without 
- Canada of Canadian war news and information. The Board, consisting of a chair- 
man, a vice-chairman and eight members, is related to the War Committee of the 
Cabinet, and is responsible to the Prime Minister as President of the Privy Council. 
In Canada, the Board operates from Ottawa. Abroad, offices are maintained at New 
York and Washington, in the United States; London, England; and Canberra, 
Australia. 


National Film Board.—Established by Act of Parliament, 1939, the National 
Film Board is composed of two cabinet ministers, three civil servants and three 
representative citizens. Its functions are directed by the Government Film Com- 
missioner who is responsible for co-ordinating and advising upon all film activities 
of the Canadian Government. 
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It produces or arranges for the production of films on behalf of all Government 
Departments and divisions. Since 1940, the National Film Board has produced 193 
documentary films, 110 newsclips and trailers and a large number of newsreel 
stories. Also, through its Graphics Division, it supplies regular photo service to 
newspapers, magazines, rotogravures, organizations, house organs, etc.; plans 
posters, booklets, cartoons, decorative illustrations for Government Departments ; 
and maintains an active information section. 


Wartime Prices and Trade Board.—The Wartime Prices and Trade Board was 
established at the beginning of the War “to provide safeguards under war conditions 
against any undue enhancement in the prices of foods, fuel and other necessaries of 
life, and to ensure an adequate supply and equitable distribution of such com- 
modities”. Underlying the work of the Board during the first two years of the War 
was the belief that if ample supplies were kept available, monopolistic tendencies 
controlled and sporadic instances of local profiteering dealt with, fair and reasonable 
prices would be maintained. 

To assist in the organization of supply, the Board selected administrators in 
October, 1939, for the major commodity fields of wool, sugar, hides and leather, 
and coal. In 1940, an administrator was appointed for animal, fish and vegetable 
oils, and one for housing rentals. 

The most important direct control exercised by the Board was that over rents. 
Industrial and military activities had led to sharp increases in the population of 
certain cities, with a consequent shortage of housing facilities. Starting in September, 
1940, local Rental Committees were appointed for designated areas and maximum 
rents were fixed. 

Direct price control which, except in the case of rents, was considered a tem- 
porary expedient, was imposed only on wool (Nov. 24, 1939, to Jan. 27, 1940), bread 
and flour (Aug. 6 to Sept. 6, 1940), butter (Dec. 27, 1940, to May 1, 1941), hides 
and leather, and rents. Apart from direct control, the Board undoubtedly exercised 
a strong general influence against price increases, through its power to investigate 
and prosecute in cases of alleged profiteering, and the known fact that it stood pre- 
pared to follow up all complaints regarding unreasonable enhancement. The formal 
and informal activities of the Board to prevent price increases were supplemented 
by programs to ensure supplies (wool and sugar), by anti-waste campaigns (butter), 


by compulsory simplification and reduction of unnecessary services (bread) and by 


steps to detect and prevent hoarding. 

The cost-of-living index, which advanced 2:7 points (August 1939=100) during 
the first month of the War, increased only 5 points more in the following year and 
a half. However, starting in April, 1941, the index rose sharply, largely as a result 
of rapidly increasing food prices, and by Oct. 1, 1941, 6-9 points had been 
added to the previous increase, making the index 114-6. Against the background 
of this accelerating rise in the cost of living, combined with substantial increases 
in wholesale prices and wages, the Government decided upon a policy of over-all 
price and wage ceilings. 

The powers of the Board were extended to cover prices of all goods and certain 
designated services. Under the ceiling plan adopted in October, 1941, and effective 
Dec. 1, 1941, the prices of most goods and the more important services and rents 
were frozen at the levels prevailing in the “basic period”, Sept. 15 to Oct. 11, 1941. 
The Board was vested with authority to use a number of related controls; payment 
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of subsidies*; prescribing terms and conditions of sale and consumer credit con- 
trols; control over distribution, rationing and requisitioning; and control over 
quantity and type of goods produced. 

The Board was re-organized on a basis of the various industries and com- 
modities, and a large number of new Administrators were appointed. These Adminis- 
trators supervise all controls over their respective products until they reach the 
wholesaler. From this stage, control is generally exercised through a Wholesale 
Trade Administrator and a Retail Trade Administrator. Related industries are 
grouped under six Co-ordinators as follows: distributive trades (including retail 
trade, wholesale trade and services) ; foods; textiles and clothing ; metal and wood 
products; pulp and paper; and real property. Proposed orders concerning prices 
are reviewed by a Prices Division and those concerning supplies by a Supply Division 
and, finally, must be approved by the Chairman of the Board. To facilitate adminis- 
tration, 13 regional offices cf the Board were established under which approximately 
100 local offices have been set up. :A Consumer Branch acts as a clearing house for 
problems arising out of price-control measures and affords consumers throughout 
Canada direct representation in Board operations. In the autumn of 1943 the Board 
set up more than 500 local ration boards to deal with local details of rationing. 

All the members of the Board are senior officers in the Government service. 
They bring to the Board wide and varied administrative experience, and represent, 
in addition, the points of view of the principal Departments of Government closely 
related to or affected by problems of price control and civilian supply. Co-ordination 
between the Board and the Wartime Industries Control Board is effected by having 
the Chairman of each Board sit as a permanent member of the other. Also, several 
Administrators under the Agricultural Supplies Board are also Administrators 
under the Wartime Prices Board. The Board is recognized as the equivalent of a 
Government department and holds membership on a number of inter-departmental 
committees, e.g., the National Textile and Leather Requirements Committee; the 
Food Requirements Committee; the National Selective Service Advisory Board; 
the Canadian Shipping Board; the Export Control Committee; and the Economic 
Advisory Committee. 


Department of Labour.—The development of war-time labour policy up until 
the latter part of 1942 is outlined in Canada 1942, pp. xxili-xxiv, and in Canada 1943, 
p. 25. During 1943 the National War Labour Board was reconstituted and there 
were further important developments in man-power policy. 

The, National War Labour Board, with the assistance of nine Regional War 
Labour Boards, administers the wages control and fair-wages policies of the 
Dominion Government. Originally, it consisted of the Minister of Labour as chairman 
and five representatives each of employers and workers. In February, 1943, the 
Board was reconstituted and it now consists of three members of whom the chairman 
is a Judge of the Supreme Court of Ontario. The employers’ and workers’ repre- 
sentatives of the old Board were formed into an advisory committee to the new 
Board. The composition of the regional boards is unaltered, except for a few changes 
of individual members. 

The new National Board, when it was set up, was authorized to make any 


investigations it considered necessary into wage conditions and labour relations in 


* The subsidy program is handled by the Commodity Prices Stabilization Corporation and three 
ppeiayy corporations: Wartime Food Corporation; Canadian Wool Board; and Wartime Salvage 
orporation. 
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Canada, and from April to June, 1943, it conducted an extensive inquiry into these 
matters. Its report has been prepared and is being considered by the Minister of 
Labour, but at present (October, 1943) it has not been released for publication. 

In December, 1942, and January, 1943, the measures relating to man-power 
were, with a few insignificant exceptions, consolidated in two sets of regulations, 
the National Selective Service Mobilization Regulations under which men are called 
up for the military service and the National Selective Service Civilian Regulations 
which deal with the allocation of civilian labour. These two sets of regulations, 
which are administered under the Minister of Iabour by the Director of National 
Selective Service, together embody almost the entire man-power policy. During 
1943 several amendments were made in the Civilian Regulations and two of these 
are especially significant. One of them permitted the Director to remove from less 
essential civilian industry men between the ages of 16 and 40 who could be more 
usefully employed in other industries. The other prevented any male worker from 
leaving an essential industry without permission. A more complete summary of the 
Selective Service policy appears at p. 146. 


Agricultural Supplies Board.—The Agricultural Supplies Board is a war-time 
control body operating under the Department of Agriculture. It is the responsibility 
of the Board, in consultation with the Provincial Departments of Agriculture, to 
ensure that Canadian agriculture is carried on during war-time in a manner best 
suited to meet, so far as possible, the needs of Canada and the United Kingdom 
for food and fibres. The organization of the Board includes four Administrators 
who, under the direction of the Board, are responsible for ensuring supplies of live- 
stock feeds, fertilizers and pesticides, seeds and flax fibre. 

During 1943 the need for increased production in a wide range of commodities 
continued. British bacon requirements remained large; greater domestic demand 
and British requirements involved an increase in egg production, and the require- 
ments of dairy products in all forms called for an increase in the production of fluid 
milk. These increased requirements not only involved arranging production programs 
with Provincial Departments of Agriculture to assure, so far as possible, that the 
requirements should be met, but called for most active steps to arrange that supplies 
of all kinds—feed, seed, fertilizers—were made available throughout the Dominion. 
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One of the major problems confronting the Board throughout 1943 was to 
assure adequate supplies of western feeding grains to live-stock farmers in Eastern 
Canada and British Columbia. This presented a transportation problem of con- 
siderable difficulty and, in addition to freight assistance and subsidies to encourage 
the early purchase of western grain, steps were taken to prevent the congestion 
at lakehead elevators, where western grain is normally cleaned on its way to the 
east. Direct control over the export of millfeeds was continued, and practically all 
of the 8 p.c. of Canadian production exported went to Newfoundland and other 
British possessions dependent upon Canada for supplies. 


An important phase of the Board’s activities is to ensure that sufficient seed 
of all kinds is available. An annual program designed to keep the production of 
essential field, root and vegetable seeds at a sufficiently high level to meet anticipated 
requirements is, therefore, undertaken annually in co-operation with Provincial 
Departments of Agriculture. To meet a shortage in Eastern Canada, western 
alfalfa seed was moved east and red clover and alsike clover seed was purchased 
in the United States. Rape seed and sunflower seed were also -purchased. Large 
quantities of certain seeds were shipped to Great Britain during 1943 and contracts 
were arranged for certain vegetable seeds from the 1943 crop and also for seed of 
biennial crops in 1944. 


Agricultural Food Board.—In March, 1943, the Agricultural Food Board was 
established. The duties of the Board are: in co-operation with the Agricultural 
Supplies Board, to develop and direct the policies of the Department of Agriculture 
for the war-time production of food; to co-ordinate the activities of all commodity 
boards established under the Department of Agriculture; to direct the diversion 
of food products produced in Canada; to fill export contracts; to meet the require- 
ments of the Armed Forces in Canada, and to supply deficiency areas in Canada; 
and to provide a medium for co-operation between the Department of Agriculture 
and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board in all matters pertaining to agricultural 
production, price adjustments and subsidies. 


Commodity Boards.—Working in close collaboration with the Agricultural 
Supplies Board and the Agricultural Food Board are three commodity boards, which 
procure and forward Canadian farm products contracted for under agreements with 
other Governments. The Meat Board (previously the Bacon Board) acts as the 
agency which implements the agreements with the British Ministry of Food for 
bacon and other meat products. The Dairy Products Board acts in a similar capacity 
with respect to Canadian cheddar cheese needed by the United Kingdom and takes 
such measures as will ensure needed supplies of other dairy products for Britain or 
for Canadian markets. The Special Products Board is responsible for supplying 
certain Canadian farm products such as eggs, fruit and vegetable products and 
flax fibre. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics—The great and many-sided expansion of Cana- 
dian statistics in numerous fields during the past twenty years, and the work that 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has done to provide a statistical background for 
economic study, have greatly facilitated the conversion from a peace economy to 
a war economy. Far more is known about production, internal trade, prices, the 
balance of international payments, etc., than during 1914-18, and this knowledge has 
been extensively used by the Government. 
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Co-operation with the Wartime Prices and Trade Board.—After the creation of 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, close liaison was established between the 
Board and the Bureau, the statistical staff being supplied by the Board but organized 
by the Bureau. Statistics on coal were collected and compiled for the Coal Adminis- 
trator. At the request of the Hides and Leather Administrator, a monthly series 
of statistics on stocks of hides, skins and leather was instituted. Later on, another 
monthly series of reports on retailers’ inventories was introduced. The work on 
prices has been expanded considerably, particularly as regards cost-of-living statistics, 
and extensive price records are furnished regularly to the Board at frequent intervals. 

Under the Wartime Prices and Trade Board’s order to license persons and firms 
selling or buying for resale, commodities and specified services, the Merchandising 
and Services Branch of the Bureau became the Records Division for this work. 
Over 330,000 businesses were licensed and have been coded. Results from this work 
have provided record lists of firms for use in the various administrations. 


Co-operation with the Foreign Exchange Control Board.—The International 
Payments Branch of the Bureau co-ordinates its work with that of the Foreign 
Exchange Control Board. Four officers of its staff are working on the premises of 
the Foreign Exchange Control Board and the Branch has co-operated in drawing 
up the forms and schedules used by the Board in its statistical work. As a result 
of the requirements of the Foreign Exchange Control Board, the work on tourist 
statistics has been reorganized. 


National Research Council.—The National Research Council is serving as a 
central co-ordinating body directing scientific research in Canada. This work is 
being carried on not only within its own laboratories but in the universities and in 
industry; the combined effort is at present being directed to the solution of new 
and urgent problems arising out of the War. The Council has been appointed the 
official research station of the Navy, Army and Air Force in Canada. Close co- 
operation between Service personnel and research staff has been a large factor in 
the successful application of science to the solution of military problems. Continued 
co-operation of all research workers in Canada on the firm basis established during 
the War will likewise be a powerful factor in the solution of the many and varied 
problems that will confront the Dominion in the post-war era. 


The Council’s work is planned along two main lines: the conduct of funda- 
mental and applied research, including essential test work in the National Research 
Laboratories at Ottawa, and the promotion, co-ordination and support of research 
in other centres throughout the Dominion by grants in aid, award of scholarships, 
and the direction of research investigations under the guidance of committees of 
specialists appointed by the Council. 

Effective liaison has been maintained in scientific work going on in the United 
Kingdom, Canada, and other Dominions, and the United States. The National 
Research Council has a Chief Scientific Liaison Officer at London; the British 
Government has a liaison office in Canada. Intimate connections are also maintained 
with government officials and laboratories in the United States in the joint planning 
and conduct of war research. 

Scientific problems referred to the Council in connection with the activities of 
the Armed Forces are studied jointly by officers from Defence Headquarters and 
civilian personnel on the Council’s staff. Many of the problems are highly technical. 
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Satisfactory tests made on a cracked type of gasoline have shown that it can 
be used in training aircraft. This investigation should materially assist in increasing 
the aviation gasoline supply. 


The structures laboratory is the only building in Canada equipped with facilities 
for testing aircraft structures, such as wings and tail surfaces. 


Development for the Air Service of a suitable man-carrying parachute from 
‘nylon’ has been successful. Viscose rayon as a substitute for silk in the manufacture 
of reconnaissance flare parachutes is being used with success. Boot soles of cotton 
fabric and suitable plastics have been made up and after successful laboratory tests 
are now being given field trials. 

Gas-detector paints, luminous paints, heat-reflecting paints for armoured vehicles, 
finishes for rifle barrels, camouflage paints, fluorescent paints, and fire-retardant 
paints have been developed. Indicators for war gases and chemicals for other war 
services have been synthesized and studied. 


——- 


The National Research Council has 
undertaken the manufacture of 
high-grade lenses for precision 
instruments for the Department 
of National Defence. Such lenses 
were imported from abroad in 
pre-war days. The picture shows 
raw glass shapes and finished 
lenses mounted on the blocks 
ready for grinding. The curva- 
ture of the concave or convex 
blocks governs the curvature of 
the surfaces to which the lenses 
are finally ground. Jnset: The 
operator is applying emery to 
the iron grinding plate upon 
which the blocks carrying the 
lenses are rotated. 


Courtesy, National _ 
Research Council 


THE WAR EFFORT 


In the field of food and shipping, useful aid has been given in the fitting of tem- 
porary refrigerators on merchant vessels; investigations on modified curing practices 
for bacon resulted in the adoption of a standard cure by Canadian packers; research 
on the drying of pork has been successful ; specifications have been prepared for the 
processing and storage of dried eggs; and much research work has been done on 
food containers. 


Department of Pensions and National Hea!th.—The ordinary peace-time duties 
of this Department have been turned into war channels to an increasing degree 
since the outbreak of hostilities. The Pensions Branch of the Department has been 
largely occupied with the treatment of members and discharged members of the 
Armed Forces, and with pensions. It has been necessary to construct additional 
accommodation in all the Departmental pensions hospitals; those Departmental 
hospitals previously utilized for immigration and quarantine purposes have been 
adapted to provide active treatment for members of the Armed Forces or for civilian 
accommodation in the event of any emergency, and the total bed accommodation 
has been increased from less than 3,000 to over 8,000. The case of every member 
of the Forces discharged by reason of medical unfitness is reviewed by the Canadian 
Pension Commission. Rehabilitation plans for members of the Forces engaged in 
the present conflict are now in process of organization, under the direction of an 
Associate Deputy Minister of the Department especially appointed for the purpose. 
The rehabilitation program already enacted is much more comprehensive than that 
following the First World War. Because of conditions that were attached to the 
training program after that War, only 8 p.c. of the Forces benefited by vocational 
training and assistance in interrupted education. A further 4 p.c. were assisted in 
settlement upon the land. Thus, only 12 p.c. of the Forces then demobilized benefited 
by rehabilitation projects and the remaining 88 p.c. were given a war service gratuity. 
The newly enacted Post-Discharge Re-establishment Order enables the Department 
to furnish vocational training to all members, male and female, of the Forces, who 
need a skill or a brush-up course. Likewise, anyone who possesses the basic education 
can be assisted in university training. Social security and free medical treatment 
are also available for all for twelve months after discharge. 

Most of the divisions of the Health Branch of the Department have also taken 
an active part in the war effort. The Division of Industrial Hygiene is specifically 
authorized to examine and recommend improvement in the working conditions and 
medical care of personnel in war industries. The work of the Nutrition Services 
is important in raising the standard of nutrition not only among the Armed Forces 
but among the general public of Canada, with a view to greater achievement in 
the war effort. Both of these services have proved most acceptable to industry. 
The Public Health Engineering Division has found its important peace-time duties 
of supervision of drinking- and culinary-water supplies and sanitation greatly 
increased in relation to the movement of troops and the establishment of new train- 
ing grounds. The Laboratory of Hygiene undertakes, standardizes and controls 
the manufacture of biological products for use by the Armed Forces; under the 
supervision of the Kamloops, B.C., Division watch is kept on the rat population 
on the seaboards as well as the invasion of disease-carrying rodents in various 
parts of the western provinces. The vigilance of the Food and Drugs Division is 
directed towards the maintenance or adjustment of the standards of foodstuffs to 
meet war-time requirements, particularly with regard to those constituents that 
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came from countries where trade relations are difficult if not impossible. The Quaran- 
tine and Sick Mariners’ Division now treats members of the Merchant Marine 
who are taken ill while awaiting convoy, and provides for the institutional retention 
of those in Canada who are too sick to continue service and who are citizens of 
countries occupied by the enemy. 


Other Agencies and Activities.—There are various other special agencies per- 
forming important economic functions, either of control or investigation. The Cana- 
dian Shipping Board controls the use of both lake and ocean ships of Canadian 
registry. In allocating ships to particular routes and in seeing that essential cargoes 
are carried, it co-operates with the United Kingdom Ministry of War Transport and 
the United States Maritime Commission. The Shipping Priorities Committee deter- 
mines the degree of urgency or priority of the various shipping requirements, gives 
direction to the Shipping Board, and forwards necessary requests for the use of 
United Kingdom and United States ships. 

Since the Hyde Park Declaration, joint committees have been set up to co- 
ordinate the war programs of the United States and Canada on the economic side. 
The Joint Materials Co-ordinating Committee, linking the War Production Board 
and the Department of Munitions and Supply, is concerned with joint plans for the 
production, acquisition and use of scarce basic materials. The Joint Committee on 
Defence Production surveys the plant capacities in each country for the production 
of complete war equipment and supplies and recommends such modifications in allot- 
ment and specifications as will increase the total effectiveness of the program. The 
Joint Agricultural Committee reviews the war-time agricultural problems of both 
Canada and the United States for the purpose of promoting the co-ordination of 
agricultural production and marketing policies of the two countries. 

Joint Economic Committees, with which the other joint committees maintain 
liaison, have an over-riding responsibility to investigate and report on joint war-time 
economic problems not being currently studied by other agencies. They are further 
charged with the duty of studying joint economic problems of post-war adjustment. 

More recently, the problems of co-ordination, both internal and international, in 
the field of export policy have become more important because of the growing scarcity 
of essential materials. A Food Requirements Committee was established late in 1942 
for the purpose of studying both domestic and external demands on Canada’s food 
production and recommending appropriate policies in connection therewith. 

In order to keep essential supplies from reaching enemy hands, control is exer- 
cised over exports from Canada through a special branch of the Department of . 
Trade and Commerce. The Trading with the Enemy Regulations, administered by 
the Custodian of Enemy Property, prevent the enemy from deriving any benefit 
whatsoever from trade. 

In September, 1939, an Advisory Committee on Economic Policy, consisting of 
senior officials of various departments and agencies of Government, was established 
to investigate, report and advise upon questions of economic and financial policy and 
organization arising out of Canadian participation in the War. Early in 1943 the 
responsibility of this Committee was widened to include the planning and organization 
of the investigation and study of post-war problems by departments and agencies of 


Government. 
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The Canada Medal.—This is the first 
distinctly Canadian decoration, the 
institution of which has been ap- 
proved by His Majesty the King on 
the recommendation of the Canadian 
Government. It is to be awarded in 
recognition. of “meritorious service 
above and beyond the faithful per- 
formance of duties’’. 


Courtesy, National Film Board 


Honours and Decorations 


The tabulation below shows the awards to Naval, Army and Air Force per- 
sonnel and to civilians for the period from the outbreak of war to Oct. 31, 1943. 
The Naval awards include those to Royal Canadian Navy personnel on loan to the 
Royal Navy. Of the Army awards, the Dieppe expedition accounted for one V.C., 
13 D.S.O.’s, 19 M.C.’s, 13 D.C.M.’s and 49 M.M.’s. The operations in Sicily were 
recognized by the granting of 13 D.S.O.’s, 20 M.C.’s, 5 D.C.M.’s and 29 M.M.’s, and 
Canadians attached to the British forces in North Africa received one M.C. and 
one M.M. 


HONOURS AND DECORATIONS AWARDED TO CANADIANS FROM THE 
OUTBREAK OF WAR TO OCT. 31, 1943 


Air Force 
Honour or Decoration Navy Army Canadians Civil Total 
RIC ALE. with 
R.A.F. 

Wad Sos des Fie aie SOSA ne - 1 - - - 1 
LE Ca aie eee ee eee - 2 1 1 - 4 
(Cid BE 5 2 lic A a lela tie cane eee 2. 10 3 4 - 19 
(CAIs Cia eee anne lain psy. a = - 1 ~ = 15 16 
Oe ee Re ert 1 SR Skee 4 12; 5 2 21 44 
LD LOGIE Se ae ate Pi erage ty 6 26 13 if - 52 
(ON Su Oh ce atari Pn ae ee 22 43 15 3 65 148 
TES: OF coetcese ene pe eras - - - = 10 10 
I RAL Oe Bier) copes ens ira 21 99 25 1 151 297 
RETA FE eerie or ly ak ge er: - 8 - ~ - 8 
1B RSH Cian Wa peasy As on Mo erate 46 - - 1 - 47 
WY Ce aaah 2 Set es fuk ent eh, eee - 40 1 - - 41 
DRE sare. ote eee ee - - 609 168 - 777 
TiN ER Ose Aes Mike RAS Sy Ra - ~ “5 11 = 86 
ASRERAC WAS at eer es 2 15 3 _ - 20 
MEDALS— 

AI DOr Gete scsi ct eee 1 - - - - 1 

Distinguished Conduct.... - 18 ~ - - 18 

Conspicuous Gallantry.... 1 ~ 5 - - 6 

King’s Police and Fire 

Servicess!: 4 te aewe as - - - ~ 18 18 

SOOT OO! cit aS rdw rebels oo 5 4 10 1 2 BR 

Distinguished Service..... 28 - - - - 28 

IMI Ea BVA. eee, oie eal aie aetna co - 80 - - ~ 80 

Distinguished Flying. .... - - 278 21 - 299 

JV gd NOVRS OARS HOR ONOTEN ATOR TA - - 30 1 - 31 

BLtisneMmom DITO eer aes. 35 71 58 1 27 192 

RolarGilvenind. nen - - - ~ 8 8 
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Economic Developments in Canada, 1943 


The accomplishments of the Canadian 
people in waging war have, over the short 
period of the past few years, virtually trans- 
formed the Dominion’s internal economy. 
The total value of war contracts awarded 
and commitments made by the Munitions 
and Supply Department had exceeded 
$10,000,000,000 at the end of September, 
1943, the Canadian account alone totalling 
$4,572,000,000. An additional amount of 
$48,400,000 was placed for construction in 
connection with the British Commonwealth 
Air Training Plan. Canada’s balance sheet, 
the four-year credits and debits of war, 
makes it clear that the economic situation 
is one of great strength. 


National Income 


The unprecedented rise in the national 
income is a measure of the economic con- 


Hon. James A. MacKinnon, M.P., ; : : = 
Son tibe: of Trade and Commerce. tribution of Canadians to the War. The 


official estimate of such income for the 


first nine months of 1943 was $6,579,000,000, a gain of 96 p.c. over the same period 
of 1939. Owing to the increasing concentration upon war production, the advance 
in the national income has continued sharply since the outbreak of hostilities. The 
large amount contributed to the war effort in the form of taxation and in lending 
to the Dominion Government reduced the disposable income in the hands of 
individuals and, to that extent, prevented competition with war-time industries 
through the purchase of consumers’ goods and services. The remainder of the 
national income, more evenly distributed over the entire population, nevertheless 
represented a marked gain in the purchasing power of Canadians. 


External Trade 

The expansion in external trade reflects the acceleration in productive opera- 
tions. The export trade in the first nine months of 1943 was over 230 p.c. greater 
than in the same period of 1939. Of the grand total of $2,137,000,000 (excluding 
gold) in the nine months ended September domestic exports to the United Kingdom, 
consisting mainly of munitions and food, were $764,000,000. Exports to the United 
States, contrary to normal tendencies, were somewhat greater than the outward 
flow to Britain, the gains over the same period of 1939 having been 242 p.c. and 213 
p.c., respectively. The War has not changed the main channels of Canada’s trade 
which have always been predominantly with Britain and the United States. In the 
earlier years of the War a marked increase was. shown in imports from the United 
States and a steady rise in exports to Britain—both features reflecting Canada’s 
part in the war effort. The War has tended to change Canada not only from an agri- 
cultural to an industrial country but also from a debtor to a creditor nation. 
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Based on the experience of the first eight months of 1943, it was evident 
that the net capital import into Canada from the United States was of the order of 
$200,000,000, or about double that for 1942 when net capital imports on Canada’s 
security trading with that country were $109,000,000. Security trading with the 
United States in 1939 resulted in a capital influx into this country of some $57,400,000, 
showing how marked has been the increase since the outbreak of hostilities. 


The active balance of the trade in goods rose from $452,000,000 in the first 
nine months of 1942 to $860,000,000 in the same period of 1943, or no less than 
90 p.c. Including the invisible trade as well as the visible, total credits on current 
account with all countries, of $3,384,000,000 in 1942 exceeded total debits of $2,275,- 
000,000 by $1,109,000,000. The extraordinary change in our international trading 
is shown by comparison with the relatively small credit balance of $126,000,000 
recorded in 1939. Preliminary information indicates the existence of an even greater 
international credit in the year just ended. 


Internal Trade 


A tapering off in retail and wholesale trade, due to the shortage of consumer 
goods rather than to any retardation in demand, is in evidence. Retail merchandise 
sales, which in 1941 amounted to $3,311,000,000, are, according to the trend of monthly 
indexes, running about 20 p.c. above that figure. As the production of household 
utilities has been largely discontinued for the duration of the War and the output 
of many other lines drastically curtailed, retail trade, especially in non-essential 
commodities, is feeling the effects of the limitation. 


Dollar sales of wholesale merchants rose 63:4 p.c. in the first eight months 
of 1943 over the same period of 1939. As the gain in wholesale prices was 35 p.c. 
in the same comparison, it is evident that the volume of goods distributed through 
wholesale outlets was at a much higher level. 


Transportation being the life-line of a country at war, the smooth functioning 
of the different interlocking transportation services has been a factor in the develop- 
ment of war industries. The revenue freight loaded from January to September, 
1943, was about 73,000,000 tons compared with 41,000,000 for the corresponding period 
in 1939. The net earnings of the two main railways during the first nine months 
surpassed comparable figures for any previous year in Canadian railway history. 
The combined amount for railway operations was $104,900,000 compared with 
$19,400,000 in 1939. 


Manufacturing and Employment 


Since the outbreak of war, the industrial activity of the Dominion has been 
increasing at a steadily rising pace. The index of manufacturing production advanced 
more than 190 p.c. in the first nine months of 1943 over the same period of 1939 
and progressive increases have been recorded from month to month as the War 
has progressed. Changes in the type of production during last year were mainly 
concerned with the transition from defensive to offensive weapons, and the change 
in the fortunes of the Allied Nations has provided an opportunity to appraise critically 
production in certain lines to determine whether greater opportunity could not be 
found for the manufacture of necessary civilian supplies. 


The average number employed in manufacturing industries as indicated by the 
index of employment in the first nine months of 1943 was more than double the 
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corresponding figure in 1939, The number of persons employed directly or indirectly 
in war work was estimated at 1,100,000 on Sept. 1, compared with 300,000 on the 
same date in 1940. Concentration of war workers was heaviest in the iron and steel, 
non-ferrous metal, electrical apparatus and chemical industries, although the accelera- 
tion also extended to most other lines of manufacturing. 


Estimates of expenditure on additions and extensions to war industry plants 
for the fiscal year 1943-44 are $195,000,000, a considerable drop from the $361,000,000 
of the preceding fiscal year. Up to the end of 1942, capital commitments made on 
behalf of the Dominion and British Governments for plant expansion were 
$900,000,000. Construction contracts were awarded to the amount of $160,000,000 
in the first nine months of 1943, a decline of about $70,000,000 from the same period 
of the preceding year: the contraction further increases the sizable backlog of this 
type of construction—an important factor in post-war employment. 


Finance 

There exists no simple measure of monetary expansion. The medium of pay- 
ment in Canada consists predominantly of bank deposits, but the use of circulating 
media has also been greatly expanded since the War commenced. The notes and sub- 
sidiary coin in the hands of the public were estimated at $783,000,000 in September, 
1943, compared with $251,000,000, the average for 1939. The four main classes of 
bank deposits had advanced to $3,978,000,000 in September, 1943, from $2,524,000,000 
in the first month of war, a gain of more than 57 p.c. 

The moderate expansion in current loans placed by the chartered banks in the 
past four years has been due, in part, to the construction and financing of many war 
plants by the Government. The security holdings of the banks have risen markedly 
from $1,502,000,000 in September, 1939, to $2,881,000,000 in September, 1943: they 
represent the part the banks have taken in helping to finance the War. 


As a result of war demands the Government’s cash requirements for the fiscal 
year 1943-44 are nearly eleven times as great as in the pre-war period, amounting 


to about $5,500,000,000. 


Primary Production 

Greatly hampered by the lack of adequate manpower, the primary industries 
made a notable contribution to the war effort in 1943. 

Agriculture continued to play an increasingly important part in providing food 
supplies urgently needed by the United Nations. Despite the remarkable wheat crop 
of 1942 amounting to nearly 600,000,000 bu., the stocks presently on hand are not 
regarded as excessive. 

The 1943 wheat harvest was only about half that of 1942, but was larger than 
the output in any of the five years from 1933 to 1937 and was produced on the 
smallest acreage seeded to wheat since annual records were first kept in 1918. The 
trend toward wheat acreage production, in evidence since 1938, has now been checked 
because of the increasing consumption for feed and the expectation that large quan- 
tities will be required to supply liberated European countries. The amount of wheat 
used for animal feed and alcohol during the past season was almost double that 
used for domestic human consumption. Arrangements were made in September to 
supply Britain with 1,000,000 tons of wheat flour, representing from 40,000,000 
to 60,000,000 bu. of wheat; milling capacity was fully employed to hasten delivery. 
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Owing to the unsatisfactory crop of coarse grains in Eastern Canada, live-stock 
producers are relying on feed grains from the western provinces to a greater extent 
than ever before. Heavy demand for oats and barley for milling and feeding as well 
as the smaller crop will greatly reduce the combined stocks of the two grains. The 
eastward movement of feed grains from the Prairie Provinces is forecast ak 
100,000,000 bu., which, however, is being supplied from stock without endangering 

the abundance that has existed since the harvest of 1942. At time of delivery the 
farmers receive 10 cents per bu. on oats and 15 cents on barley in addition to market 
prices. The compensation is for the purpose of equalizing export and domestic prices. 

Many farmers specializing in wheat production during the pre-war period have 
in recent years turned their attention to live-stock and animal products. Canada is 
undertaking to supply Britain with not less than 900,000,000 Ib. of bacon during 
the two years 1944 and 1945. Actual shipments may be substantially greater, if 
feed conditions and the supply of labour permit production on a scale comparable 
to that of 1943. The agreement for 1943 called for 150,000,000 Ib. of cheese and 
63,000,000 doz. eggs and major quantities of both foods will be needed. The require- 
ments of butter may exceed the 7,000,000 Ib. shipped in 1943. 

The fisheries industry also is performing an important function by adding to 
the war-time food supply. Deliveries of canned salmon to Britain amounted to about 
150,000,000 Ib. during 1941 and 1942, while canned herring production reached 
79,000,000 1b. in the latter year. The landed value of sea fish in the first nine months 
of 1943 was placed at $37,000,000, a gain of 35 p.c. over the corresponding figure 
of 1942. The gain, however, was almost entirely due to increased prices, the volume 
remaining practically unchanged. 

Confronted with a heavy demand, forestry production in Canada at present is 
limited only by the scarcity of efficient labour and the restriction of transportation 
facilities. Records of timber scaled in British Columbia indicate that operations 
were on a lower level than in 1942. While the output of newsprint was nearly 8 p.c. 
greater in the first nine months than in the same period of 1939, the supply was 
inadequate for present markets. 

The mining industry made a notable contribution to the war effort in 1943. 
Immense quantities of base metals produced in Canada were supplied to the muni- 
tions factories of the United Nations, this country becoming the greatest exporter 
in these lines. The output of aluminum, derived from imported ores, is sufficient to 
supply 40 p.c. of the war requirements of the Allies. Canada is producing about 
95 p.c. of the total nickel output of the United Nations, 20 p.c. each of the zinc and 
the mercury, 15 p.c. of the lead and 12 p.c. of the copper. War-time restrictions 
have reduced the civilian use of four of the most important non-ferrous metals to 
well below 10 p.c. of the total consumption. 

The response to the challenge of war-time demand for power is indicated by 
the rapid advance in the output of primary electric energy. The total for the 
first nine months of 1943 was 26,300,000,000 kwh. against 14,100,000,000 kwh. in 
the same period of 1939. The expansion in turbine installation since the end of 
1939 has been 1,750,000 h.p. and further installations are planned for the immediate 
future. The rapid construction of the Shipshaw plant with a designed capacity of 
1,020,000 h.p. contributed greatly to power expansion in the past two years. 
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Canada’s great forest resources and forest industries have been able to play 
a significant part in the war effort of the Empire and of the United Nations. 

Canada’s forests cover an area of 1,220,400 square miles, or more than one- 
third of the total land area of the country, but a considerable part of this vast forest 
is not suitable for commercial operations, either because it is too difficult and expensive © 
to reach, or because the trees are not of satisfactory size and quality. The accessible 
productive portion of the forest covers 430,000 square miles, or 275 million acres, and 
it is from this area that the whole output of sawlogs, pulpwood, fuelwood, and other 
primary products is obtained. About 340,000 square miles of forests, classed as 
productive but not at present accessible, form a reserve for the future when trans- 
portation systems may be more highly developed. 

By far the larger part of the world demand for wood is for softwood, or conifer- 
ous, species. Canada possesses the principal reserves of softwoods within the British 
Empire, and these include large supplies of the most desirable varieties—spruces, 
Douglas fir, western hemlock, western red cedar, and white, red, and other pines. In 
addition, the eastern provinces furnish hardwoods, such as birches, maples, and elms, 
which are particularly useful for special purposes. 

The total stand of timber of merchantable size is estimated to be approximately 
313,000 million.cubic feet, of which 212,000 million cubic feet are accessible. In terms 
of ordinary commercial units of measurement, the accessible portion of the stand 
consists of 252,000 million feet board measure of sawlogs and 1,500 million cords of 
smaller material. Nearly 70 p.c. of the accessible stand is of softwood species. 


The Forest Industries 

The three major forest industries are: operations in the woods (or logging), the 
lumber industry, and the manufacture of pulp and paper. There are also large and 
important groups of secondary industries which use partially manufactured wood or 
paper as their raw materials. 


Some of the most important facts respecting the major industries in the latest 
pre-war year are given in the following statement. 


FOREST INDUSTRIES, 1939 


Estab- Capital Em- Value of 
Industry lishments Invested ployees Products 
No. $ No. 
Woods operations.......... - 198,000,000 98 ,0001 157,747,398 
Lumber industry........... 3,941 85,628,394 32,399 100,132,597 
Pulp and paper..... eerie ots 100 597 ,908 ,918 31,016 208,152,295 


1 Man-year basis. 
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In Eastern Canada, where climatic conditions favour seasonal operations, most 
of the sawlogs are cut during the winter months by the same companies that operate 
sawmills. Much of the pulpwood is produced by manufacturers of pulp and paper, 
but an additional volume is taken out by independent operators. The latter group may 
be considered to constitute a separate, though small, logging industry. On the west 
coast of British Columbia, however, there is a highly developed industry engaged 
solely in the production and sale of logs, although many sawmill companies also do 
their own logging. Climatic conditions in this region permit logging to be carried 
on throughout the year, and the large size of the trees necessitates the employment 
of heavy and expensive machinery. 

The pulp and paper industry comprises a small number of manufacturing units, 
all of relatively large size. In the lumber industry, on the other hand, there are some 
very large mills, a greater number of medium size, and very many small mills. Among 
the mills reporting to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 1939 were 63 whose 
annual production exceeded 10 million board feet, 325 producing from one million to 
10 million feet, and 3,553 small mills producing less than one million feet apiece. It 
is estimated that the large mills produce about 55 p.c. of the annual cut, the medium- 
sized mills 30 p.c., and the small mills 15 p.c. 

In normal times the forest industries depend on export markets for the sale of 
large proportions of their total production. Although they sell their goods in many 
different countries, their chief outlets are in the United Kingdom and the United 
States. Consequently, Canadian forest industries had accumulated, before the War, 
invaluable experience in meeting both British and United States requirements. 


Typical Canadian Forest Terrain of the Canadian Shield. 


Royal Canadian Air Force Photo 
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Lumbering.— At the outbreak of war in September, 1939, the Canadian lumber 
industry was experiencing a period of reasonable activity. Production of lumber 
during that year, totalling 3,976 million feet board measure, was about normal, 
although the proportion of the total cut exported, 55 p.c., was somewhat higher than 
usual. Shipments to the United Kingdom, amounting to 1,224 million feet, were 33 
p.c. greater than the average for the previous five years and reflected the efforts 
being made in Britain to accumulate stocks before hostilities commenced. 

During the winter logging season of 1939-40 the cut of logs was considerably 
increased, but on the whole the industry underwent no considerable dislocation of 
its normal activities until early in the summer of 1940. The conquest of Norway in 
April and the culmination of the German sweep to the west in the Fall of France 
in June radically altered the whole outlook, and the phrase “business as usual” 
passed into history for the time being. Canada was now definitely in danger, and the 
demands on the lumber industry were also increased by the changed position of the 
United Kingdom. Ordinarily the British Isles constitute the most important import 
market for lumber in the world, with an annual requirement for about 4,400 million 
board feet of softwoods and 560 million feet of hardwoods. Before the War, the 
Scandinavian and Baltic countries supplied a large proportion of Britain’s softwoods, 
but this source was now entirely cut off by enemy action. Overnight, Canada became 
almost the sole source of supply available and her exports to the United Kingdom in 
1940 reached the record total of 1,617 million feet, of which approximately 1,000 
million feet were provided by British Columbia. 


In Canada, construction programs for naval, military and air-force establish- 
ments, and for new munitions factories were at once revised upwards on a scale that 
promised to tax the construction industry and the suppliers of materials to the utmost. 
Wood was to be the chief building material and the conflicting needs of different 
branches of the Armed Forces, of industry, and of timber exporters threatened to 
create a chaotic market. 


In Canada more than 5,000 buildings were erected in 1940 at bases and training 
establishments of the Navy, Army and Air Force, and work was commenced on many 
offices and factories. About 430 million board feet of lumber were used for this 
purpose during the year, in addition to 100,000 squares of shingles and large quantities 
of flooring and millwork. The building program in 1941 was almost as large and 
included 4,000 more build- 
ings for the Armed 
Forces. Still further addi- 
tions to the list have been 
made since then. 


Sorting Logs that have been 
floated down stream to 
their destination. 


Courtesy, Monetary Times 
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Among the thousands of buildings erected were many hundreds, such as aircraft 
hangars, drill halls, and storage sheds, in which maximum area of unobstructed floor 
space was an essential requirement. Columns and roof-trusses, comprising the frames 
for all but a few of these, were fabricated from structural grades of Douglas fir 
timber, individual members being fastened together by means of steel ring-connectors. 
In 1940 alone 335 hangars and similar structures were erected, and by the end of 
1942 the number had exceeded 700. 


Another major use for wood, which increased rapidly in 1940 and has since 
surpassed the requirements for war building, is the fabrication of boxes, barrels, and 
crates. Munitions, food, and other supplies destined for shipment overseas must be 
packed in containers strong enough to prevent damage, and motor-vehicles and air- 
craft are protected by wooden crates. The necessity for conserving both lumber 
and shipping space makes it imperative that packages should be reduced to the 
smallest sizes consistent with security of the contents, and a great deal of systematic 
investigation of container design has been necessary. Many types of boxes have been 
tested and re-designed at the Forest Products Laboratories of the Department of 
Mines and Resources, with consequent important savings of materials and space. 


In addition to building materials, box shook and crating, domestic requirements 
for lumber for purposes essential to prosecution of the War have included large 
volumes for use in shipbuilding, essential mines, and the building of truck bodies, 
aircraft, railway rolling-stock, and bridges and culverts. All these demands, when 
added to export requirements, have inevitably led to reduction of the quantities of 
lumber available for ordinary civilian purposes, and have created a very difficult 
situation for the retail section of the lumber trade, even though loggers and sawmill 
operators have done their utmost to increase production. 


As a first step towards ensuring that available lumber would be used to the best 
advantage, a Timber Controller for Canada was appointed in the Department of 
Munitions and Supply, by an Order in Council dated June 24, 1940. The chief 
immediate tasks were three in number. First, arrangements had to be made for 
maintaining the flow of supplies of lumber urgently needed in the United Kingdom; 
secondly, timber had to be secured for Canada’s own war building-program, including 
the British Commonwealth Air Training Plan; and thirdly, exports of lumber to non- 


. Community Settle- 
ment for War Work- 
ers in the Shipbuild- 
ing Yards at Van- 
couver, B.C.—These 
houses were erected 
by Wartime Housing 
Ltd., a Crown com- 
pany. 


Courtesy, National 
Film Board 


Standing on Springboards, Two 
Husky Woodsmen Fell a Hugh 
Sitka Spruce. 


Courtesy, National Film Board 


sterling countries had to be kept 
up as a source of urgently needed 
foreign exchange. In addition to 
these, sufficient lumber had to be 
found to meet the needs of essen- 
tial civil business. 


The abnormal demand for 
shipping space caused by the 
War and the high rate of losses 
of tonnage in the Atlantic com- 
bined to make it impossible for 
vessels to spend the time needed 
for the long voyage through the 
Panama Canal and up the west 
coast of the United States to Vancouver. Accordingly, special freight rates for 
transcontinental shipment of lumber from British Columbia to eastern ports were 
adopted by the two great railway systems, and such movements were undertaken for 
the first time on a large scale. As much as 80 million feet of lumber for the United 
Kingdom have been handled under this scheme in a single month. 


During the first two years of the War the output of lumber steadily increased. 
In 1942, however, there was a slight decline as compared to the previous year, and 
preliminary estimates for 1943 indicate that the output will not be greater than in 
1939. Official figures in M ft. b. m. for 1939 to 1941, and estimates for the succeed- 
ing two years are: 1939, 3,976,000; 1940, 4,629,052; 1941, 4,941,084; 1942, 4,800,000 ; 
1943, 4,300,000. 

It is estimated that in 1943 lumber will have been distributed about as follows: 
the Armed Forces, naval and merchant shipping, and Wartime Housing will require 
about 500 million board feet ; about 600 million feet will be used for boxes and crating ; 
the railroads will consume 130 million feet and essential mines 120 million feet; and 
miscellaneous war purposes will require 50 million feet. Thus, war requirements 
will have totalled 1,400 million feet. Exports to Great Britain and her Allies will 
have amounted to 1,800 million feet, leaving only 1/100 million feet for essential civil 
uses. The latter figure is very small and explains why many restrictions on the use 
of lumber have had to be imposed. 


The fall in production from 1941 to 1943 does not represent any slackening of 
effort on the part of the industry ; on the contrary, operators have had to work harder, 
under accumulating difficulties, in the later years. The chief of these difficulties has 
been shortage of labour in the woods and in the mills. Large numbers of men 
ordinarily available to the lumber industry have enlisted in the Armed Forces, and 
additional numbers have found employment in shipbuilding and the munitions indus- 
tries. Lumbering has now been declared an ‘essential industry’ and the National 
Selective Service organization has taken steps to check the drift of men away from 
the woods and mills; nevertheless, a very tight labour situation seems inevitable 
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Exceptionally Fine British Columbia 
Fir Logs Selected for High Class 
Construction Purposes. 


Courtesy, Timberland Lumber Co. 


while the War lasts. Other difficulties have arisen in connection with obtaining 
supplies, restriction of truck haulage, rationing, and so forth, but these have been 
reduced as far as possible by co-operation of governmental authorities. 


The policies respecting control of timber have undergone many changes in order 
to keep pace with changes in the situation. Perhaps the most significant of these 
has been the change respecting exports of lumber to non-Empire countries and, more 
particularly, exports to the United States. In 1940 United States imports of Cana- 
dian lumber, totalling 651 million board feet, were only slightly larger than in 1939. 
During the following year, however, consumption of Canadian lumber in the United 
States was doubled. Up to this point it was desired that these exports should be 
as large as possible in order that Canada might secure United States dollars needed 
to pay for imported war supplies. After the declaration of war by the United States 
in December, 1941, exports of Canadian lumber increased still further, but the upward 
trend of Canadian forest production had been checked. So great a drain on stocks 
was made in 1942 that supplies for the United Kingdom and for Canada’s own 
war effort were seriously threatened. Under the circumstances it was necessary to 
make all exports of lumber to non-Empire countries subject to permit. At the same 
time, arrangements were made with authorities in the United States to ensure that all 
Canadian lumber exported thereto would be used for essential war purposes. 


To encourage production of softwood lumber in the face of increased costs and 
the curtailment of exports to the United States, increases in prices paid to primary 
producers have from time to time been authorized and the Timber Controller has 
recently ruled that, effective Sept. 1, 1943, these increases may be reflected in higher 
retail prices. Much of the lumber sold at retail is for defence purposes, in which 
case higher prices do not create pressure on the cost of living. It would, however, 
be inconsistent with the Government’s price control policy to require civilian con- 
sumers to absorb these increased costs. A subsidy is therefore being paid by the 
Commodity Prices Stabilization Corporation on essential purchases of softwood 
lumber, lath, posts and shingles by such users as farmers, fishermen, fruit and 
vegetable growers, trappers and other persons requiring lumber for use in the pursuit 
of their personal trades or by civilians generally for maintenance and repair purposes. 


Pulp and Paper.—In 1939 the pulp and paper industry occupied first place among 
all manufacturing industries in Canada in respect to amount of capital employed and 
amount of salaries and wages paid. In numbers of employees and gross value of 
products it stood second to the sawmilling industry and the base-metal smelting and 
refining industry, respectively. Its most important product was and is newsprint 
paper, about 80 p.c. of which is sold in the United States. 
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During the earlier years of the War, production of the industry’s principal raw 
material, pulpwood, increased by leaps and bounds, and the manufacture of wood- 
pulps and papers increased accordingly. In 1941 both volume and value of production 
exceeded all previous levels. Notable developments during this period were the large 
increases in production and exports of all kinds of wood-pulps, and of paper boards 
and papers other than newsprint. The exceptional demand for pulps made necessary 
the installation of additional manufacturing facilities, and exports were twice as large 
in 1941 as in 1939. 

The trends of production of wood-pulp and paper are shown in the following 


statement. 
PRODUCTION OF WOOD-PULP AND PAPER 
Newsprint Other 
Year Wood-Pulp Paper Papers} 
tons tons tons 
193 Oe cei ee eee MRE Te eee ..... 4,166,301 2,926,597 673,905 
N QAO Terie bots seal vate ache Mee Reo O, cO2 3;503,801 815,613 
OA ied Meta ec tarers ote ania ter aheseule sales bole oie fnichelionere Ree 5,720,847 3,519,733 1,010,408 
1A ee 8 is ad Soe eg eh PN RR 5,606,461 3,257,180 984,587 


1 Including paper boards. 


| Up to the end of 1941 conditions caused by the War had the effect of intensifying 
| the demand for products of the pulp and paper industry, but did not result in any 
major disturbance of normal operating and trade practices. While the Armed Forces 
and the munitions industries required more paper to conduct business, and require- 


A Modern Pulp and Paper Plant in the Gaspe Region of Quebec.—This is typical of the many pulp and 
paper establishments that have brought Canada to a foremost position in this industry. 


I 


| Courtesy, Canadian Airways Limited 
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ments for pulps, wrapping papers, and newsprint increased, these products continued 
to be distributed through what were pretty much the normal channels. The uses of 
the products of this industry for direct war purposes may be less obvious than in 
some other cases, but it has secured for Canada most urgently needed supplies of 
foreign exchange, particularly United States dollars. This function was of excep- 
tional importance prior to the entry of the United States into the War. Through the 
processes of foreign trade many thousands of tons of pulp and paper shipped across 
the southern border reappeared in Canada in the form of training aircraft, guns, 
tanks and other war supplies which could not at that time be manufactured here. 

A special contribution to the general war effort was made by the pulp and paper 
industry by the adoption of a program for the manufacture of “bits and pieces” in 
its extensive and well-equipped machine shops, and the diversified list of products 
made includes parts for naval and cargo vessels, aeroplanes and gun-mountings, as 
well as gauges and other special devices. During the first year, supplies produced 
were valued at more than $1,250,000, and subsequent production has been much 
greater. 

At the beginning of 1942 there were some doubts whether production of pulp- 
wood could be maintained at the rate of the previous year, and meanwhile the outflow 
to the United States was greater than ever before. Production and distribution of 
pulpwood were, therefore, placed under direction of the Timber Controller and all 
exports to non-Empire countries were made subject to permit. Arrangements were 
made, however, whereby United States mills, which normally depended on Canadian 
wood, would receive enough to meet their ordinary requirements. During the year all 
business in wood-pulps and papers was brought under the control of Administrators of 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. The first Newsprint Administrator was 
appointed in December, 1941. 

Newsprint mills are very large consumers of power and Canada is outstanding 
among nations as a producer of hydro-electric power. Nevertheless, during the latter 
part of 1942, the needs of munitions industries and other direct war production were 
so great that restrictions had to be placed on the amount of current available to 
newsprint mills in parts of Ontario and Quebec. This inevitably resulted in reduction 
of the quantities of newsprint paper manufactured. 

To meet this new situation, the Newsprint Administrator entered into negotia- 
tions with United States authorities intending to bring the whole newsprint industry 
of North America under a more or less uniform system of control. United States 
publishers were asked by their Government to reduce consumption, and in Canada 
plans were made for a pooling scheme whereby mills that had been compelled to 
surrender business by lack of power would be compensated from a fund to be built 
up from contributions by mills that were able to maintain or increase their output. 
This fund is held by the Commodity Prices Stabilization Corporation of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. 

At the beginning of 1943 a quota arrangement covering 25 mills was put into 
effect. Nevertheless, the reduced rate of operation of the industry as a whole placed 
Canadian manufacturers in a very difficult position because there had been no increase 
in the standard price of newsprint ($50 per ton at New York) since 1938. During 
the intervening period costs of operation had risen steadily and a price increase of 
$4 per ton was authorized in February, effective Mar. 1, 1943. 

In the early summer of 1943 newly developed hydro-electric projects came into 
operation, substantially easing the power situation, but no considerable increase in 
the output of paper then seemed possible because of shortage of labour and consequent 
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Wooden Fuselage Pieces for a Mosquito Aeroplane.—A lath strip, tongue and groove fitting, and special 
adhesives bind the parts together so neatly and firmly that the join is not only invisible but as strong 
as any part of the fuselage. 


Courtesy, National Film Board 


shortage of pulpwood. Shipments of newsprint to the United States were stabilized at 
210,000 tons per month and Canada endeavoured to supply her neighbour with 
1,550,000 cords of pulpwood and about 1,200,000 tons of wood-pulps during the year. 
The increasing difficulties of the newsprint industry were recognized by authorization 
of a further price increase of $4 per ton, effective Sept. 1, 1943. 


Special Forest Products 


Pit Props—When shipments from the Baltic area to the United Kingdom were 
stopped by enemy action early in the War, Great Britain lost not only a large propor- 
tion of her lumber imports, but also the chief source of supply of the pit props 
essential to the operation of vitally important coal mines. Round timber to be 
used for this purpose must be prepared according to very exacting specifications, and 
these were not familiar to the logging industry of Eastern Canada. In spite of this, 
operators in the Maritime Provinces immediately accepted large contracts and in a 
single operating year, 1940-41, shipped 240,000 fathoms of pit props, equivalent to 
just over 400,000 cords, to Britain. In 1941 arrangements were completed for supply- 
ing the mines of the United Kingdom with home-grown timber and operations in 
Canada were discontinued. 


Aeroplane Components.—During the War of 1914-18 the frames of all aircraft 
were made of wood. Sitka spruce, which grows only on the west coasts of Canada 
and the United States, was found to be superior to all other species for this very 
exacting use. Output of lumber of suitable quality was expanded rapidly between 1914 
and 1918, and as rapidly declined thereafter. During the succeeding 20 years, sales 
of this high-quality selected spruce were small but, on the outbreak of the present 
War, the demand suddenly became as great as it had been in 1918. Special steps had 
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to be taken to encourage production and in 1942 a Crown company, known as Aero 
Timber Products, Ltd., was created to expedite logging of Sitka spruce on the Queen 
Charlotte Islands. The specifications of lumber acceptable to the aircraft industry 
are so rigid that only a relatively small proportion of the lumber sawn from carefully 
selected logs is good enough to meet requirements. Consequently, the supply of the 
large quantities of aircraft stock needed by the United Kingdom and by Canada’s own 
aircraft industry imposes a heavy drain on the limited stocks of large-size Sitka 
spruce trees that are still available. It is estimated that the output of “aeroplane 
spruce” in 1943 will total 30 million board feet, which figure may be compared with 
the production of 26 million feet in the last full year of the War of 1914-18. 

In addition to Sitka spruce to be used in the fabrication of structural components, 
the aircraft industry requires large quantities of plywoods for use in covering wings 
and fuselages. In building up these plywoods, veneers which conform to exceptionally 
high specifications must be used. It has been found that the yellow birch of Eastern 
Canada provides the best wood for the manufacture of aircraft veneers and conse- 
quently there has been very keen search for birch logs of the requisite quality. Pro- 
duction of this material in quantity is difficult because only occasional trees are large 
enough and of sufficiently high quality to meet the requirements. Output of yellow 
birch veneer logs totalled 66,500 tons in 1940 and is estimated at 110,000 tons for 1943. 
Production and distribution of veneer logs in Eastern Canada has been placed under 
the control of a Crown company known as Veneer Log Supply Company, Ltd., with 
headquarters at Montreal. Concurrently with expansion of the output of veneer logs, 
a number of Canadian factories have undertaken the manufacture of aircraft veneers 
and plywoods. Production of such plywoods in 1943 is estimated at 333 million 
square feet. 


Wood Fuel.—In the summer of 1942, it became apparent that the country was 
threatened with a serious shortage of wood fuel. Normal consumption of this com- 
modity is in the order of 9,000,000 cords annually, and most of it is produced by many 
thousands of individual farmers, rather than by relatively large industrial units. 
Shortages of farm labour, together with the abnormal demands for production of food 
of all kinds, have resulted in curtailed production. This shortage is very serious, 
particularly in sections of the country which normally rely mainly on wood for both 


Aircraft Construction.— 
Thin veneer plywood 
strips being skilfully 
wrapped around a solid 
wooden mandrel, in 
three or more layers. 


Courtesy, Cockshutt 
Moulded Aircraft 
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Firewood for Winter.—Citizens every- 
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situation. 
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heating and cooking. A special con- 
dition developed in Vancouver and 
other coast centres where many 
homes and buildings are equipped 
for heating with sawmill refuse, 
which was also in short supply. A 
Deputy Administrator of Wood 
Fuel was appointed under the Coal Controller of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
in July, 1942, and a survey of the situation was undertaken. Ceiling prices were estab- 
lished and efforts were made to ensure at least a minimum supply for all concerned. 
In 1943 this activity was transferred to the Department of Munitions and Supply 
and placed under direction of a Wood Fuel Controller. Normally, cutting is carried 
on in the autumn and winter to meet the requirements of the following winter, but 
it became evident by March of 1943 that the season would have to be prolonged if 
sufficient supplies for 1943-44 were to be obtained. Under the direction of the Wood 
Fuel Controller the Commodity Prices Stabilization Corporation has therefore paid 
a subsidy to wood-fuel dealers at the rate of $1 per cord on cordwood of commercial 
grade contracted for and cut between Mar. 5 and Dec. 31, 1943, and held for the 
dealer’s account. To encourage dealers to move cordwood and millwood to markets 
where fuel is needed from areas beyond those from which supplies are normally 
secured, a further subsidy covering transportation costs is payable. Where these 
measures are still insufficient to ensure adequate supplies for sale at ceiling prices, 
it has been announced recently that the Wood Fuel Controller may authorize addi- 
tional Government assistance as required. The Commodity Prices Stabilization 
Corporation is prepared to purchase any wood fuel on which the $1 subsidy has been 
paid, still in the hands of dealers on May 31, 1944. 


Effects of War on the Forests 
It is self-evident that the extraordinary demand created by the War for forest 
products of all kinds has imposed an abnormal drain on the reserves of merchantable 
timber. There has been particularly severe over-cutting of such specially valuable 
trees as Sitka spruce and the finer specimens of yellow birch. In addition, shortages 
of labour have seriously hampered protection of the forests against fire and other 
enemies, and forest research has been brought almost to a standstill. 
If the forests are not to be impaired, the volumes of wood removed each year 
to serve useful purposes and the volumes burned or destroyed by pests must be 
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replaced by annual growth. It becomes very important, therefore, to form at least 
an approximate judgment as to whether or not such replacement is, in fact, taking 
place. The relationship between the normal pre-war rate of depletion and the rate 
effective under war conditions in 1941, when both utilization and losses were abnorm- 
ally high, is illustrated in the following statement. 


FOREST DEPLETION 


Notre.—Volumes are stated in millions of cubic feet of standing timber. 


Ten-Year 
Average 1941 
1930-39 
(Pre-War) 
(CDK Ssifo eb KCl OM rans ey, CN, RR Aare nen perk eer Teh 7 Do) 3,354 
EVESELOVERC sD Venere te ee ee ene ae ee 404 1,045 
Destroyed by insects and tree diseases.............. 700 700 
LOCALS Seek. Cael. «ete eo eee cert eR entre ee 3,623 5,099 


In the ten-year period 1930-39, 70 p.c. of the total volume of depletion was used 
and 30 p.c. was destroyed by fire and pests. In 1941 only 66 p.c. was used while 34 
p.c. was so destroyed. 

All of the material utilized was taken from that portion of the forest which is 
classed as productive and accessible, and practically all of the material reported to 
be destroyed was in the same area, estimated at 275 million acres. A simple calcula- 
tion will show that the average rate of depletion current before the War could be 
replaced if the annual rate of growth over the whole accessible productive forest 
averaged about 14 cubic feet per acre, but replacement of the 1941 depletion would 
require an average growth rate of 184 cubic feet. 

Although many studies of rates of growth in Canadian forests have been made, 
it is not yet possible to estimate with contfidence the actual growth in the forest as 
a whole. It is known, however, that in a number of countries in Northern Europe, 
where the forests have been under relatively intensive management for considerable 
periods of time, an average annual growth of 28 cubic feet per acre is obtained; and 
growing conditions in Canadian forests are at least as good as those in Northern 
Europe. On the other hand, forest management in Canada is only in a rudimentary 
stage of development, and the full rate of production of which our forest soils are 
capable cannot be obtained until more intensive methods of management are intro- 
duced. It seems probable that, under pre-war conditions, growth was in fact equal 
to depletion in the forests of Canada, so far as total volume of trees of all species 
was concerned ; but it would be rash to assume that the much higher rate experienced 
in 1941 could be maintained indefinitely under present methods of operation without 
serious consequences. 

The above summary does not by any means tell the whole story. Even if total 
growth were equal to total depletion before the War, we are not justified in assuming 
that the original and very favourable distribution of tree species in the forest was 
being maintained. In some cases valuable kinds of timber have been removed and 
replaced by species of inferior utility. For example, a stand of good spruce saw timber 
may be burned and the site it formerly occupied reproduced to poplar and birch. 
Again, the whole of the accessible productive forest is not worked uniformly since 
a large proportion of the annual cut is taken from the most easily reached stands 
in order to keep current operating costs at a minimum. This tendency has been 
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FORESTRY IN WAR-TIME 


accentuated by the War and, unfortunately, has become a necessity in the past two 
years, in order to maintain production with a dwindling labour force. A third factor, 
tending to reduce the value if not the volume of the forests, becomes operative when 
very large trees of great age are felled. Such virgin timber is mature or over-mature 
and, if it is not used, will eventually die and fall. Nevertheless, the high-quality 
logs yielded by such timber will eventually disappear from the market because the 
time needed for their growth, counted in hundreds. of years, is too great to be 
contemplated under any planned system of forest cropping. This is of particular 
importance on the west coast of British Columbia where Canada’s last great virgin 
forests are being logged, and where one-half of the total Canadian output of sawn 
lumber is produced. The gradual consumption of these magnificent stands does not 
necessarily mean that the annual output of wood will be reduced; but it does mean 
that industry will have to be adapted gradually to the use of smaller logs. 


The importance of the wood and paper group of industries to the whole Canadian 
economy is such that maintenance of the forests in a productive condition is a matter 
for general concern. So large a proportion of the land area of the nine provinces 
is better suited for growing crops of trees than for any other purpose that the pro- 
duction of forest products must be regarded as a permanent activity in future if the 
people of Canada are to obtain a full measure of benefit from their natural resources. 
Furthermore, the fact that 90 p.c. of all forests are owned by the Crown, and adminis- 
tered by the Provincial Governments in the public interest, gives an added incentive 
for public support of progressive forest policies. 


In the post-war period the forests of Canada will be required to make important 
contributions to programs of reconstruction both at home and abroad. They offer a 
broad field in which large numbers of returned members of the fighting forces and 
former employees of the munitions industry can be given useful work during the 
period which must elapse while war industries are being transformed to a peace- 
time basis. Additional facilities which will lead to reduction of annual wastage 
through fires, insects and tree diseases are urgently needed, especially forest roads ; 
forest inventories must be completed as an essential basis for better management ; 
and much valuable work can be undertaken to improve the productivity of the more 
accessible forest lands. It is expected that forest industries, normally one of the chief 
sources of employment in the country, will be able gradually to absorb large numbers 
of men and thus assist in their permanent re-establishment. 


It would be premature to attempt to make any detailed assessment of the future 
prospects of Canadian forest products in world trade, but it seems certain that very 
large quantities of Canadian lumber will be needed in Europe, and perhaps in the 
Orient as well, during the reconstruction period. World demand for wood and its 
products is very great and scientific research is constantly finding new and hitherto 
undreamed-of uses for this complex raw material. It seems probable, therefore, that in 
the long run external demands for Canadian forest products will expand. If such 
future developments are accompanied by the adoption of wise forest policies at home, 
the forest industries will continue to be one of the chief sources of Canada’s wealth. 
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CHAPTER I 
Population—Vital Statistics 


Population 


The present population of the earth is estimated at approximately 2,170,000,000.* 
The British Empire, which covers slightly less than one-quarter of the land area of 
the earth, has an estimated population of 500,774,000 or slightly less than one-quarter 
of the world’s population. Canada, which occupies over one-quarter of the area of 
the British Empire, has a population of 11,506,655 (1941 census) or about one forty- 
fifth of the Empire population. The latest official estimates of population of other 
British countries are: the British Isles, 50,744,000 (1940) ; Union of South Africa, 
10,522,000 (1941) ; Australia, 7,137,000 (1941) ; New Zealand, 1,639,000 (1942) ; all 
India, 388,998,000 (1941 census). While there is no absolute standard for population 
density, a certain minimum density is desirable. 


Growth of the Canadian Population.—The general rate of population increase in 
Canada in the opening decade of the present century was 34 p.c., the greatest for that 
decade of any country in the world. In the second decade the rate was 22 p.c., again 
the greatest, with the exception of Australia where growth was greater by a 
fraction of 1 p.c. A century earlier the United States grew 35 p.c. decade by decade 
until 1860, but with this exception there has been no recorded example of more rapid 
population growth than that of Canada in the early decades of the twentieth century. 
In 1871, only 2:97 p.c. of the population dwelt west of Lake of the Woods. In 1921 
the proportion was 28:37 p.c., in 1931, 29°50 p.c. and in 1941, 28°30 p.c. 


* The Statistical Year Book of the-League of Nations, 1941-42, gives the population of the world 
as 2,170,000,000 not including estimates of certain populations, chiefly i in Asia and Africa, where censuses 
are incomplete or do not exist. 


t The Statesman’s Year Book, 1943. 


Populations of Canada, Census Years 1871-1941 


Province 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 

| SA al Cie 94,021} 108,891; 109,078) 103,259 93,728 88,615 88 ,038 95 ,047 
INAShoopat 387,800} 440,572] 450,396) 459,574) 492,338 OPS Rok 512,846 577,962 
Nal Baas 285,094) 321,233) 321,263) 331,120) 351,889 387 , 876 408 ,219 457,401 
Que......]1,191,516]1,359,027]1,488,535/1,648 , 898]2 ,005,776 112,360,5102.3/2 ,874,662*! 3,331,882 
Ontien.c 1,620,851}1,926,922]2,114,321)2,182,947|2 ,527,292 112,933,662 {3,431,683 | 3,787,655 
Marnier. 5. 25,228). 62,260) 152,506} 255,211] 461,3941) 610,118 700,139 729,744 
SaSkerte ies = = = 91,279} 492,432 757,510 921,785 895 ,992 
Altavecre: = = = 73,022] 374,2954) 588,454 731,605 796,169 
BiG you 36,247 49,459 98,173] 178,657) 392,480 524,582 694,263 817,861 
Yukon. . = = = BU lS, 8,512 4,157 4,230 4,914 


N.W.T.5.. 48 ,000 56,446 98,967 20,129 6,5071-4 8, 1438 99,3168 12,028 
Canada..|3, 689, 257| 4,324, 810/4, 833, 239/5,371,315| 7,206, 643/8, 787 , 9492 |10,376, 786|11, 506,655 
\ 


1 Corrected as a result of the Boundaries Extension Acts, 1912. 2 Revised in accordance 
with the Labrador Award of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. The total for Canada includes 485 
members of the Royal Canadian Navy who were recorded separately in 1921. 3 Revised since 
the publication of the 1943 Handbook. 4 Corrected by transfer of population of Fort Smith 
(368) to the Northwest Territories. 5 The decreases shown in the population of the Northwest 
Territories since 1891 are due to the separation therefrom of vast areas to form Alberta, Saskatchewan 
and Yukon and to extend the boundaries of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. 
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POPULATION 


Sex and Age Distribution.—The population of Canada in 1941 was made up of 
5,900,536 males and 5,606,119 females. Thus there were 513 males and 487 females per 
1,000 population as compared with 518 males and 482 females in 1931. The trend 
of masculinity has decreased in late years due to the falling off in immigration which 
is always a strong influence in building up a masculine predominance in the age groups 
between 15 and 30 years. However, for 1941 the provinces of Prince Edward Island 
and New Brunswick showed a small increase in masculinity compared with 1931; 
elsewhere (with the exception of the Northwest Territories where the masculinity 
showed a substantial increase from 538 per 1,000 in 1931 to 557 in 1941) the proportion 
of females has increased. 


Sex and Age Distribution, by Provinces, 1941 


Prince Edward 


Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebec 
Age Group Island 
Males Females | Males |Females | Males | Females| Males Females 

O- 4 years....... 4,877 4,648} 29,353} 28,417) 25,337} 24,725) 179,007 174,428 
Srey ot) ae Cee Mibenr enere A 4,868 4,790} 28,268} 27,416) 24,176] 23,732 175,179} 172,761 
LOH TAS ee ts oe 4,834 4,656} 28,120) 27,266} 23,957} 23,864] 181,899] 179,539 
1S Ose nce: 4,678 4,506] 28,523} 27,898] 24,679] 23,765} 175,941} 175,252 
PAV IN. Ali Na enh eee 4,472 3,790] 27,934) 27,031] 22,026] 20,281) 148,355) 155,882 
25 —SA Weis ee ves 7,326 6,165} 47,719} 42,785} 34,916} 31,920} 262,195|] 266,555 
SS A Amaia eres 5,242 4,732} 32,681) 30,511} 24,733] 23,902} 201,846) 198,754 
Be Apres Week ho 4,690 4,489} 28,0841 26,544) 21,497) 20,156) 155,708) 146,612 
55--O4 ee ee Sat55 3,573) 22,036) 20,350} 16,362} 14,939} 106,405 99 ,609 
65-69° cas. 1,531 1,469 8,939 8,188 6,461 5,760 36,162 34,997 
J OFOfIOVED. cole ais + 2,955 3,001; 14,387) 15,512 9,953} 10,260 50,285 54,511 
All Ages... 49,228 45,819) 296,044) 281,918] 234,097| 223,304|1,672,982/1,658,900 

Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta 
Q- 4 years....... 151,497 146,427; 31,349} 30,310] 43,312] 41,641 37,975 36,926 
brea LOS CLOGS ey hb 152,909] 148,606) 31,657} 30,567] 44,683} 43,550 38,425 37,423 
Oa Taco ene 164,605} 160,199} 34,095) 33,001} 48,231) 46,659 39,198 38,505 
AS 19 ees g Moa 172,133} 166,983] 36,675) 36,718} 48,857] 47,152 39,335 39 ,023 
DO DAr ay Neyererces 163,579} 160,410} 34,898] 34,375] 44,204] 40,893 37,524 36,090 
DS—GAgt os otters. 305,515] 296,695} 59,225) 58,055} 68,850] 63,345 63,955 58 , 583 
DAA we oct ee 267,392} 251,309} 45,514) 42,594) 53,225) 46,180 55,124 43,813 
A 54 ae ee ee es 229.448)" 217,263) 44,422) (38.213) 54,937) 41,261 50,885 36,711 

55-645 Seen ae 169 ,281 162,079] 35,409) 27,016] 44,343] 28,417 39 939 25,494 | 

G56 9 mac eee erties Dil Le 58,618} 10,649 8,390} 12,351 7,997 11,150 Tasos) 
NOLO OVCL< acne 87,118 O7 S05 4 fSOl 12 426) 14570 Lie 354 12 ,948 9,790 
All Ages. ..|1,921,201|1,866,454) 378,079| 351,665) 477,563| 418,429} 426,458] 369,711 

British Columbia Yukon Rone CANADA 
Q- 4 years...... 30,118 29,394 234 235 844 800) 533,903} 517,951 
ByarP Oea SOT Perm iee 27 ,969 26,946 194 204 764 733] 529,092} 516,728 
LO 1A 30,580 30,126 183 166 602 592) 556,304) 544,573 
PS TORS. beens: SoM 32 , 893 128 124 536 509] 565,212} 554,823 
DO 24 ns he mcunt, 34,153 35,094 220 168 591 456] 517,956} 514,470 
eae Y. Naess Me yee 68 , 359 65,617 637 348 1,234 837)| 919,931] 890,905 
Sed Ame cera: 57,935 48,461 441 i atF 936 597} 745,069) 691,030 
ateys ke khan SA irae rae 57, 7A1 46,723 310 139 647 370] 648,369) 578,481 
55-6400 Fos boa 55,565 38,388 335 116 361 271)| 493,791] 420,252 
65-69 Fee cake & 17,266 12,327 185 42 99 66] 162,517 145 ,207 
POSOTIOVEL 2 oss ieee. 21,618 16,861 286 42 86 97|| 228,392! 231,699 


All Ages...}| 435,031) 382,830 3,153 1,761 6,700 Seg aaed ae 5,606,119 
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A Recent View of Edmonton.—The 
commercial centre and railhead of 
the extended developments that are 
now going on in the Canadian north- 
west and Alaska. 


Rural and Urban Population —For 
the purposes of the census, the popula- } 
tion residing in cities, towns and in- 
corporated villages has been defined as 
urban, and that outside of such locali- 
ties as rural. On the basis of this 
classification, urban communities ab- 
sorbed 60°22 p.c. of the total increase in population between 1931 and 1941, 
with the result that the urban population of Canada in 1941 exceeded the rural 
by 998,177. Out of every 1,000 persons in the country, 457 were resident on June 2, 
1941, in rural and 543 in urban communities, as compared with 463 in rural and 537 
in urban communities on June 1, 1931. Details of the population of all cities and 
towns having over 15,000 inhabitants are given by censuses from 1891 to 1941 in 
the table on pp. 55 and 56. 


Some of the larger cities have in their neighbourhoods “satellite” towns or other 
densely settled areas in close economic relationship with the central municipality. 
Computed on the basis of “greater” or “metropolitan area”, the total populations at 
the Census of 1941 were as follows: “Greater Montreal’, 1,139,921; “Greater 
Toronto”, 900,491; “Greater Vancouver’, 351,491; “Greater Winnipeg”, 290,540; 
“Greater Ottawa”, 215,022; “Greater Quebec”, 200,814; “Greater Hamilton”, 176,110; 
“Greater Windsor”, 121,112; “Greater Halifax”, 91,829; “Greater London”, 86,740; 
“Greater Victoria”, 75,218; “Greater Saint John”, 65,784. 


Rural and Urban Populations, by Provinces, 1931 and 1941 


1931 1941 Numerical Increases 
Province or Territory 1931-41 

; Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban 
Prince Edward Island.. 67 ,653 20,385 70,707 24,340 3,955 
INOVal SCOtiant ence cect 281,192 231,654 310,422 267 , 540 35 , 886 
New Brunswick........ 279,279 128 ,940 313,978 143 ,423 14,483 
@Quebec....2.- 2545-266.) 1,061,056 19 t5813;, 606) 15 222 1985122 109"684 296,078 
Ontario Mee pee 1,335,691 | 2,095,992 1,449,022 | 2,338,633 242 ,641 
Manitobaceas he cesee ne 384,170 315,969 407 ,871 321,873 5,904 
Saskatchewanus a. ncn. 630,880 290 ,905 600 , 846 295,146 4,241 
Alberta een Sie ae 453 ,097 278,508 489 ,583 306,586 28,078 
British Columbia....... 299 ,524 394,739 374,467 443 ,394 48,655 
Vik one etre aeke a ee 2,870 1,360 Sie bal7/ oy 437 

Northwest Territories... 9,316 Nil 12,028 Nil _ 
Canada....... 4,804,728 | 5,572,058 | 5,254,239 | 6,252,416 449 511 680 , 358 
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Populations of Cities and Towns having over 15,000 Inhabitants in 1941, 
Compared with Census Years 1891-1931 


Notge.—Urban centres in which a Board of Trade exists are indicated by an asterisk (*), and 
those in which there is a Chamber of Commerce by a dagger (f). In all cases the populations for 
previous censuses have been rearranged to cover the same areas as in 1941. 


Populations 
City or Town Province 
1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 

*tMontreal........ OnebeCse helen oe 254,278 |325,653 |490,504 |618,506 {818,577 | 903,007 
NOrONtOntie se ances Ontarioweneenne soe 181,215 |218,504 |381,833 {521,893 |631,207 | 667,457 
*Vancouver....... British Columbia..... 13,709 | 29,432 |120,847 |163,220 |246,593 | 275,353 
*Winnipe@......2. Niamttobanear nares 25,639 | 42,340 |136,035 {179,087 |218,785 | 221,960 
Pelamiltoneae ee Ontaniowse es ene 48,959 | 52,634 | 81,969 {114,151 {155,547 | 166,337 
Ottawane seen Ontaniomese seein 44,154 | 64,226 | 87,062 |107,843 |126,872 | 154,951 
EOUEDEC ade eo as < @OucHeCetemat ea acne 63,090 | 68,840 | 78,118 | 95,193 }130,594 | 150,757 
A NNANGSOR ata cee Ontario.:............| 12,607] 15,198 | 23,433 |] 55,935.) 98,179 | 105,311 
HedmMmontOnan. ose: AT bertassi eee tei cae - 4,176 | 31,064 | 58,821 | 79,197 93,817 
mCAISATY sca ciel. ‘Alberta heehee 3,876 4,392 | 43,704 | 63,305 | 83,761 88,904 
WMEONG ONES vont eee Ontariozs niece ee 31,977 | 37,976 | 46,300 | 60,959 | 71,148 78,264 
RANE 65 omigea ne INGValScotiate nent: 38,437 | 40,832 | 46,619 | 58,372 | 59,275 70,488 
VELCUTrey rete oe Oueheciinee sone ee 296 1,898 | 11,629 | 25,001 | 60,745 67,349 
SRESINA secon as Saskatchewan........ = 2,249 | 30,213 | 34,432 | 53,209 §8,245 
Sebel neon New Brunswick.......| 39,179 | 40,711 | 42,511 | 47,166 | 47,514 51,741 
HWactOhiancss cite British Columbia..... 16,841 | 20,919 | 31,660 | 38,727 | 39,082 44,068 
eSaska toon asi Saskatchewan........ - 113 | 12,004 | 25,739 | 43,291 43,027 
{Three Rivers..... Ouehecsir se. ee 8,334 9,981 13,691 | 22,367 | 35,450 42,007 
{Sherbrooke....... Ouebeciartee sie. 10,097 | 11,765 | 16,405 |} 23,515 | 28,933 35,965 
*Kitchener........ Ontario a seo winaee 9,747 | 15,196 | 21,763 | 30,793 35,657 
if 00 poten ai arg OnebecHey rt sane 11,264 | 13,993 18.222 | 245 417 | 29,433 32,947 
“ASG OER A Ameer o aie Ontanion asaeceece one _ 2,027 4,150 8,621 18,518 32,203 
aaSTAMELOLG if-t..c' eto'| OI CATION treme oe ee ote 12,753 | 16,619 | 23,132 | 29,440 | 30,107 31,948 

Ontremont)a.. +0. Oue pectic ot, ec 795 1,148 4,820 | 13,249 | 28,641 30,751 
tFort William..... Ontanlowermne-s cet. 2,176 3,633 | 16,499 | 20,541 | 26,277 30,585 
jSticatharinesas..|Ontario.ce. sare so «cc 9,170 9,946 | 12,484 | 19,881 | 24,753 30,275 
ikKeineston!.......... Ontanione eee oe oe LOnZOSe i OOLe et oro Aalmeo tl iOSeleo ore oo 30,126 
PEATMIMING  , <e.. » 2s Ontariowee eens see - = = 3,843 | 14,200 28,790 
EON AMEN scr cisbcivey's lave INOVALSCOtIa ne seein 2,427 9,909 | 17,723 | 22,545 | 23,089 28,305 
TOsiiawale cy ate: Ontariomecuee ne. cccaen 4,066 4,394 7,436 | 11,940 | 23,439 26,813 

Westmount...... Quebecstaemancianicckes 3,076 8,856 | 14,579 | 17,593 | 24,235 26,047 
*Sault Ste. Marie../Ontario...........-.. 2,414 7,169 | 14,920 | 21,092 | 23,082 25,794 
{Peterborough..... Ontarioseoe wee an 11,391 | 12,886 | 18,360 | 20,994 | 22,327 25,350 
*Glace Bay........ INoval Scotian. soso. 2,459 6,945 | 16,562 | 17,007 | 20,706 25,147 
betoyee. (Nigel albh gaey omic Ontariowde one cece 2,698 3,214 | 11,220 | 14,886 | 19,818 24,426 
MG UID: aaccce «stg Ontaniomecn sae 10-537 | 1496.1 15 U7 Slats 128 1212075 DIR IRE 
*NMoncton.........- New Brunswick....... 8,762 9,026 } 11,345 | 17,488 | 20,689 22,763 
*New Westminster|British Columbia..... 6,678 6,499 | 13,199 | 14,495 | 17,524 21,967 

Moosejaw......... Saskatchewan........ - 1 SSSale15 S250 (Loe 2S5nl e216 299 20,753 
fNiagara Falls..... ONnTATION rss eis oper 4,528 SmOZ 9,248 |! 14,764 | 19,046 20,589 
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The Alaska 
way.—This 


passes. 


High- 


aerial 


view shows the 
type of country 
through which it 


Courtesy, National 


Film Board 
Populations of Cities and Towns having over 15,000 Inhabitants in 1941, 
Compared with Census Years 1891-1931—concluded 
Populations 
City or Town Province Se ne ne 
1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 

fehawinigan Falls,.|Québec. 2.2... 2.66%. - - 4,265 | 10,625 | 15,345 20,325 
TISACHINeG tecemme OuEehbecte- cect ct 4,819 6,365 | 11,688 | 15,404 | 18,630 20,051 
jOatiia: aso oe me st lOntariol «asia temas oe 6,692 8,176 9,947 | 14,877 | 18,191 18,734 
- St DOltacen ene Manitobamen-ce scene 17553 2,019 7,483 | 12,821 16,305 18,157 
{st.blyacinthes=.).|Ouebectconom-meccece 7,016 9,210 9,797 | 10,859 | 13,448 17,798 
tBrandoneeee oe Manitoparnneencoa toon SS 5,620 | 13,839 | 15,397 | 17,082 17,383 
<Chatianl.. cee Ontariom aera ese 9,052 9,068 | 10,770 | 13,256 | 14,569 17,369 
TSt.elhomasyce a Ontanioce see ace ee 10,366 | 11,485 | 14,054 | 16,026 | 15,430 LEG S2 
*Valleyfield 

(Salaberry de) |Quebec.............. § 515") 11,055 9,449 OPTS hl at 17,052 
*Stratioraee eee Ontariome.c sa eee 9,500 9,959 | 12,946 | 16,094 | 17,742 17,038 
fChicoutimi....... Quebec tae os Saas Be 2ll 3,826 5,880 8,937 | 11,877 16,040 
tBelleville......... Ontario. 0 -ee ae 9,916 9,117 9,876 | 12,206 | 13,790 15,710 
North Bave one Ontariosay me aac ceeses 1,848 2,530 73737 105692) 15,528 15,599 
*Galtte neh. Ontariows, oe mise C2535. 7,866 | 10,299 | 13,216 | 14,006 15,346 


Racial Origins.—The object of securing information on racial origin at the census 
is to ascertain from what basic ethnic stocks the Canadian population, more particu- 
larly the recently immigrated population, is derived. The answer “Canadian” does 
not, therefore, apply here. This information is separate altogether from that of 
nationality or birthplace where the answer “Canadian” or “Canada” is applicable. 


Racial Distribution.—The population of English origin increased by 226,983 in 
1941 compared with 196,061 in the previous decade; that of Scottish origin by only 
57,624 compared with 172,725; and that of Irish origin by 36,894 compared with 
123,005. The population of British Isles races increased from 5,381,071 to 5,715,904, 
or by 334,833, between 1931 and 1941. This represented 29-6 p.c. of the total increase 
as compared with 32-2 p.c. of the total increase for the previous decade. On the other 
hand, the population of French origin increased from 2,927,990 in 1931 to 3,483,038 
in 1941 or by 555,048 (49-1 p.c. of the total increase for the decade) and showed the 
greatest absolute increase for any decade since 1871. The following table gives figures 
from the beginning of the century for the chief racial groups making up the Canadian 
population. 
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Origins of the People, Census Years 1901-41 


Origin 


Totals, British Isles Races.. 


Hrenchico. sees 


ANISCHIAN Cotaaeeom eee ecs Ose eve uke 
Beloianinse sessment. 


(GHINeSE tte aot Cae thon cakes 


EIN garianceweer ee. eee ee 
Endianlands Dskimone. seen ee 


italiani crc 


apaiesei eee ne hocooe. 
IN@ STOR ec cee toes es ena. 


én (e avia Fe) '6) ple fele ©) |e ie) 'e (6) 0) 


IRAUISSIATI Cee ett eee are 


Yugoslavic Song aL aCe oe ee 
MATIOUS! a tcrc erence aera e 


Grand Totals........ 


CC 


1901 


988,721 


3,063,195 


1,649,371 
10,9471 
2,994 


5,371,315 


1911 


1,871,268 


3,999 ,081 


2,061,719 
44,036 
9,664 


31,381 
16,932 


LATION 


1941 


1921 1931 
2,545,358 2,741,419 2,968 , 402 
1,107 , 803 1,230,808 1,267,702 
1,173,625 1,346,350 1,403 ,974 
41,952 62,494 75,826 
4,868,738 5,381,071 5,715 ,904 
2,452,743 2,927,990 3,483 ,038 
107,671 48,639 Si NS: 
20,234 IN SOS 29,711 
1,765 3,160 3,260 
39,587 46,519 34,627 
, 840 30,401 42,912 
21,494 43 ,885 41,683 
294,635 473 ,544 464,682 
5,74 9,444 11,692 
126,196 156,726 170,241 
13,181 40,582 54,598 
133,724 128,890 125,21 
66,769 98,173 112,625 
15,868 23,342 23,149 
18,291 19,456 22,174 
117,505 148 ,962 212,863 
53,403 145 ,503 167,485 
13,470 29,056 24,689 
100,064 88,148 83,708 
167 ,359 228,049 244,603 
106,721 225 AS 305 ,929 
3,906 16,174 21,214 
8,796 27,476 67,357 
21,249 8,898 3,215 
10,376,786 11,506,655 


7,206,643 | 8,787,949 


1 Includes Bohemian, Bukovinian and Slavic. 


3 Includes Bulgarian. 


2 Includes Lithuanian and Moravian. 


4Includes Danish, Icelandic, Norwegian and Swedish; in 1931 they 


numbered, respectively, 34,118, 19,382, 93,243, 81,306; in 1941, 37,439, 21,050, 100,718, 85,396. 


Birthplaces.—In addition to, or as supplementary to, the question of racial origin, 
it is important to know the birthplaces of the population—the number of the popula- 
tion, for instance, born in Canada. Such Canadian born may, of course, be of any 
racial origin, e.g., English, French, German, etc. The following table gives the 
birthplaces of the population as shown in the past five decennial censuses. 


Birthplaces of the Population, Census Years 1901-41 


Cana- Other 
Year dian British 

Born Born! 

No. No. 
1901. 4,671,815 421,051 
1911 5,619,682 834,229 
1921 6,832,224) 1,065,448 
1931. 8,069,261) 1,184,830 
1941. 9,487,808] 1,003,769 


Foreign Born Percentages of Total Population 

Total Foreign Born 
United | Other | popu- |) Gana. | Other |-————— 

States me lation di ¢ Brit- ted Other 

Born gn i ish Unite For- 

Born Born Bath States a 

Born pou 

No. No. No. p.c. p.c DEC p.c 

127, 399| 150, 50m eo elo 86-98 7-84 2-38 2-80 
303,680} 449,052} 7,206,643 77-98} 11-58 4-21 6°23 
374,022} 516,255) 8,787,949 77°75 12-12 4-26 5-87 
344,574] 778,121] 10,376,786 77-76| 11-42 3-32 7-50 
312,473| 701,660/11,506,655 2 82-46 8-72 2-72 6-10 


1 Includes some hundreds of persons born at sea. 


2 Includes ‘‘birthplace not stated”’. 
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Religions.—Of the total population in 1941 (11,506,655), 4,986,552 or 43-34 p.c. 
were members of the Roman Catholic faith (including 185,657 Greek Catholics). The 
United Church of Canada, with 2,204,875 members or 19-16 p.c. of the population, 
was second and the Anglicans, with 1,751,188 or 15-22 p.c., third. The Presbyterian 
was the next largest group with 829,147 members or 7-21 p.c. in 1941. 


Membership of the Eight Leading Religious Denominations, Census 
Years 1901-41 


Religious Denomination 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 
Romany Catholicn saat 2,229,600 | 2,833,041 | 3,389,626 | 4,285,3881) 4,986,5521 
United Church of Canada......... - - 8,728 |:2,017,375 | 2,204,875 
ATI GLICAN A ame ene Rte a ee oe oy as 681,494 | 1,043,017 | 1,407,780 | 1,635,615 | 1,751,188 
Presbyterian ecco oe eee ee 842,531 | 1,116,071 1,409 , 406 870,7282 829,147 2 
Baptists Seta tt cakes aie eee 318,005 3825720 421,730 443 ,341 483 ,592 
utheran.< ienicesr eee et ee 92,524 229 , 864 286,458 394,194 401,153 
MQWISHIE. has Se pay ere a nee ae ae 16,401 74,564 125,197 155,614 168 , 367 
Greek Orthodoxtmen ass Jenene 15,630 88,507 169 , 832 102 ,389 139 ,629 

1 Includes 186,654 and 185,657 Greek Catholics, respectively. 2 These are the “‘continuing 
Presbyterians’’ who did not join with the Methodists and Congregationalists to form the United Church 
of Canada in the ’twenties. 2 Greek Orthodox and Greek Catholics combined under the term 


an eee in 1921, in the Censuses of 1931 and 1941, Greek Catholics are included with Roman 
atholics. 


Membership of the Eight Leading Denominations, by Provinces and Territories, 


1941 
R Church Presby- |B Luth Ei 
: oman urc : resby- apt- uth- : 
Province Catholic of Anglican terian ist eran Jewish hee 
Canada 

LEP Dae Autos 42,743 24,005 Tee 14,724 5,443 45 18 10 
INGS cca 188,944 124,301 103 , 393 47,415 89,272 9,104 2,167 347 
IN: B Sersee - 220,454 63,268 SRS 15,382 88 , 766 870 1,196 85 
Que... ee. |) 2,.694),021 100,196 162 ,056 56,086 12 ,303 7,081 65 ,683 12,040 
Ontereoues: 882,369] 1,073,425 815,413} 433,708} 192,915} 104,111 69,217 28,383 
Namie. tee 203 ,259 194,001 125 ,076 43,073 13,267 48,213 185715 PXV Held 
Saskie ser. 243,734 230,495 117,674 54,856 19,460} 104,717 4,076 37,699 
Jat hea oe 191,343 193 ,664 Lise 279 68,910 32,268 84,630 4,052 34,991 
BiCrare a) 113,282 200 , 817 245 ,531 94,300 29,780 41,772 3,239 5,198 
Nikon eer 742 404 2eS45) 422 HS 368 Y 67 
BN Vicar 5,061 299 5 047) 271 43 242 6 32 


Canada...| 4,986,552] 2,204,875) 1,751,188] 829,147) 483,592) 401,153) 168,367) 139,629 


Aboriginal Races 


According to 1941 Census figures, the aboriginal population amounts in all to 
little more than 1 p.c. of the total population. The majority is made up of Indians. 


Indians.—Indian affairs are administered by the Indian Affairs Branch of the 
Department of Mines and Resources under the authority of the Indian Act. Reserves 
have been set aside for the various bands of Indians in the Dominion since the earliest 
times and the Indians located thereon are under the supervision of the local agents 
of the Branch. The activities of the Branch, as guardians of the Indians, include the 
control of Indian education, the care of health, etc., the development of agriculture and 
other pursuits among them, the administration of their funds and legal transactions, 
and the general supervision of their welfare. 
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Eskimos rolling over 
one of a batch of 
white whales that 
have been _ har- 
pooned. 


Courtesy, Hudson’s 
Bay Company 


The Indian Act provides for enfranchisement of Indians. In the older provinces, 
where the Indians have been longer in contact with civilization, many are becoming 
enfranchised. Great discretion, however, is exercised by the Government in dealing 
with this problem. Indians who become enfranchised lose the special protection 
attached to their wardship, so that premature enfranchisement must be avoided. 

According to the Dominion Census of 1941, the total number of Indians was 
118,316 (60,182 males and 58,134 females) made up by provinces as follows: P.E.L, 
258; N.S., 2,063 ; N.B., 1,939 ; Que., 11,863 ; Ont., 30,336; Man., 15,473; Sask., 13,384; 
Alta., 12,565; B.C., 24,875; Yukon, 1,508; N,W.T., 4,052. 


Eskimos.—The Eskimos of Canada are found principally on the northern fringe 
of the mainland and on islands in the Arctic Archipelago and in Hudson Bay, although 
in the Baker Lake-Chesterfield Inlet area on the west side of Hudson Bay there are 
bands of Eskimos who are essentially an inland people, and who subsist chiefly on 
caribou. 

The administrative care of Eskimos devolves upon the Lands, Parks and Forests 
Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources, which, by regulative measures, 
conserves the natural resources necessary to their subsistence. Contact with the 
Eskimos is maintained through permanent stations in the eastern, central, and western 
Arctic, at a number of which medical officers are located, and by means of the annual 
Canadian Eastern Arctic Patrol by steamship. Law and order in all regions in Canada 
inhabited by Eskimos is maintained by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 

According to the Dominion Census of 1941, there were 7,205 Eskimos in Canada, 
75 p.c. of these being in the Northwest Territories. The distribution by provinces 
Wasa None 7 Oue.11.//o. Ont. 33. Man., le Sask.4 Alta. 4° BC.) 72.N. We l.5 404: 


Immigration 


Total immigrants into Canada during the fiscal year ended in 1943 numbered 
7,445 as compared with 8,865 in 1942 and 11,496 in 1941. 

English, Scottish, Irish, and Welsh from overseas numbered 2,418 as compared 
with 2,182 and 3,104 in 1942 and 1941, respectively ; immigrants from the United States 
totalled 4,827 in 1943 as compared with 6,311 and 7,443, respectively, for the two 
previous years; from other countries the number was 200 as compared with 372 
and 949. 

A movement not included in the immigration statistics is that of ‘returned Cana- 
dians’. These Canadian citizens are divided into three groups: (a) Canadian born; 
(b) British born (outside of Canada) ; and (c) naturalized in Canada. The total for 
1942-43 was 3,253 as compared with 3,318 in 1941-42. 
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Although tourists entering Canada are not immigrants, their admission calls for 
an immigration examination at the International Boundary and at ocean ports. In 
1942-43 the number of entries in this class totalled 15,141,000 made up of 10,727,000 
tourists, etc., 4,410,000 residents returning and 3,000 Canadians returning after resi- 
dence in the United States, as mentioned in the preceding paragraph; in 1941-42 the 
total entries numbered 18,012,000 divided into 13,948,000 tourists, etc., 4,061,000 
returning residents and 3,000 returned Canadians. 


Vital Statistics 


Canada has had a national system of registration since 1920, organized by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics in collaboration with the Registration Officials of the 
provinces. 


Births, Deaths and Marriages in Canada 


Births — Deaths Marriages 

Province 19421 1926 19421 ~ 1926 19421 1926 

Rate Rate Rate Rate Rate Rate 

No per M | per M No per M | per M No per M | per M 
Prince Edward Is.. 2,135 Dow 20-1 959 10-0 10-3 778 8-1 5-3 
INOVaiSCOblane eae 15,254 26-0 21-3 6,350 10-8 12-4 6,871 11-7 5-6 
New Brunswick.....| 12,651 27-2 26-1 5,149 11-1 12-6 4,933 10-6 7-4 
Quebecnearcc ee 95,031 28-0 31-6 || 33,801 10-0 14-3 || 33,857 10-0 6:8 
Ontario..... 78,080 20-4 21-4 || 39,085 10-2 11-3 || 45,468 11-9 7°5 
Manitobas sass 15.670 21-2 22-9 6,410 8-7 8-3 8,395 11-4 7-1 
Saskatchewan...... 18,159 20-0 25-2 Oe WLS} 6-8 7-4 7,207 8-0 6°7 
Albertaycc: cee ee 18,203 22-6 23-8 6,077 7°5 8-5 9,033 11-2 7-4 
British Columbia...| 16,798 20:4 16-6 8,860 10-7 9-0 || 10,826 13-1 7°3 
Canada?....... 271,981 23-4 24-7 112,864 9-7 11-4 127,368 10-9 7-1 

1 Preliminary figures. 2 Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Births—From 1926 to 1930 the number of births showed an upward trend rising 
from 232,750 to 243,495. This movement was reversed until 1939 when the number of 
births was 229,468 as against 229,446 in 1938. In 1940 the figure rose to 244,316; in 
1941 to 255,317 and in 1942 to 271,981, the highest ever recorded in Canada. Because 
of the growing population, the rate showed a steady drop from 1926 to 1937 of from 
24-7 to 19-8, but in 1940 the rate stood at 21:5, in 1941 at 22-2, and in 1942 at 23-4. 


The influence of war on Canadian births is reflected in the sharp increases in 
both rates and numbers for the years 1940 to 1942, the rate for 1942 being the highest 
recorded since 1930. 


Deaths.—The ten leading causes of death accounted for well over 76 p.c. of the 
total deaths in Canada in 1942 and “diseases of the heart”, considered as a group, was 
the most important cause. Cancer was second; incidentally, the death rate from this 
cause has advanced almost every year from 1926 to 1942, the increase in that period 
being from 80-7 to 117-2 per 100,000 population; there is every indication of a 
smoothing out of the rate curve for this disease. This increase in deaths is rather 
misleading, being due to improvement in diagnostic and X-ray techniques and to the 
ageing of the Canadian population. In 1926 pneumonia was in third place with a rate 
of 89-3. Its drop in 1942 to eighth place with a rate of 49-6 is no doubt attributable 
to the general use of sulphanilamide and its derivatives as antigens for this disease. 
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Blood Donor Service. 
—Each day hun- 
dreds of Canadians 
donate their blood 
for use on) war 
fronts. Voluntary 
donations are made 
through a country- 
wide service main- 
tained by the Red 
Cross. 


Courtesy, National 
Film Board 


Infant Mortality—In Canada during recent years this rate has shown a sub- 
stantial reduction, falling from 102 per 1,000 live births in 1926 to 61 in 1939 and 56 
in 1940. However, in 1941 the rate increased to 60 per 1,000 live births and dropped 
again to 54 in 1942. i 


Infant Deaths and Death Rates in Canada 


| 
Infants under One Year Rates per 1,000 Live Births 


Province -—_ 
1926 1940 1941 19421 1926 1940 1941 19421 

Prince Edward Island.......... 123 137 163 106 70 65 80 50 
ING Var SCOLIAn eee eaen ne 882 802 908 881 80 62 65 58 
INewa brunswick ie. sie c cies 1,095 934 936 977 106 80 76 aah 
OUCDEC Ae tie a ee ie 11,666 | 5,856 | 6,770 | 6,657 142 70 76 70 
OMtaniow Vere. ecw thc ote oo iela ere 5, SO2ME2E 959013), 294.595.1352 78 43 46 40 
MMiamitO Date wareniel ooo ean Bee sc 1122 756 788 807 77 51 53 51 
SaskatcChewatle onscoms «<b sees ee 1,681 979 946 785 81 ot 51 43 
PAU er aeumaicaatrerc ioe kerasonc te eioreia oat 1,233 834 879 699 85 48 51 38 
British Columbia....... : 588 526 552 593 58 38 37 35 

Canadaens.22 eee 23,692 |13,783 |15,236 |14,637 102 56 60 54 

1 Preliminary figures. 2 Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Natural Increase.—Natural increase results from the difference between births 
and deaths. The birth rate (as indicated in the table at p. 60) is, in general, declining 
in Canada, although it increased in 1940, 1941 and 1942. The death rate is declining 
at a somewhat lower rate (1937 and 1941 show a slight rise) with the result that the 
rate of natural increase has been downward on the whole since 1930. The rate for 1926 
was 13:3 per 1,000; for 1929 it was 12-2; for 1933, 11-3; for 1938, 11-0; for 1940, 
11-7; for 1941, 12-2; and for 1942, 13-7. 


Marriages——In 1929 marriages in Canada numbered 77,288. The depression 
exercised a marked influence on marriages and the marriage rate, causing a downward 
trend until 1933 when a gradual recovery commenced. The increase continued until 
1938 when the yearly total for marriages stood at 88,438. The influence of the War is 
reflected in the abnormally large figures and high rates for the years 1939, 1940, 1941 
and 1942 of 103,658, 123,318, 121,842 and 127,368, respectively. The 1942 marriage rate 
of 10:9 per thousand population is the highest Canadian marriage rate on record. 
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CHARTER =I 
Survey of Production—National Income 


Survey of Production 


In this chapter only those industries generally considered to have a direct con- 
nection with production are considered, as, for instance, agriculture, fishing, mining, 
forestry, trapping, power production, manufactures, construction, and custom and 
repair. However, production in the economic sense includes much more than the 
tangible production contributed by these groups. Transportation, banking, trade and 
numerous other services also contribute to the nation’s economy and should be taken 
into account when attempting a complete survey of Canada’s productive capacity. 

Net production is defined as the value left in producers’ hands after the elimination 
of the cost of materials, fuel and purchased electricity and supplies consumed in the 
process of production. Net production is, therefore, a much better criterion of the 
value of an industry to the community in which it operates than gross production. 


Mainly due to the requirements of war, Canada’s production on the whole reached 
higher levels in 1941 than ever before. The net output of the nine main branches 
of production was greater by 18 p.c. in 1940 and by 45:6 p.c. in 1941 than in 1939. 
The expansion of the manufacturing industries was the most important factor in.the 
two-year period, since the general trend of production was, of course, directed to 
munitions of war. 


Production trends for 1942 and 1943 are indicated by the fact that the index of 
the physical volume of business recorded a gain of 22-2 p.c. over 1941, while the rise 
in employment was 14:1 p.c.. The index of wholesale prices (1926=100) was 95:7 
in 1942, a gain of 6:5 p.c. over the preceding year. Indexes of the physical volume of 
business and wholesale prices in the first ten months of 1943 showed gains of 17:1 p.c. 
and 4:2 p.c., respectively, over the standing in the same period of 1942, and the index 
of employment for Oct. 1, 1943, was 178-5 as against 172-5 on the same date of 1942. 


A Single Day’s Catch 
of British Columbia 
Salmon during the 
1942 Season.—In all 
there are 125,000 
fish; the _ highest 
catch for a_ single 
boat was 16,000. 
Catches of this size 
are concentrated in 
a few days at the 
peak of the season. 


Barrels of Dried Egg 
Powder being Loaded 
into a Merchant 
Vessel for Shipment 
Overseas.—The people 
of Britain get both 
healthful and tast y 
food in compact form. 
Shipments of egg 
powder to the equiva- 
lent of over 30,000,000 
doz. fresh eggs have 
been made to Britain 
in the first nine 
months of 1943. 


Courtesy, National 
Film Board 


In 1941, production in agriculture, which constituted nearly 45 p.c. of the aggre- 
gate for the six branches of the primary group, rose by 7:4 p.c. The heavy output of 
animal products to meet increased overseas demand was the main element in this 
expansion. Mining, second in importance among the primary industries, increased 
11-6 p.c. over 1940, and forestry and electric power increased 13-9 p:coand 11°83 p.cy 
respectively. Large percentage gains were shown in the operations of the fisheries 
and trapping industries. The net output of the fisheries rose 35-9 p.c., while the 
returns from trapping were 35:1 p.c. greater. Fisheries reached a higher standing 
than in any year since the War of 1914-18, while the revenue of trappers was higher 
than in any year since 1929, 

The three groups engaged in secondary production achieved outstanding expan- 
sion in 1941 over the preceding year. The aggregate net production of manufactures, 
construction and custom and repair rose about one-third in this comparison. As 
stated above, manufacturing was the main single factor in Canadian industrial 
expansion during 1941, showing a gain of 34:1 p.c. over 1940. The totals include some 
industrial enterprises also listed under “primary industries”, but the value of output 
in the latter is deducted in obtaining the grand total for Canada. The value of output 
in the construction industry increased by 30-3 p.c. and custom and repair posted an 
advance of 22:2 p.c. over the preceding year. 

The size of the working force, without distinction as to status, is an excellent 
measure of the relative importance of the various industries in the economic life 
of the Dominion. Agriculture stood head and shoulders above any other industry in 
regard to the number engaged until the first year of the War. Manufactures, WES. 
was second in importance in this respect, but occupied only about half the number 
engaged in agriculture. However, the tremendous expansion in the working force 
employed in manufacturing industries during the war years, which amounted to 
about 75 p.c. between 1939 and 1942, and the decrease of 9 p.c. in the number employed 
in agriculture during the same period, brought manufactures to the leading position. 
The commodity-producing industries engaged 60-5 p.c. of the manpower in 1942, 
while the commodity-handling and -facilitating divisions occupied the attention of 
19-1 and 20-4 p.c., respectively. 
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Value of Production in Canada, by Industries, 1940 and 1941 


1940 1941 
Industry 
Gross Net Gross Net 
$ $ $ $ 
Aericulturecesmne evr bien 1,265,112,000 885,115,000 || 1,431,770,000 951,025,000 
Forestry: Sos nc Stee ee 627,305,611 S7OM2 Tas 711,004,556 421,419,139 
Bisheriess skein eee 60,053,631 38,106,690 S25 5222 OF 51,769 ,638 
BE TAD DIT sera eee ent eee 11,207,930 11,207,930 15,138,040 15,138,040 
Whinine atte ny iy. eee eae ee 748 , 344,045 446,080,729 866,293,332 497 ,904 ,632 
FlectriciPowerm seek een 166,228,773 163,780,757 |v 186,080,354 183,146,426 


Totals, Primary Production} 2,878,311,990 | 1,914,412,381 || 3,292,808,957°| 2,120,402,875 


Consttuctionsascsrec wees 474,122,778 206 , 893 ,992 639,750,624 269,561,885 


Custom and Repair Be Tae Stet 180,126,000 110,745,000 199,377,000 135,287,000 
Manutaccuress ne ceicatre anne 4,529,173,316 | 1,942,471,238 || 6,076,308,124 2,605,119, 788 
Totals, Secondary 
Production? ee. 5.054. el O91 85422, 094182 2609110%250) 10, 91554554748 3,009 ,968 ,673 
Grand Totals!........... 7,260,597,365 | 3,823,676,973 || 9,250,795,729 4,720,073 ,033 


1 Excludes duplication in ‘‘Manufactures”’ of items included under primary production. 


The relative importance of the nine provinces to Canadian production remained 
substantially the same as in 1940. The position of Ontario and Quebec as the principal 
producers was rather more than maintained, with Ontario’s share in the Dominion’s 
total output rising to 44-2 p.c. as compared with 43 p.c. in 1940. Quebec’s con- 
tribution also increased somewhat, standing at 27-1 p.c. British Columbia retained 
third position with 8-1 p.c. 

A certain relative recession was noted in the Prairie Provinces. Alberta, as the 
fourth ranking contributor, accounted for 5-9 p.c. of the total production. Saskatche- 
wan’s share dropped to 4°8 p.c. and that of Manitoba increased to 4:4 p.c. It should 
be remembered, however, that absolute increases in production were recorded in 
all cases. 


Small relative change was noted in the contribution of the Maritime Provinces. 
The quota for each province was slightly lower at 2-9 p.c. for Nova Scotia, 2-2 p.c. 
for New Brunswick and 0:3 p.c. for Prince Edward Island. 


Value of Production in Canada, by Provinces, 1940 and 1941 


1940 1941 
Province 
Gross Net Gross Net 
$ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island........ 25,121,038 13,826,491 28,010,446 13,200,776 
INOVa SCOtian= soa 232,102,253 132,038,545 265 ,262 , 337 136,855,941 
New Brunswicka.. eee 164,896,487 90,119,421 205 ,698, 123 103,968,110 
Québecaeas ee ee 1,960,693,108 | 1,011,051,952 || 2,596,572,315 1,279,353,703 
Ontario. 2 y..seee shite te ol Oo 2O O22 799M a1 042 9788 599064245 -70405428 2,087 ,958,441 
Manitobasicmee... crn ee 338,704,815 176,734,411 414,912,902 205 , 348,561 
Saskatchewatla.. an cee 358,173,074 219,966, 345 355,149,603 228,318,037 
Albertans gee eee ae 398,076,785 234,388,768 443,175,858 276,898,177 
British Columbials...-5.ac 6: 544,907 , 206 302,762,441 696,364,717 388,171,287 
Ganada sso... Sea oe 7,260,597,365 | 3,823,676,973 || 9,250,795, 729 4,720 ,073,033 


1 Includes Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 
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Typical Prairie Scene in Harvest Time.—The elevators are seen along the railway line in the background. 


Courtesy, National Film Board 


National Income 


Canada’s national income, being a composite of volume and price, is the best 
measure of economic fluctuations since the end of the War of 1914-18. The total, due 
largely to inflated prices, reached a high level of nearly $4,610 million in 1920 and 
fell off nearly 24 p.c. during the following year. The recovery was practically con- 
tinuous until 1929 when a maximum of $5,273 million was recorded. The low point 
of the depression was experienced in 1933, when the standing was only 52 p.c. of the 
total for 1929. The temporary setback of 1938 interrupted the advance, which was 
markedly accelerated during the war years. The standing in 1942 was $7,500 million 
compared with $6,500 million in the preceding year. An increase of at least $1,300 
million is estimated for 1943. 


The relative importance of the income of the various components is a significant 
phase of any study of the national income. Briefly, the income of the Canadian people 
may be defined as the net value of the goods produced and services rendered, with 
certain adjustments for international transactions. The actual computation is made 
somewhat as follows: from the gross value, at market prices, of goods and services 
produced, are deducted the cost of materials and services obtained from other enter- 
prises and depreciation charges. The resulting “net” value is the national income. 
From another point of view, the same result may be achieved by adding together 
the total payments to individuals in Canada and the undistributed profits of Canadian 
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enterprise. By “undistributed profits” is meant that portion of the year’s profit ofa 
given firm or corporation which is retained by the company, as “surplus”, in contrast 
to that portion paid out to the owners in the form of dividends or withdrawals. 


It is apparent from the foregoing that national income may be considered as 
either a sum of payments and business savings or as a value of goods and services 
produced. A third approach considers national income as a sum of purchases and 
savings. People receive incomes for producing goods, and use these incomes to satisfy 
their wants, by purchasing food, clothing, automobiles, education and the like. Thus, 
by adding up the expenditures of individuals for consumption goods and their savings 
from current income, with certain adjustments, national income is again obtained. 


The goods and services included in national income are generally those that pass 
through the market. Of the non-market elements, account is taken of the value of 
home-produced food consumed by farm families, since this is undeniably a form of 
income to the farmer. Estimated net rentals on owner-occupied houses are included 
since the occupants receive a real income in the form of shelter. On the other hand, 
the value of services rendered by housewives is excluded. Income from illegal 
pursuits such as robbery and gambling are disregarded, as are capital gains or losses, 
charity, gifts, relief payments, and other forms of income which do not result from 
current production. 


The estimates of national income classified by industrial source show that primary 
production, including processing activities closely associated with forestry, fisheries 
and mining, accounted for 25:3 p.c. of the income originating during the period from 
1919 to 1940. Secondary production, including construction, manufactures, n.e.s., and 
custom and repair, was in second place with 19-9 p.c. Trade occupied third position, 
accounting for 12 p.c., while service, government, transportation and finance followed 
in the order named. 


Approaching national income from the standpoint of payments received, it is 
found that remuneration of employees in the form of salaries and wages is the chief 
income payment and during the period 1919-40 this amounted to nearly 58 p.c. of the 
total, or to 61 p.c. if living allowances of so-called “unpaid labour” and other labour 
income are addéd. The withdrawals of working proprietors, mainly farmers, retailers 
and professionals, constituted nearly one-quarter of the total for the twenty-two years. 
Investment income, embracing dividends, interest, rents, etc., reached 14-6 p.c. of 
total income payments. 
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Agriculture 


The Effects of War on Canadian Agriculture 


In sharp contrast to the situation in the earlier years of the War, when surplus 
production in many lines combined with restricted outlets to produce serious mar- 
keting problems, Canada’s agriculture now faces the challenge of greater and greater 
production to meet the needs both at home and abroad. Objectives for the 1943 pro- 
duction of field crops, live stock and live-stock products were set at new peaks. While 
unfavourable weather conditions prevented the realization of the complete program, 
production in many lines reached record levels. 


Government measures for the direction and assistance of the farm-production 
program covered a wide field. New organizations set up during 1943 included an 
Agricultural Food Board responsible for directing policies affecting war-time food 
supplies ; an Agricultural Advisory Committee to assist in maintaining close relation- 
ships between the Dominion Department of Agriculture and those directly concerned 
with production; a Joint Agricultural Committee of Canada and the United States, 
which keeps an eye on food production and distribution in the two countries and 
furthers programs of concern to both. During the year the Bacon Board was recon- 


stituted as a Meat Board and its scope broadened to include other meats as well 
as pork. 


An unusual Saskatchewan Landscape.—Saskatchewan ranges from dry sun-baked prairie in the south 
to rolling forest country in the north. The illustration shows a stretch of undulating 
country suitable for mixed farming. 


Courtesy, Canadian Pacific Railway 
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Increasing competition for the available supplies of butter and meat resulted in 
the application of rationing. Ceiling prices, applied to a wide range of farm produce, 
have contributed to orderly distribution. The payment of bonuses, subsidies or sub- 
ventions has been resorted to, in order to assure farmers a reasonable return for their 
products and to stimulate production along desired lines. Manpower regulations have 
helped to ease the farm labour situation, while relaxation of restrictions on the manu- 
facture of needed farm machinery, together with the rationing of machinery to place 
available supplies where the need was greatest, have enabled the Canadian farmer 
to further his war effort. 

Notable achievements have been recorded during the past year. Among these 
has been the application of scientific research to the techniques for the dehydration 
of certain farm products. This in turn has enabled Canada to turn out enormous 
quantities of high-quality dried eggs as well as a wide variety of dehydrated vegetables 
and fruits. These products fill an important place in the rations of the Armed Forces 
overseas and the British civilian population and also help to conserve valuable 
shipping space. 

Each year since the beginning of the War, Canada’s hog production has risen 
steadily. At the same time, the quantity of bacon and other pork products exported 
to Britain has increased sharply, a total of 675,000,000 lb. being the amount called 


Canadian industry provides thousands of tons of dried eggs for Britain every year. Quality is controlled 

by the Department of Agriculture according to tests developed at the National Research Council; the 
illustration shows the operation of one of these tests (fluorescence 
method). The insert shows how space is saved by dehydration. 
A whole case of eggs (30 doz.) can be packed in a ten-pound carton. 


Courtesy, National Research Council 


for in the 1943 Agreement. This amount, together with 
supplies required for the home market, has strained the 
capacity of farmers to produce, and packing plants to 
process, in the face of shrinking manpower. In conse- 
quence, a new Agreement has been negotiated which will 
call for deliveries of 900,000,000 Ib. during the next two 
years. The agreed price for the new contract will be 
$22-50 per cwt., which means an advance of 50 cents over 
the price on the previous contract. 

Should increased consumption of hogs in Canada 
result in a release of beef for export, arrangements will 
be made to ship it to Britain. It is hoped that alterations 
in slaughtering restrictions, together with the fact that 
returns from various farm products are for the most part 
comparable, will permit farmers to make full use of their 
experiences of the past two years in determining what 
they can do to best advantage under the circumstances 
affecting their separate operation. 


Dairy products rank high in importance among the 
foods that Canadian farmers are producing for the Allied 
Forces and the civilian populations at home and abroad. During 1943, milk pro- 
duction reached an all-time high, but a sharp increase in home ‘consumption of 
fluid milk cut down the expected output of manufactured products. Moreover, the 
rising purchasing power of Canadian consumers was reflected in greater consump- 
tion of butter and certain other dairy products. 


For 1944, further increases in milk production will be welcomed and no difficulty 
should be experienced by farmers in finding a profitable outlet for all the milk that 
can be produced. Subsidies are being paid on milk used for fluid consumption, cheese- 
making, concentrated milk products and on butterfat. In order to assist in stabilizing 
the dairy industry, power has been given to the Agricultural Food Board to control 
the diversion of milk from one use to another. 


Cheese will continue to be in strong demand, the British Ministry of Food taking 
all that can be made available, while the requirements for Red Cross parcels as well 
as for military and civilian consumption in Canada will account for substantial 
quantities. 

Butter supplies during 1943 proved to be somewhat in excess of requirements and, 
as a result, Canada was able to make some butter available to the British authorities 
to tide them over a temporary shortage. 


While egg production in 1943 exceeded that of the previous year by about 20 p.c., 
domestic consumption more than absorbed the surplus and shipments to Britain fell 
off slightly. Increases in hatchery capacity should facilitate substantial increases in 
chick production for 1944, although the full effects of this increase may not be realized 
because of feed difficulties. 


One of the more noticeable effects of the War on Canadian agriculture has been 
the shift from wheat to coarse grains, fodder crops:and oil-bearing seeds. With 
the cutting off of certain export markets and the accumulation in storage of record 
quantities of wheat and, on the other hand, the phenomenal increase in live-stock 
production, which created a demand for feed and fodder on a scale never before 
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approached, millions of acres which have been growing wheat for years are now in 
pasture, hay or being cropped to feed grains. Under the Wheat Acreage Reduction 
Plan farmers have been assisted in converting wheat acreage to more needed crops. 

The demand for oil-seed crops produced in Canada has increased considerably, 
owing to the decrease in the import sources of oils and fats. Acreage of flaxseed and 
soybeans has been expanded to record proportions while considerable areas have been 
planted to sunflowers and rape for the production of much needed oils. 

During the early months of 1943 considerable difficulty was experienced in bring- 
ing adequate supplies of feed grains from Western Canada to the eastern provinces 
where it was required in the production of live stock. Severe weather combined 
with labour shortages and congested transportation facilities hampered the move- 
ment. In an effort to forestall similar difficulties in the winter of 1943-44, the Govern- 
ment took steps to encourage the eastern movement of grains early in the season. 
Interest and storage charges on grain brought east and stored in designated elevators 
for winter use were paid by the Government. In addition, farmers who bought early 
and utilized their own storage were given further concessions by way of bonus. 
Movement was speeded by allowing direct shipment from country points in Western 
Canada to purchasers in Eastern Canada of carloads containing 3 p.c. dockage. 

The Freight Assistance Policy was continued throughout 1943 and under this 
arrangement large quantities of grains and mill feeds were moved to eastern centres. 

These measures should have an important influence in alleviating what would 
otherwise be a serious shortage of feed in Eastern Canada where adverse weather 
conditions during the 1943 growing season sharply reduced the usual output. 


Agricultural Statistics 


Values of Agricultural Capital and Production 


As shown below, the value of agricultural capital reported in 1942 recorded an 
increase of about 11 p.c. over that of 1941. 


Current Value of Agricultural Capital, by Provinces, 1942 


Lands Implements 
Province a and Live Stock! Total 
Buildings Machinery 
$’000 $000 $’000 $000 
Princes Edward Islands ase sas eee 46,708 5,847 11,138 63 ,693 
INOVaiSCOLIAT een ce ane eee 97 , 366 7,503 19,278 124,147 
New BrlinswiCks rete ieee ee 88,917 9,123 20,966 119 ,006 
Ouebecsie tee eee eds 887 , 232 66,813 193,802 1,147,847 
Ontario ne es eee) Seas ea ee 1,119,492 120,838 323,251 1,563,581 
Manitobass cet te ere eee eee 238,900 49 ,043 99 ,081 387,024 
Saskatchewanites, oct oe ee re ene 629 , 838 117,413 169 , 800 917,051 
AIBDEREa er os oe oe eet Seyi? ane ae 439,452 90,320 Aiea 706,885 
BritisheColumib laces wre pen. eho tae oe eee cee 94,876 10,392 30,530 135,798 
Totals seve ses oon eee 1942| 3,642,781 477 ,292 1,044,959 5,165,032 
1941) 3,383,475 468,715 809,085 4,661,275 
1940} 3,321,328 462,120 698 , 267 4,481,715 
1939} 3,371,018 469 , 287 656,363 4,496,668 
1938] 3,271,970 474,990 594,132 4,341,092 
1937| 3,634,981 478 ,454 607,316 4,720,751 


1Includes poultry and animals on fur farms. 
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One of the extensive ranches of Western Canada which helps to supply the men of Canada’s fighting 
forces with more than 21,000 tons of beef a year. It has an area of 500,000 acres, 
and a normal staff of 250. 


Courtesy, National Film Board 


Re 2 ee 


The gross value of agricultural production includes the value of all crops, live 
stock and animal products ‘produced on farms in Canada. In 1942 the gross value 
of agricultural production was estimated at $2,086,361,000 which was 45-7 p.c. higher 
than in 1941. 


Gross Value of Agricultural Production in Canada, 1938-42 


6 a a eT 


Item 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 

$000 $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
BieldeGnopse ssiasre eer iene serene 550,069 685 , 839 676,682 683 , 889 1,145,778 
Marinianimalss.ni cece ss ones 197 ,600 218,385 268 ,679 339,305 409 ,192 
NGO, ate es onan pO Ba oe 1,565 1,827 2,703 DSi 3,283 
Mali productions tate. ra: 154,550 145 ,883 164,132 206,543 273,991 
Fruits and vegetables........ 57,095 56,804 58,463 71,162 Md 24 
Poultry and eggs............- 58 ,933 60,829 67,135 89 ,008 131,282 
JDiheihorsbieresasqnomaoaqdcoo oP 6,476 5,793 6,143 5,519 6,697 
Maple products............. 3,850 3,444 4,210 3,561 6,716 
PRODACCO Aaeke cis clersteleieieiereteet 20,270 19,444 10,470 18,614 20,255 
Foibrestlaxs tec ore cele 519 1,249 tk Ae 3,118 4,687 
Clover and grass seed........ 2,996 2,827 2,184 5,165 SIA 
TONEY ee aor ore ceerre 3,057 2,616 2,584 3,315 3,505 
Totals: (. +62 sc2:|, 1,056,980 1,204,940 1,265,112 1,431,770 2,086,361 


Pe ee ee ee 
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Field Crops 


Acreage.—A reduction of approximately 4,000,000 acres in the area seeded to 
wheat in Canada was a feature of the 1943 agricultural season. This curtailment in 
wheat acreage was in line with production objectives agreed upon at the Dominion- 
Provincial Agricultural Conference held at Ottawa in December, 1942, when emphasis 
was again placed on the production of coarse-grain and oil-bearing seed crops. A 
bonus of $2 per acre was continued as an incentive to shift from wheat to other more 
essential war crops. 


Field Crops of Canada, 1942 and 1943 


3rd Estimate 1942 Crops 2nd Estimate 1943 Crops 


Crop 
1 
Area Production Bar a f v7. Ste Area Production Rar Ve rN nile 
acres bu. $ acres bu. $ 
Balliwheateon sce: 757,000} 23,391,000} 20,584,000 601,000} 13,222,000 2 
Spring wheat....... 20,829,500} 569,293,000) 371,721,000)16,886, 700} 280,482,000 2 
All wheat........ 21,586,500} 592,684,000] 392,305 ,000]17 ,487,700} 293,704,000} 299,038,000 
Oates Maree ee ae 13,782,300] 651,954,000] 233 ,466,000/15, 406,900) 482,860,000} 238,581,000 
Barley stecec te ccs 6,972,900} 259,156,000] 114,649,000] 8,396,800] 215,816,000] 134,683,000 
Hallryersrcs ose: 1,013,600} 18,201,000 7,158,000 351,300 4,468 ,000 2 
Sprne TyeLeeee eee 324,100 6,541,000 2,523,000 224,800 2,676,000 2 
AM TYE ee hee 1,337,700] 24,742,000 9,681,000 576,100 7,144,000 § 665,000 
OAS eee one ar acres 90,100 1,692,000 3,727,000 104,300 1,594,000 3,573,000 
Beansaen cower: 80,400 1,553,000 2,804,000 85,200 1,402,000 3,248,000 
Buckwheat........ 239,800 5,207 ,000 3,593,000 285 ,900 6,225,000 4,969,000 
Mixed grains....... 1,680,700} 68,622,000} 35,723,000) 1,463,200] 35,906,000} 22,166,000 
Flaxseed tee. tats 1,492,200} 14,992,000} 29,614,000] 2,797,800} 17,700,000} 38,937,000 
Corn for husking... 358,000] 14,372,000) 11,393,000 257,000} 10,366,000 9,013,000 
cwt. cwt. 
POtatOesi ai mcen oe 505,900} 42,882,000} 59,336,000 532,700] 42,197,000} 70,635,000 
sLUMIpS) elOrae see 157,800} 32,866,000} 16,013,000 162,600} 34,779,000) 22,526,000 
tons tons 
Hay and clover.....| 9,707,000} 16,061,000} 169,487,000) 9,815,600] 17,035,000] 180,883,000 
Alfalfasceut.cereoen 1,439,800 3,731,000} 34,299,000) 1,544,000 3,893,000} 40,477,000 
Fodder corn....... 484,800 4,401,000} 17,412,000 474,800 4,104,000} 17,425,000 
Grainthayie. 830,000 1,668,000 7,846,000 779,500 1,259,000 7,003,000 
Sugar beets........ 63,300 716,000 4,430,000 52,500 472,000 3,308,000 


1 First estimate. 2 Not available. 


Wheat and Other Grains—Wheat acreage in Canada in 1943 was at its lowest 
level in a quarter of a century. From the peak of 28,726,000 acres seeded in 1940, it 
fell to 17,488,000 acres in 1943. The largest reduction took place in 1941 when nearly 
7,000,000 acres were taken out of wheat production and either summerfallowed or 
devoted to the production of other crops. Only a minor change in wheat acreage 
occurred in 1942, but the acreage in 1943 was the smallest since 1918. 

The 1943 growing season was less favourable than that of the previous year, but 
the yield of wheat was better than the long-time average of 16 bu. per acre. The 
second estimate indicated a production of 293,704,000 bu. compared with the third 
estimate of the 1942 crop, which placed production at 592,684,000 bu. Substantial 
crops of oats, barley and flaxseed were produced in 1943 on an expanded acreage, 
while new crops such as rape seed, sunflower seed and soybean were planted on a 
larger acreage than ever before. 

The value of wheat crops has been affected since 1935 by the operation of the 
Canadian Wheat Board. Fixed minimum prices have been set each year and producers 
delivering wheat to the Board have been given participation certificates that entitle 
them to share in profits arising from the sale of this wheat by the Board. The initial 
price for No. 1 Northern, basis in store Fort William-Port Arthur was 874 cents 
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per bu. in the three crop years 1935-36 to 1937-38, inclusive, but in 1938-39 it was 
reduced to 80 cents and in the following three years 1939-40 to 1941-42, inclusive, 
it was 70 cents. It should be noted, however, that in the two crop years 1940-41 and 
1941-42 farm storage payments were made at the rate of 1/45th of a cent per bu. 
per day, to growers who stored their wheat on the farm for a certain time before 
delivery to the Board. 


On Aug. 1, 1942, the initial price of wheat was raised to 90 cents per bu., but 
farm storage payments were not authorized for the crop year 1942-43. On the same 
date minimum prices became effective for oats and barley and a fixed price of $2°25 
for No. 1 Canada Western flaxseed, basis in store Fort William-Port Arthur, 
and for No. 1 Canada Eastern, basis domestic freight rates in store Montreal. At 
the same time ceiling prices on oats, barley and rye established by the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board were in effect. The ceiling on rye was removed on Apr. 10, 
1943, and the fixed price for No. 1 flaxseed was raised to $2:50 per bu. as from 
Aug. 1, 1943. 

Trading in wheat futures was halted on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange by order 
of the Dominion Government, as from the close of trading on Sept. 27, 1943, and the 
entire handling of the Canadian wheat crop placed in the hands of the Canadian 
Wheat Board. The initial price of wheat was raised as from Sept. 28, 1943, to $1-25 
per bu. basis in store Fort William-Port Arthur, or Vancouver. 


Production, Imports and Exports of Wheat for Canada, 1930-43 


NotTeE.—Wheat flour has been converted into bushels of wheat at the uniform average rate of 
4% bu. to the barrel of 196 lb. of flour. 


; Imports of Exports of Imports of Exports of 
Year | Production] Wheat and | Wheat and Year Production | Wheat and | Wheat and 
Flour! Flour! Flour! Flour! 
000 bu. bu. bu. ‘000 bu. bu. bu. 
1930... 420,672 244 ,221| 258,693 ,887/1937.... 180,210 6,138,819] 92,957,047 
LOZT. 321,325 216,328] 207,029,555/1938.... 360,010 1,891,177) 160,034,183 
NOS2 443 ,061 173,014] 264,304,327]1939.... 520,623 444,368] 192,674,368 
1933... 281,892 413,165] 194,779,875/1940.... 540,190 122,798] 231,206,246 
1934... 275,849 896,674] 165,751,3051941.... 314,825 29,103} 222,007,141 
1OS5e. 281,935 291,510] 254,424,775)1942.... 556,121? 2,978)211,517,6862 
1936... 219,218 403,396] 195,223,653/1943.... 296,2592 3 3 
1 Imports and exports are for the years ended July 31, 1930 to 1943. 2 Subject to revision. 


3 Not yet available. 


Grain Storage Facilities 


Although Canada had on Dec. 1, 1939, grain elevators of all types with a licensed 
capacity of 423,000,000 bu., this was found in the succeeding years to be inadequate 
for the handling of accumulated surplus grain, chiefly wheat, and by Dec. 1, 1940, 
the addition of temporary and special annexes, as well as permanent annexes to 
elevators proper, brought the storage capacity up to approximately 509,000,000 bu. 
This was not the end of the building program, however, for by Dec. 1, 1941, the 
licensed storage capacity was up to approximately 600,000,000 bu. A large part of 
the increase in 1941 came from the erection of large temporary buildings at Fort 
William and Port Arthur with a licensed capacity of over 52,000,000 bu. A further 
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Sheep in the Hills of Kamloops District, B.C. 


Courtesy, National Film Board 


increase in storage facilities took place in 1942, principally at country points in 
Western Canada, and on May 31, 1943, total storage capacity was approximately 
603,000,000 bu. 


Live Stock 


Since the outbreak of war, the United Kingdom has relied on Canada for an 
ever-increasing percentage of her supplies of meat and animal products. This, com- 
bined with the fact that very large stocks of wheat were available at the outbreak 
of war, has resulted in a substantial shift in Canadian agriculture from grain growing 
to live-stock production. The shift has been particularly marked in the Prairie 
Provinces and, although there have been substantial increases in numbers of cattle 
and sheep, by far the greatest expansion has taken place in the hog industry. The 
numbers of hogs on farms at June 1, 1943, amounted to 8,148,000 as compared with 
3,487,000 at June 1, 1938. The urgent need for increased milk production (see p. 78) 
has encouraged the building up of dairy herds and there has been a decline in the 
commercial marketings of cattle. Higher prices to farmers for both wool and mutton 
have resulted in substantial increases in the numbers of sheep on farms, but it takes 
much longer to bring about an expansion of sheep raising as compared with hog 
raising. While the numbers of horses on farms have shown a tendency to decline 
in recent years, the rationing of gasoline and tires has resulted in an increase in the 
demand for horses in cities and towns, as well as on farms. 
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Marketings——Commercial marketings of cattle in 1942 amounted to 1,288,617 
head, of which 861,082 were sold through the stockyards, 336,184 head were sold 
direct to packing plants and 91,351 head were sold direct for export. Total com- 
mercial marketings in 1941 were 1,344,794 head of cattle. While there was some 
decline in the commercial marketings of cattle in 1942 there was an offsetting 
increase in the marketings of cattle through non-commercial channels. Commercial 
marketings of calves in 1942 amounted to 771,690 head as compared with 828,639 
head in the previous year. Commercial marketings of hogs in 1942 were 6,232,087 
compared with 6,225,274 head in the previous year. Again there was an increase 
in the non-commercial marketings in 1942 as compared with 1941. Total commercial 
marketings of sheep and lambs in 1942 were reported at 833,147 head as compared 
with 829,666 in 1941. In the case of both sheep and cattle the tendency on the part 
of farmers to hold back animals for the restocking of herds has resulted in increases 
of inventories on farms rather than in the marketings during the current year. The 
greater proportion of horses marketed are transferred from one farm to another 
and these do not appear on the stockyard records. However, there has been a 
considerable increase in recent years in the number of horses shipped from Western 
Canada to Eastern Canada through the St. Boniface yards. 


Special Crops 


Tobacco.—War has checked the rapid expansion in the tobacco industry, which 
began in 1926 and reached its peak in 1939 when a crop of 107,703,400 lb. with 
a farm value of $19,443,800 was harvested. The expansion was due almost entirely 
to the great increase in the production of flue-cured tobacco, particularly in Ontario. 
Exports, mainly to the United Kingdom and largely of the flue-cured type, had 
been increasing during this period and, in the year 1939, amounted to 32,200,000 Ib. 
Following the outbreak of hostilities, the United Kingdom market was virtually 
closed to Canadian tobacco and the situation became so acute that acreage restrictions 
were put into effect. Restrictions were relaxed somewhat in 1941 on account of the 
sharp increase in the domestic demand for unmanufactured tobacco and a slight 
improvement in the export situation. The full 1939 acreage allotments for flue- 
cured and burley tobacco were restored in 1942 when the total area was increased 
to 78,730 acres and a crop estimated at 89,699,400 lb. with a gross farm value of 
$21,538,100 was harvested. Although all restrictions on acreage were removed in 
1943, production dropped to 62,844,700 Ib. from 71,600 acres, owing to unfavourable 
weather and a shortage of farm labour. 


There has been a decided expansion in the amount of domestic leaf taken for 
manufacture during the war years. The most substantial rise has been in the flue- 
cured type where withdrawals for manufacture increased from 30,000,000 lb. for 
the crop year ended Sept. 30, 1939, to 43,600,000 Ib. for the twelve months ended 
Sept. 30, 1942. The increase is due to the sharply increased consumption of cigarettes 
in Canada, supplemented by the tremendous volume of ships’ stores, and exports to 
the Armed Forces abroad. 


Sugar Beets.—Restrictions on cane sugar importations stimulated interest in the 
sugar-beet industry from the early war years, with the result that 82,270 acres 
were planted in 1940 as compared with 59,603 acres in 1939. A new refinery was 
opened at Winnipeg in 1941 and processing plants were also operating in south- 
western Ontario and southern Alberta. In spite of the economic incentive of increased 
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prices, however, high labour requirements, including a large proportion of hand 
labour, have handicapped the efforts to increase sugar-beet production, and although 
the 1943 goal was 90,000 acres, the acreage dropped to 52,500 from 63,300 in 1942. 
The greatest reduction was in Ontario where a cold, wet spring reduced plantings 
to less than 10,000 acres compared with between 30,000 and 40,000 acres in some pre- 
war years. The output of refined beetroot sugar amounted to 189,066,900 Ib. in 1942 
with a value at the refinery of $11,349,746. 


Maple Products.—There was a considerable decline in the production of maple 
sugar and maple syrup in the four producing provinces in Canada in 1943, the total 
production in terms of maple syrup amounting to 2,299,700 gal. The crop was smaller 
than the 1942 crop of 3,250,600 gal. by 950,900 gal. or 29 p.c. The tapping season was 
longer and later than usual but weather conditions in the principal producing sections 
were not favourable for a good flow of sap and runs were very uneven. With supplies 
insufficient to meet the strong consumer demand, the crop sold readily at close to 
ceiling prices, the greater proportion of sales being made direct from the sugar bush 
to the consumer. Only a small volume reached the wholesale and retail trade and 
there were practically no sales on farmers’ retail markets, where trading is usually 
very active. The total value of the 1943 crop was estimated at $5,750,000, a decrease 
of 14 p.c. compared with the 1942 crop which had a farm value of $6,716,300. 


Honey.—The 1942 Canadian honey crop totalled 24,086,100 Ib. as compared with 
27,487,700 lb. in 1941. Although numbers of beekeepers and colonies were the highest 
on record, average yields were disappointingly low, the average for the Dominion 
being only 56 lb. per hive as compared with the long-time average of 70 lb. per hive. 
Nevertheless the 1942 crop of honey and beeswax was valued at $3,505,000, which was 
5-4 p.c. higher than the value of the output of the previous year, namely, $3,314,800. 


The 1943 honey crop, estimated at 33,500,000 Ib., was one of the best on record. 
About 87.p.c. of the crop was light honey. One-third of the total production was from 
the Province of Ontario where 13,000,000 Ib. of honey were produced as compared 
with the short crop of 7,800,000 Ib. in the year previous. About 50 p.c. of the crop 
had already been marketed direct to the consumer with very little honey moving 
through normal trade channels when retail sales of honey were suspended by Govern- 
ment order, prior to the introduction of coupon rationing for this commodity effective 
Sept. 2, 1943. 


Fibre Flax.—Under the stimulus of the war-time demands for this commodity, 
there has been considerable expansion in acreage and production during the past four 
years during which time, through action of the Agricultural Supplies Board, the whole 
industry has been put on a mechanized basis. Field and mill processing machinery 
is now manufactured in Canada, and 39 mills in Ontario and Quebec are equipped 
to process retted flax straw into long fibre and tow. Products of these mills are 
finding a ready market in Great Britain and the United States where the need for 
fibre and tow is urgent owing to the fact that the War has closed several sources 
of this strategic raw material. 

The area planted to this crop increased from 10,536 acres in 1939 to 47,070 acres 
in 1942 and the value of flax products, which include flax fibre, seed and tow, showed 
a corresponding increase from $1,249,000 in 1939 to $4,687,000 in 1942. An objective 
of 75,000 acres was set for 1943, but unfavourable weather conditions brought about 
a reduction of the planted area to approximately 35,000 acres. 
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Oil-Seed Crops.—The 1943 agricultural program called for considerable increase 
in the acreage of oil-bearing seeds, including flaxseed, soybeans, sunflower and rape- 
seed. The acreage objective for flaxseed of 2,500,000 acres was exceeded by a sub- 
stantial margin and, although unfavourable weather and other conditions beyond the 
control of the growers adversely affected the seeding of the other three crops, in every 
case there was some expansion over the 1942 acreage. 


Production of soybeans in Canada was negligible prior to 1936, and the crop was 
grown chiefly in Ontario. The average acreage seeded in the five years 1936-40 was 
less than 10,000 acres, but war-time demand for oils and fats brought about an increase 
to about 45,000 acres in 1942, of which more than 41,000 acres were located in 
Ontario and the balance in Manitoba, British Columbia and Alberta. Weather con- 
ditions in the autumn of 1942 were very unfavourable for the harvest and much 
of the crop was lost through repeated heavy rainfall. The Canadian Wheat Board 
offered a guaranteed price of $1-96 for No. 1 beans, basis Toronto, for the 1942 crop 
and the same price for the 1943 crop. Acreage was again expanded in 1943 to 47,000 
acres in Ontario, about 6,000 in Manitoba and 1,000 in British Columbia, while 
Alberta acreage ranged betweeen 500 and 1,000 acres, making a total of approxi- 
mately 55,000 acres. ; 

Crushing facilities for soybean are quite limited in Canada, but as only a small 
portion of the Ontario crop appeared in inspected commercial channels the quantities 
were insufficient to keep these facilities fully occupied and beans were imported from 
the United States. Production of soybean oilcake and meal in Canada during the crop 
year 1942-43 was about 6,000 tons while an additional 17,000 tons was imported for 
use in animal feeds. A small amount of Canadian soybean was processed for the © 
production of full-fat soya flour used for human consumption. 


A Field of Soybean in Manitoba.—The production 
of this crop in Canada is making rapid progress 
(see text). A large range of goods can be manu- 
factured from soybean, including flour for bread, 
substitutes for peanut butter and plastics in 
many forms. The by-product is an excellent 
protein feed for live stock. 


Courtesy, Industrial Development Board of Manitoba 


A Crop of Celery in British Columbia.—The foliage in the background are huge fern trees that look like 
date palms and are plentiful along the Fraser River. 


Courtesy, National Film Board 


Over 147,000 lb. of sunflower seed was distributed by the Department of Agri- 
culture in 1943 to approximately 1,000 growers in Western Canada. There were 
10,457 acres planted in Manitoba, 16,665 acres in Saskatchewan, 1,145 acres in Alberta 
and one acre in British Columbia, a total of 28,268 acres. The yield is estimated at 
600 to 800 Ib. per acre. 3 

About 40,000 Ib. of Argentine rapeseed was distributed to growers in Ontario, 
Quebec and the Prairie Provinces, chiefly in Saskatchewan and Manitoba. Rapeseed 
yields between 500 and 600 Ib. per acre. The oil provides a valuable lubricant used 
largely for marine engines. 


Forage Seed Crops.—The demand for forage seed crops has been strengthened 
by the almost phenomenal expansion which has taken place in live-stock numbers 
during the war years. The commercial production of hay and pasture seeds increased 
from 24,767,400 Ib. in 1940 to 37,778,000 Ib. in 1941, 40,616,000 Ib. in 1942 and 
43,842,000 lb. in 1943. The 1943 crop was valued at $4,695,800 which compares with 
the 1942 crop valuation of $3,455,000. 


Hops.—Hop production is largely confined to British Columbia where a crop of 
approximately 1,500,000 lb. with a value of about $560,000 is produced annually. 


Vegetables.—The growing of fresh vegetables for market is an important industry 
in many districts, particularly the suburban areas. Truck farms located in specially 
favoured regions provide raw materials for the vegetable-canning industry and cater 
to the fresh-vegetable market. The commercial production of vegetables in 1943 is 
estimated at 612,700 tons. Home gardens produced about 167,600 tons, including 
vegetable production sponsored by the Government’s Victory Garden project. These 
estimates do not take into account the production of potatoes and table turnips. 


Dairying 

War-Time Regulations and Prices of Dairy Products.—Recognizing the import- 
ance of dairy products in meeting the essential war-time food requirements, it was 
found necessary to increase the subsidy payments previously being made to farmers, 
and in some cases to extend the appiication of these subsidies, in order to invite 
increased production during 1943. With regard to butter, the subsidy of 6 cents per 
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pound of butter-fat which had been introduced in July, 1942, was increased to 10 cents 
a pound in December, 1942, with the understanding that the subsidy would revert 
to the lower figure at the end of April. On Apr. 2, 1943, a statement of policy was 
announced by the Minister of Agriculture providing for a subsidy of 8 cents a pound 
butter-fat during the period May to December, 1943, and 10 cents during the period 
Jan. 1 to Apr. 30, 1944. 

Commencing with 1943, cheese production had been encouraged by subsidy 
which increased the basic price to 16 cents f.o.b. Montreal, during the latter part of the 
season. Under a new agreement with the British Ministry of Food, covering the fiscal 
year 1942-43, this price had been advanced to 20 cents. Under the 1943-44 agreement, 
a further increase was made by setting 20 cents as the basic price f.o.b. factory instead 
of 20 cents f.o.b. Montreal. It was estimated that this would increase the price to 
the producer by approximately five-eighths to one cent a pound, depending upon the 
location of the factory or grading station. In addition, the payment of a quality bonus 
was continued, amounting to 1 cent a pound for 93-score cheese and 2 cents a pound 
for 94-score cheese. Thus the maximum price was advanced to approximately 22 
cents a pound. In Ontario the decision to continue the provincial bonus of 2 cents a 
pound gave the producers of cheese in that province a maximum of approximately 24 
cents. The improved position of the cheese producer was reflected in the prices 
received during 1943. For the whole of Canada the average farm price of milk for 
cheesemaking, based on dairy income estimates of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
for the first seven months of the year, was $1-62 per hundred lb. On a butter-fat 
basis, this is equivalent to 46°3 cents per lb. as compared with 42-8 cents per lb. butter- 
fat for cream used in the production of factory-made butter. In order to stimulate 
cheese production, an Order in Council was passed on Sept. 10, 1943, which 
provided for a subsidy of 30 cents a hundred on milk used for the production of 
cheddar cheese on and after Oct. 1. In terms of butter-fat, producers gain an additional 
8:6 cents a lb., or based on the January-July average, a total of nearly 55 cents per 
lb. butter-fat. Milk used for the manufacture of concentrated milk products was 
awarded a subsidy of 40 cents a hundred from December, 1941, to the end of April, 
1942. No subsidy was provided for in the winter period of 1942-43, but on Apr. 2, 
1943, it was announced that a subsidy of 25 cents a hundred would be paid to the 
producers of milk, concentrated into whole milk products between Oct. 1, 1943, and 
Apr. 1, 1944, and that these payments would be made retroactive to cover deliveries 
made to plants during March and April, 1943. On Oct. 1, 1943, this subsidy was 
advanced to 30 cents a hundred and was extended to cover milk used in making skim- 
milk powder, provided that such milk was not already subsidized. Fluid milk, which 
had been covered by a subsidy of 30 cents a hundred during the period December 
to April, 1941-42, was given a subsidy of 25 cents a hundred commencing Sept. 1, 
1942 and, due to some adjustments in the minimum prices, the new order really 
represented a total price increase, equivalent to the original subsidy. On Oct. 1, a 
subsidy of 55 cents went into effect. The Wartime Prices and Trade Board gave 
some protection to the interests of consumers by ordering on Dec. 16, 1942, a reduc- 
tion of 2 cents a qt. on fluid milk with provision for reimbursing the distributors 
to the extent of this reduction. Consumers, however, were asked to restrict the 
consumption of cream to provide a larger quantity of milk for other purposes, and 
on Jan. 1, 1943, the maximum fat content on fluid cream sales was placed at 18 p.c. 
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To summarize the situation at the beginning of 
1944: it will be seen that cream sold for factory-butter 
production is covered by a subsidy of 10 cents a pound 
butter-fat; subject, however, to a reduction of 2 cents 
a pound on May 1. Cheese, milk, and milk for con- 
centrated milk products (including that used for 
skim-milk powder) is subsidized at 30 cents a hun- 
dred; while fluid milk is now subject to a producer- 
subsidy of 55 cents per hundred and a consumer- 
subsidy of 2 cents a quart. 

During 1943 creamery butter prices were estab- 
lished at the various markets on the basis of the 
maximum set by the Wartime Prices and Trade 
- Board. The first of these regulations was issued 
toward the end of January, setting manufacturers’ 
prices of first-grade solids at 36 cents in the Maritime Provinces, 35 cents in Ontario 
and Quebec, 324 cents in Saskatchewan, 33 cents in Manitoba and Alberta, and 
344 cents in British Columbia. Three months later some adjustments were made 
which placed Saskatchewan and British Columbia prices 4 cent higher. Second-, 
third- and lower than third-grade butter were subject to a discount of 1 cent for 
each grade. On Apr. 2, minimum prices were established for first-grade creamery 
butter. The plan provided for upward adjustments as the season advanced, varying 
from 33 to 35% cents in the Maritime Provinces, from 30 to 323 cents in the Prairie 
_ Provinces, and from 32 to 343 cents in Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia. The 
Dairy Products Board was also authorized to support the market by purchasing butter 
at Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver at the minimum prices. 


Production of Dairy Products——The production of creamery butter showed a 
substantial increase during the period January to April, 1943, as compared with 
the same period of the previous year. This, of course, was a direct result of the 
subsidized price arrangement which gave farmers an average of 45-7 cents per lb. 
butter-fat as compared with 32-9 cents in the same period of the previous season. 
Moreover, even with the reduction of the subsidy to 8 cents a lb., the production 
of the creamery product continued to advance and, at the end of October, had exceeded 
the ten-month output of 1942 by approximately 31 million lb., or 12-2 p.c. The 
total for the year is provisionally estimated at 313 million lb. as compared with 
over 285 million lb. in 1942. 

While the butter-fat subsidy tended to increase the creamery output, it reacted 
in the opposite direction in the production of dairy butter. Up to the end of September, 
1943, the dairy make had declined 37 p.c. as compared with the same period of 
the previous year, and the estimate for the year 1943 has been tentatively placed 
at 52 million lb. as compared with 79 million lb. for 1942. Nevertheless, regardless of 
this decline, the supply position at the first of October was exceptionally favourable, 
and the surplus available, over and above domestic requirements, was sufficient to per- 
mit the exportation of a sizeable volume of butter to the United Kingdom to help main- 
tain the existing ration in that country of 2 oz. per week. The gain in creamery 
butter production, however, was obtained at the expense of cheese which fell to 
147 million Ib. or 22:5 p.c. below the ten-month production of 1942, and it is estimated 
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A Herd of Holstein Cows in Ideal Surroundings. 
Courtesy, Ontario Milk Producer 


that the total output for the year would not exceed 165 million lb. This represents 
a considerable decline from the 1942 production of nearly 207 million lb. which was 
the highest output on record since 1900 when nearly 221 million lb. was produced 
in the Dominion. 


Fluid milk sales (including cream on a milk basis) were increased and, during 
the first nine months of 1943, exceeded the sales of the same period of the previous 
year by 9-3 p.c. Milk consumed in farm homes was advanced 3-0 p.c.; ice cream 
moved up 6:9 p.c.; milk used in concentrated milk products registered an increase 
of 5-5 p.c., and milk fed to live stock was approximately 1 p.c. higher than that shown 
in the corresponding period of the preceding year. The total milk production of 
Canada for 1943 has been provisionally estimated at 17,400 million lb., approximately 
equal to that of 1942. In 1942 the gross farm value was placed at $273,991,000 and 
the total value at $357,770,000. 


Dairy Production of Canada, 1939 and 1942 


Milk Products Made from Milk 
Economic Nk al Se ee ees ee Ee 
Area Total Fluid Butter Cheddar Evapor- Dairy 
Milk Pro- Sales Chees ated Butt 
duction Creamery Dairy 3 ee Milk SS 
7000 Ib. 000 lb. Ib. lb. Ib. Ib. lb. 
Maritime 
Provinces...} 1939 982,653} 162,007/11,606,197/13,636,000} 1,017,136 1 14,100,000 
1942 '1,091,734] 194,025]15,165,325)12,900,000} 2,935,550 1 12,900,000 


Quebec and a 
Ontario....| 1939 |9,911,655/2, 183, 363/168,246,067|36,476,000/117,494,901/87 , 625 ,449|27,922,000 
1942 |10,571,691/2,428, 739]154,135,217 25,100,000 193,623,486] 141,399,239)25, 100,000 


Prairie 
Provinces...| 1939 |4,712,865] 464,707/81,674,203|50,760,000} 6,035,017 L 42,750,000 
1942 |5,196,542] 522,769|109,933,803|38,700,000} 9,496,641 L 38,700,000 

British 
Columbia...| 1939 539,309] 201,438] 6,086,079] 2,850,000 928,305 1 2,687 ,000 
1942 568,695} 242,412) 5,357,027] 1,825,000 879,787 1 1,825,000 
Totals...... 1939 |16,146,482)3 , 011, 515/267,612,546|103,722,000)| 125,475,359] 116,885, 119/87,459,000 
1942 |17,428,662|3 , 387 , 945|284,591,372/78 , 525, 000/206,935,464|183,471,063)/78,525,000 

1 Less than three firms reporting. 2 Revised figures for “dairy butter”, 1939, are given 


in the right-hand column. 
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Marketing and Consumption.—In the course of the past ten years, more than 
98 p.c. of the total make of creamery butter was consumed in Canada. This situation 
did not always exist. Exports of butter reached their highest point in 1925 when 
more than 24 million lb. of Canadian butter was shipped out of the Dominion, repre- 
senting about 15 p.c. of the total make. In the following year, there was a pronounced 
decline, and since then the surplus available for export has reached an almost 
negligible quantity. Cheddar cheese, on the other hand, is one of Canada’s principal 
export commodities and, next to wheat and flour, represents an export value greater 
than that of any other farm product. During the entire period 1933 to 1942, 
exports were 67 p.c. of the total production. In 1939 (the last year for which 
official figures were published), 91 million lb. was shipped out of Canada, the greater 
part of which went to the United Kingdom. In 1940-41 the export cheese quota 
to the United Kingdom was placed at 78 million Ib.; in 1941-42 it was raised to 
112 million lb.; in 1942-43 to 125 million lb.; and in 1943-44 to 150 million Ib. 

The domestic disappearance of butter on a per capita basis amounted to 33-14 
lb. in 1942 as compared with 31:24 lb. in 1941. The demand for butter, which had 
shown a normal increase during the early part of 1942, increased considerably during 
the fall of the year. This movement was checked with the introduction of rationing 
on Dec. 16, 1942, whereby the sale of butter to individuals was placed at 4 lb. per 
person per week, or 26 lb. per year. To further conserve supplies, the butter ration 
was temporarily reduced to 2%3 oz. per week by the extension of the expiry date 
of two coupons. This represented an allowance of 2 lb. for six weeks. The full 
ration, however, was restored in the month of March as the result of the favourable 
supply position, and this ration has since been maintained. The domestic disappearance 
of butter in Canada for the first ten months of 1943 amounted to 274 million Ib., 
representing an average of 27 million lb. per month or 2:32 lb. per capita. Com- 
pared with 1942, these figures represent a considerable decline, the total domestic 
disappearance during the same period being 321 million lb. or 2-72 lb. per capita. 

Canadians are not heavy consumers of cheese. Nevertheless, the per capita 
disappearance moved up from 3-74 lb. in 1940 to 4-07 Ib. in 1942. The consumption 
of milk during the past two years has also greatly increased, in fact to a degree 
which threatens to produce a shortage for other purposes. In 1942, fluid sales (includ- 
ing both milk and cream on a milk basis) amounted to 3,388 million lb., and milk 
consumed in farm homes was 1,674 million lb. The total of 5,062 million lb. repre- 
sents 29 p.c. of the total production. From January to October, 1943, fluid sales 
amounted to 319 million lb., an increase of approximately 10-1 p.c. over the sales dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1942; and, with the addition of the quantity used in 
farm homes, reached a total of 469 million lb. as compared with 440 million lb. in the 
same period of the preceding year. After allowing for wastage, the estimated con- 
sumption of milk (including cream on a milk basis) represented a per capita con- 
sumption of 0-94 pint in 1942 as against 0-86 pint in 1941. It is estimated that the 1943 
consumption may approximate one pint per person. 


Income.—During the past few years, farmers have substantially increased their 
income from the sale of dairy products. In 1930 it amounted to $105,600,000 or 
16-85 p.c. of the total farm income. In 1942 this figure had risen to approximately 
$224,373,000, representing 20-1 p.c. of the total farm income. With the increase 
that has taken place in the price of dairy products in 1943, including additional 
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subsidies paid by the Government, the gross farm earnings from dairy products have 
greatly exceeded this figure. In the first six months of 1943, income from dairy 
products was $110,263,000 as compared with $97,426,000 in the same period of 1942. 


Poultry and Eg¢gs 

Poultry farming has expanded considerably during the past ten years and, in 
response to the war-time agricultural program, an unprecedented development took 
place in 1942. The production of eggs showed the most noticeable increase, but 
farmers are also making an important contribution to war-time food requirements 
by the production of poultry meat. This development has resulted to some extent from 
a shortage of beef and pork products in 1942; so that the consumption of poultry wds 
greatly increased and farmers found a ready sale for all available supplies. 

The population of hens and chickens at June 1, 1943, was estimated at approxi- 
mately 75,000,000. Turkeys numbered approximately 2,900,000, geese 624,000 and 
ducks 684,000. These figures showed an increase of 10 p.c. in the number of hens 
and chickens as compared with those of the previous year. Declines of approxi- 
mately 19 p.c., 9 p.c. and 15 p.c., respectively, were recorded in the numbers of 
turkeys, geese and ducks. 

During the year 1942, the production of farm eggs amounted to approximately 
280,000,000 doz. and is estimated at 315,000,000 doz. for 1943. Over the past few 
years there has been a considerable increase in the egg production per hen. The gross 
farm value of poultry products in 1942 was $49,977,000 and the gross value of 
production of farm eggs was estimated at $81,305,000. The domestic disappearance 
of poultry meat was approximately 23 lb. per capita, of which 18 lb. consisted of 
hens and chickens. During the war period there has been a marked increase in the 
exports of eggs to Great Britain, a part of which is shipped in the form of egg powder. 


Fruit Growing 


The preliminary estimates of fruit production in 1943 indicate that all crops 
were substantially smaller than in 1942. The estimates of the 1943 crops followed 


A Picturesque Scene 
in Annapolis Valley, 
N.S., Famed for Its 
Apple Orchards. 


Courtesy, Canadian 
Pacific Railway 


The Canadian Horti- 
cultural Industry.— 
The War has 
stimulated the 
home production of 
horticultural stock. 
This Ontario plant 
is the most com- 
pletely equipped 
of its kind in 
America. 


by five-year (1936-40) averages are: apples, 4,225,100 bbl. (4,813,800 bbl.) ; pears, 
557,700 bu. (539,200 bu.) ; plums and prunes, 354,400 bu. (215,700 bu.) ; peaches, 
571,100 bu. (703,300 bu.) ; apricots, 17,600 bu. (46,400 bu.) ; cherries, 184,200 bu. 
(186,000 bu.) ; strawberries, 13,927,900 qt. (24,347,500 qt.) ; raspberries, 8,423,200 qt. 
(9,617,600 qt.) ; loganberries, 1,702,600 Ib. (1,911,700 Ib.) ; grapes, 53,881,600 Ib. 
(44,319,300 Ib.). 


Markets.—Agreements with the United Kingdom and United States make provi- 
sion for the movement of a considerable volume of fresh apples from Nova Scotia 
and British Columbia during the 1943-44 season. In addition shipments to Newfound- 
land, St. Pierre and Miquelon and Iceland are also planned. A large proportion of the 
fruit shipped to the United Kingdom will be evaporated, but about 650,000 bushels 
of fresh apples are to be shipped. As the United Kingdom authorities would take fresh 
apples in preference to the dehydrated product some adjustment in the quantities of 
each may be made. Of the 350,000 bushels to be shipped to the United States, 200,000 
will be British Columbia Johnathan and Delicious, while the remaining 150,000 bushels 
will be Nova Scotia apples of varieties suitable for processing. 


The annual British Columbia Apple Marketing Agreement makes provision 
for assistance by the Provincial Government in the marketing of 4,250,000 boxes 
of apples less the quantity exported during the season. Further, the industry will 
receive a bonus of 15 cents per pound for choice quality evaporated apples produced 
in excess of 750,000 pounds. The Nova Scotia Agreement for 1943-44 is similar 
to that of a year ago. The Nova Scotia Fruit Board must market as much fresh 
fruit outside the Annapolis Valley as possible and assistance is to be given in the 
evaporation of the surplus. 


Provincial Assistance to Agriculture 


Each of the nine provinces, under Sect. 95 of the B.N.A. Act, has its Department 
of Agriculture, through which is carried on educational and extension work to assist 
farmers. Agricultural colleges maintained by the provinces are: the Nova Scotia 
Agricultural College at Truro, the Ontario Agricultural and the Ontario Veterinary 
Colleges at Guelph, and the College of Agriculture at Saskatoon. Three agricultural 
colleges in Quebec are assisted by the Provincial Government, while faculties of 
agriculture are found in the provincial universities of Manitoba, Alberta and British 
Columbia. 
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Forest Resources 


The special article at the beginning of this Handbook, dealing with the influences 
of the War on forest resources, gives in broad outline a picture of Canada’s forests 
and of their place in the national economy. Normally, this chapter is introduced 
by summary figures, but in order to save repetition the reader is referred to the 
introductory article. | 


Operations in the Woods 


Generally speaking, the operations in the woods form the preliminary step in 
the industry and provide the primary forest products in the form of logs or bolts 
which are the raw material for the mill operations that form the second stage. 
An exact separation of the statistics relating to these two stages in the industry 
cannot always be made nor can the lumber industry be treated as entirely distinct 
from the pulp and paper industry. Woods operations produce not only sawlogs but 
pulpwood, ties, poles, piling, square timber, mining timbers, firewood, fence posts, 
wood for charcoal and excelsior manufacture, and wood for distillation. It is often 
impossible to state for what purpose the timber being cut will eventually be used. 
Many lumber manufacturers install machinery for cutting-up and barking pulpwood ; 


A Stand of Young Forest Growth in Ontario. 


Courtesy, Ontario Forest Service 
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and direct a part of their spruce and balsam logs to pulp manufacture; some pulp 
and paper companies operate sawmills in connection with their plants for the purpose 
of utilizing the larger timber on their limits. 


Values of the Products of Woods Operations, by Products, 1937-41 


Products 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
7 $ $ $ $ $ 

Vogsandeboltss+-s.meseee cee 58,004,070 | 52,759,660 | 55,685,197 | 71,817,471 86,514,625 
Pulpwoodeee essere cic cne 63,057,205 | 53,761,999 | 58,302,668 | 74,347,132 88,193,045 
Firewood...................| 32,457,629 | 32,740,566 | 33,058,240 | 33,297,756 26 , 662 , 296 
Hewn railway ties........... 3,129,207 2,222,509 2,048,186 1,788,001 1,547,780 
Polesae arrows cea 2,455,345 2,824,512 2,940,361 2,691,107 2,467 , 336 
Round mining timber........ 1,262,658 1,297 ,993 1,461,507 5,707,677 2,458,435 
ence postsSe asa ree ee 992 ,610 978,679 1,111,883 999 ,934 964,568 
Wood for distillation........ 309 , 892 298,110 289 , 230 518,204 588,747 
Hence rails vane oe ee 262,160 264,480 267 ,437 270,320 262,521 
Miscellaneous products...... 1319001 1,117,349 2,582 ,689 3,130,273 3,503,736 

otalseniescenin 163,249,887 |148,265,857 |157,747,398 |194,567,875 | 213,163,089 


The Lumber Industry | 


Except in the Maritime Provinces, 90 p.c. of the forest land is the property 
of the Crown, lumbermen being granted cutting rights only. This land is adminis- 
tered by the various provincial departments. Conifers usually form about 95 p.c. 
of the total cut of all kinds of wood, only 5 p.c. being deciduous-leave trees or 
hardwoods. Douglas fir is the most important kind of lumber sawn, and is produced 
almost entirely in British Columbia. Spruce is sawn in every province and comes 
second, with white pine, hemlock, cedar, and yellow birch next in order of importance. 

The industry includes products of: sawmills; shingle, tie, lath, shook, stave, 
heading and hoop mills; and mills for the cutting-up and barking of pulpwood. Sawn 
lumber produced in 1941 amounted to 4,941,084 M ft. valued at $129,287,703. Shingles 
numbered 4,160,772 squares at $12,309,632, sawn ties 4,710,556 at $2,854,958, and lath 
204,991 M at $731,227. The gross value of production for the industry as a whole 
showed an increase of 22 p.c. over the total for 1940. 


Production of Sawn Lumber and All Sawmill Products, 1941 


Total 


: : Sawn Lumber P 
Province or Territory A Sawmill 
Production Products 
M ft. b.m. $ $ 

Prince:Edward: Island casita «forcidc gists sa ne ie Pn sl eee 4,724 98,878 130,977 
INGVaSCOEA oi ns cee ecyecatet om ei eines he Ore teem te crore 252,490 5,822,652 6,291,112 
New: Brunswick 3 ct cuvaree Ge eee enone Sole 2 el 9,039,197 112555582 
0) in carer natin etic w huner ete A SCN UNSEEN cu ee age 5h 914,691 | 24,401,637 30,000 ,903 
OVE Td (oanratnr 4 Sass oy 9 RRO EPO Cua Looe on cata 602,248 | 19,048,059 235173-015 
Meanitobarcr rare space sr crene e gees iene AEC cd ee 85,918 2,113,386 2,253,209 
Saskatchewan seule creer ct vas, Geen ERR OE En eae BS 125,853 2,834,480 3,010,671 
PID ER ta io ea tatc ore tints se x eens nya ocenas emma orci Pe mae 214,619 4,294,710 4,928,517 
British: Columbiaia. seo a eee eee 2,407,800 | 61,612,222 82,364,174 
AL 05 0 ena y Mesh ay Say RR ers oun 2a: ee OM Oe Fe AL ae Re a 530 22,482 24,132 
LOtalss enh el ks circ nT Oe 4,941,084 |129,287,703 163,412,292 


Breaking a Log Jam. 


The Pulp and Paper Industry 


The manufacture of paper was a relatively unimportant industry in Canada until 
the last two decades of the past century when wood-pulp superseded rags as a raw 
material. Canada’s extensive pulpwood resources and widely distributed water 
powers have been largely responsible for the remarkable development of the industry. 


The pulp and paper industry has headed the lists in net value of production 
since 1920, and in wage and salary distribution since 1922, replacing the sawmills 
in both cases. It was the first in gross value of production from 1925 (when it replaced 
the flour mills) until 1935 (when it was overtaken by the non-ferrous metal group). 
In these comparisons only the manufacturing stages of the pulp and paper industry 
are considered, no allowance being made for the capital invested, employment fur- 
nished, payroll, or production of those operations in the woods. 

The gross value of output of the industry increased rapidly and steadily until the 
boom years following the War of 1914-18 and jumped to a peak of over $232,000,000 
in 1920. This was followed, in 1921, by a drop that was general throughout the 
industrial field. Then followed a steady recovery up to a second peak in 1929 of 
$243,970,761. The 1942 total exceeded all previous records. Figures from 1930 are :— 


Gross Net Gross Net 

Production Production Production Production 
1930 eee $215 ,674,246 $107 ,523,731 193 Foxit cress $226, 244,711 $106,002 ,017 
1.03 Tice athens ist 174,733,954 87,858,357 VOSS ee oe cere 183,897,503 89 034,186 
1 OSQ es eres 135,648,729 66,855,923 193 9 eer vena 208,152,295 103,123,660 
LOSS eerste 123,415,492 56,880,641 1940 ee 298 ,034,843 158,230,575 
NOS EE ies oleae 152,647,756 77,243,309 LOA aoe 334,429,175 174,555,041 
IORI TS Bae erenincns 159,325,546 78,647 ,626 1940S ene 337 , 390,484 165,193,627 
19S Osea 183,632,995 85,739,406 


There are three classes of mills in the industry. These, in 1942, comprised 28 
making pulp only, 50 combined pulp and paper mills, and 27 making paper only. In 
1942 the 78 mills making pulp produced 5,606,461 tons valued at $192,145,062, repre- 
senting a decrease of 2 p.c. in quantity but an increase of 9-5 p.c. in value over 
- 1941. About 69 p.c. by quantity was made in combined mills and used by them in 
papermaking and about 31 p.c. was made for sale in Canada and for export. Of the 
total pulp production in Canada in 1942, 58 p.c. was ground wood, 20 p.c. unbleached 
sulphite, 11 p.c. bleached sulphite, 9 p.c. soda, sulphate and other fibre, and the remain- 
ing 2 p.c. screenings, etc. 
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Newsprint made up 77 p.c. of the total production of Canada’s 77 paper mills in 
1942; paper boards 14 p.c.; wrapping paper 4 p.c.; book and writing paper 3 p.c.; 
and tissue and miscellaneous papers the remainder. 


Production of Newsprint and Total Paper in Canada, 1934-42 


Newsprint Paper Total Paper 
Year —_——_ 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 

tons $ tons $ 
ys FY. RE pea cee ren PRE Ay erie Seen St es Oe SI 2,604,973) 86,811,460 3,069,516} 120,892,225 
TOSS 2 Re ee oles oatatrn tae aro oer aera come eeretemne 2,765,444) 88,436,465 3,280,896] 125,752,650 
b RSE ia nee a yoo emi i Spe eA Re NaS oad din & 3,225,386] 105,214,533 3,806,710] 146,354,666 
1 BUCY (ISR eae thd eee iegen arti Bree eieiens aii seekers 3,673,886) 126,424,303 4,345,361) 175,885,423 
1 ae nt I AU oar ERG bas te, clit units hae POLC 2,668,913] 107,051,202 3,249,358] 151,650,065 
1K 1 ee a a Pan Sate aN Apne Air) eh mona Fe 2,926,597) 120,858,583 3,600,502} 170,776,062 
DAO er ek ete ett coe Sheccre eee aceon eats 3,503,801} 158,447,311 4,319,414] 225,836,809 
LOAM ea Rekeet aad 8 sr coseel ont be RE eee 3,519,733] 158,925,310 4,524,776|) 241,450,292 
5 SY Ree Noe ane Gan Sep A RR a apathy 3,257,180] 147,074,109 4,241,767| 230,962,719 


Canada’s newsprint production in 1942 was over three times that of the United 
States, a few years ago the world’s chief producer. Estimated production for 
1943 is 2,961,000 tons. 


Monthly figures of Cana- 
dian newsprint production for 
1943 are :— 


Tons 
JANUALy enone 233,544 
February..... 221,807 
Marchese. 246,855 
ADT Younes c 229 ,573 
May xa cae oe 254,046 
JUNE s er cronier 257,845 
uly sec oe 262 ,323 
Allgust......- 259,612 
September.... 251,827 
October-=2... 259 ,336 


November.... 256,336 
December..... = 


Topping a Giant Spruce. 


Courtesy, Toronto Star 
Newspaper Service 


CHAPTER V 


Fur Production | 


The fur trade of Canada which, in the early days, dominated all other pursuits 
and led to the exploration and the eventual settlement of the country, is still of 
importance, and a strong policy to conserve this resource has been inaugurated by the 
Provincial Governments in co-operation with the Dominion authorities. Laws have 
been passed under which provision is made for close seasons, for the licensing of 
trappers and traders, for the collection of royalties on pelts, and for the regulation 
of the methods to be employed in trapping animals. In recent years the trade has 
been assisted by the establishment of fur farms, which now supply nearly all the silver 
fox and about 44 p.c. of the mink pelts. 


Trends in Production—The value of Canada’s production of raw furs for the 
year ended June 30, 1942, exceeded that of the preceding season by 18 p.c. and that 
of 1940-41 by 49 p.c. The total production comprises pelts taken by trappers and pelts 
sold from fur farms. It is impossible to make an exact division between the two 
classes, since statistics of fur farms are for the calendar year, but it is estimated that 
approximately 19 p.c. of the total value of raw-fur production in the season 1941-42 
may be credited to fur farms. 

The increase in the total value of raw-fur production in 1941-42 over 1940-41 
was due in part to the rise in prices for most kinds of furs: ermine advanced from 
93 cents to $1-20; silver fox from $21-58 to $22-96; new-type fox from $25-30 


to $41-54; red fox from $6-°75 to 
$8-81; white fox from $18-38 to 
$25:74; muskrat from $1-79 to 
$2-06; and squirrel from 27 cents to 
31 cents. During the two-year 
period, 1940 to 1942, the price of 
each of these furs has risen by be- 
tween 49 p.c. in the case of silver 
fox, and 197 p.c., in the case of white 
fox. 


A Platinum Mink. This is a recently 
developed Colour-phase of the mink. 


Courtesy, Margill Fur Farm, 
Westhill, Ont. 
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The total number of pelts produced showed an increase over the preceding season 
of 170 p.c. Muskrat, squirrel and rabbit, which are among the less expensive furs, 
are the kinds most largely used; in 1941-42 the number of muskrat pelts entering 
into the fur trade was 2,408,436, or 12:3 p.c. of the total for all kinds, squirrel pelts, 
5,761,433, or 29:5 p.c., and rabbit pelts, 9,012,329 or 46-1 p.c. The percentage of the 
value sold from fur farms rose from 4 p.c. in earlier years to as high as 43 p.c. in 
1937-38, but dropped to 19 p.c. in 1941-42. 


The manufacture of fur goods (coats, collars, scarves, muffs, etc.) constitutes 
an important Canadian industry, which gave employment in 1941 to 4,362 persons and 
produced goods valued at $26,461,326. The bulk of the fur goods produced in Canada 
is for domestic consumption and practically the entire Canadian demand for fur goods 
is met by the home product; the imports and exports of fur goods are of small 


An Ontario 
Muskrat Farm 


Top: Feeding muskrats 
through the ice. 


Bottom: Muskrat traps. 
Inset: A trapped animal. 


Courtesy, National 
Film Board 


An Albino Mink. 


Courtesy, Industrial 
Development Board 


importance. The fur dressing and dyeing industry operates on a custom basis; the 
number of skins treated in 1941 was 14,592,079, mainly rabbit, squirrel and muskrat. 
The total amount received by the plants for the treatment of the furs was $2,476,289. 


Numbers and Values of Pelts Taken, Seasons 1928-29 to 1941-42 


Season Pelts eee Season Pelts Dien 
No $ No $ 
1 O28 = 2.9 eee cs 5,150,328 1S 749, 47501) 1999-SO0ne.. 4,596,713 15,464,883 
1079-3 OR ernetiee: 3,798,444 A215 S..5:4 On| 19 S6—Sier ane 6,237,640 17,526,365 
1O30=3 leeerrerr 4,060,356 TU SOS, 217 193l=38 a. 4,745,927 13,196,354 
LOS 1S 2 erent 4,449 ,289 10,189,481 || 1938-39....... 6,492 ,222 14,286,937 
EVO So S000 00 6 4,503,558 10,305,154 || 1939-40....... 9,620,695 16,668, 348 
LOSS —SAr Re serete 6,076,197 12,349,328 | 1940-41....... 7,254,787 21,123,161 


LOSA— 3 Siomretee cited 4,926,413 12,843,341 | 1941-42....... 19,561,024 24,859,869 


Fur Farming.—In the early days of the fur trade it was the practice in Canada 
for trappers to keep foxes caught out of season alive until the fur was prime and from 
this custom arose the modern industry of fur farming. Silver fox was the first 
important commercial fur bearer successfully raised in captivity and is still of greatest 
importance from the standpoint of total value. Experiments have lately been made 
at fixing the strains for such colour phases of the fox as platinum, pearl-platinum, 
white-face, silver-blue, ring-neck, etc. There were 6,511 of these new-type foxes on 
farms at the end of 1941. 

Second to the silver fox in importance is the mink, which is easily domesticated 
and thrives in captivity if care is exercised in the selection of environment and proper 
attention given to diet. The high prices obtainable for fisher and marten pelts have 
encouraged efforts to raise these animals and a moderate amount of success has been 
attained in each case. The valuable chinchilla has recently been added to the animals 
raised in captivity on Canadian farms and the raising of nutria is also showing 
progress. 

The Dominion Department of Agriculture conducts, at Summerside, P.E.I., an 
experimental fur farm for the study of matters affecting the health of fur-bearing 
animals, especially the silver fox, in captivity, and has, in addition, organized a 
service to assist in the marketing, both at home and abroad, of the pelts of Canadian 
fur bearers. Several of the Provincial Governments also have established branches 
that engage in experimental work and various other activities of value to the fur- 
farming industry. 


Statistics of Fur Farming.—The number of fur farms in operation in Canada 
in 1941 was 8,440 compared with 9,164 in the preceding year and it is expected 
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that there will be a further decrease in 1942 due to the effects of the War. Although 
there were fewer farms in 1941, the value of fur-farm property at $15,171,845 
increased by $826,459 or by 6 p.c. Ontario stood first among the provinces in value 
of fur-farm property with 20-5 p.c. of the total. The other provinces ranked as 
follows? Que, 19°4 p.c.4*Alta., 16-6 p.c.; -Man., 14:1-p.c.;"Sask,, 8°*7 p.c.--P kale 
6:8: p.c:3 Bi., 6:0: p.c.2 (N{ By 47 Gipie. eNO ed "2. pc. and Yukon, 0-4 oc 

The total revenue of the fur-farming industry in 1941 was $5,582,339, 86 p.c. of 
which was received from the sale of pelts and the remainder from the sale of live 
animals. Silver and new-type fox pelts accounted for $2,829,207, or 59 p.c. of the 
total pelt sales, and mink for $1,888,189, or 39 p.c. The average value of silver- 
fox pelts was $22-81 compared with $17-92 in 1940, and of mink pelts $10-62 com- 
pared with $9-64. Live silver fox sold numbered 6,994 and were valued at $327,845 ; 
mink numbered 12,018 valued at $291,618; and new-type fox, including platinum, 
white-face, silver-blue, etc., numbered 826 valued at $148,041. Compared with 1940, 
the total value of pelts sold showed a decrease of $808,891, while the value of live 
animals sold increased by $238,156. ; : 


The value of the animals on the farms at the end of 1941 was $7,928,971, of 
which 55 p.c. was of silver and new-type fox and 40 p.c. of mink. The 98,054 silver 
and new-type fox on the farms was an increase over the preceding year of 2,025, 
and the 153,447 mink an increase of 20,833. The total number of fur-bearing animals 
on farms was 256,928 compared with 234,269 in 1940. 

From information received direct from the fur farmers, it is estimated that 
119,700 standard silver fox, 17,900 new-type fox and 198,300 mink will be pelted 
in the season 1943-44. 

. Export Trade in Furs.—For 
many years London and New York 
have been the chief markets for 
Canadian furs, but the present war 
has altered this situation and Cana- 
dian furs are now disposed of on 
the home market. Since 1920 Mont- 
real has occupied a position as an 
international fur market and Win- 
nipeg, Edmonton and Vancouver 
also operate auction sales. 


The natural beauty of fine fur is 
not only well preserved but is 
enhanced by modern processing 
and manufacturing methods. 


Courtesy, Manitoba Travel and 
Publicity Bureau 


CHAPTER VI 


Fisheries Production 


Canada has perhaps the largest fishing grounds in the world. On the Atlantic, 
from Grand Manan to Labrador, the coast line, not including the lesser bays and 
indentations, measures over 5,000 miles. The Bay of Fundy, 8,000 square miles in 
extent, the Gulf of St. Lawrence, fully ten times that size, and other ocean waters 
comprise not less than 200,000 square miles or over four-fifths of the area of the 
fishing grounds of the North Atlantic. In addition there are on the Atlantic seaboard 
15,000 square miles of inshore waters controlled entirely by the Dominion. The 
Pacific Coast of the Dominion measures 7,180 miles in length. Inland lakes contain 
more than half of the fresh water on the planet; Canada’s share of the Great Lakes 
alone has an area of over 34,000 square miles. 


Statistics of Production 


Canada’s list of food fishes embraces nearly 60 different kinds, chief among which, 
are the salmon, the cod, the herring, the lobster, the whitefish, the halibut, the haddock, 
the pickerel and the trout. The total quantity of fish of all kinds taken by Canadian 
fishermen in 1942 was 12,062,763 cwt., for which fishermen received, at the point 
of landing, a total of $41,734,723 compared with a catch of 11,988,652 cwt. with a 
landed value of $36,046,019 in 1941. 


Fisheries Production, by Provinces, 1914, 1941 and 1942 


Kadwes ot Production Percentages of Total 


Province or Territory Values 

1914 1941 1942 1914 1941 1942 

$ $ $ Dice p.c. D.c; 
Prince Edward Island....... 1,261,666 952 ,026 1,639,539 4-1 1-5 2-2 
INGVarSCOLIAd eee too 7,730,191 12,634,957 | 15,297,446 24-7 20-3 20-4 
INewrDEUNSWICku nto ciel aeior 4,940,083 6,484,831 7,088 , 302 15-8 10-4 9-4 
Orebecric. ct. cae error 1,924,430 2,842,041 4,194,092 6-2 4°5 5-6 
Ontario eee eee 2,755,291 3,518,402 4,135,205 °8 5:7 5°5 
IManitobanrcen sce hers sae eie 849,422 SAAS WING) 3,577,616 2-7 5-2 4-8 
Saskatchewans....00..08 «ss 132,017 414,492 585,782 0-4 0-7 0-8 
—PNIDCEEA ce cle tee tee tak oe tees 86,720 440,444 492 ,182 0:3 0-7 0-6 
British Columbian cvs. sc 11,515,086 | 31,732,037 | 38,059,559 36:8 51-0 50-7 

BYSTUIKOMG cy oe Bette rs ics aie ven opemenes 69,725 6,652 3,056 0-2 - - 

‘otalsi=. here 31,264,631 | 62,258,997 75,072,779 100-0 100-0 100-0 


The salmon fishery of British Columbia gives to that province first place in 
respect. to value of production, the position that in earlier times belonged to Nova 
Scotia on account of her cod fishery. The herring fishery (on both the Atlantic and 
Pacific Coasts) is of rising importance and in British Columbia is now second only 
to salmon in value of output. Canned herring is the chief product of this fishery, 
but herring meal and oil are also of importance. On the Atlantic Coast, the cod, 
lobster and sardine fisheries are of main importance, while among the inland fishes, 
whitefish occupies first place. 


- 
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Indian Harbour, a Fishing 
Village on St. Margaret’s 
Bay, N.S. 


Courtesy, Provincial Bureau 
of Information, Halifax 


Fisheries Production, by Principal Kinds, 1941 and 1942 


1941 1942 
Kind of Fish SSS SSS 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Caught Marketed Caught Marketed 
cwt $ cwt $ 

orl baatos Bateman taka His Bee ond A EEO Ae ioral OOF 1,938,182 | 21,475,275 1,646,558 22,926,861 
Herring cee onctee aston a renee nee eee 2,785 ,264 6,702,947 3,619,720 10,886,522 
COG ee is cit Rte ee Dae epennees 1,957,153 7,494,604 1,942 ,293 9,962 ,312 
Lobsters: ce oar eee iearciue o8 ce er 278,023 3,858,733 280,250 5,084,558 
Whitefish oncaccn i en ioe cree es wire aera 178,659 2,492,671 167 ,062 3,055,373 
FIA DUC Sa ca cicite cra seer reo saneacratter ieteke 149,525 2,425,561 121,757 2,455,970 
Sardinesi SoS hans peewee Eee chaeer aan Giese 443,7331| 2,846,808 320,558! 2,143,623 
Pilchards ni bce ra ie ie oh eee 1,200,913 1,781,876 1,317,673 2,016,607 
RT Add OC.) Gee Sera ea Pate 287 , 766 1,410,227 262 ,060 1,734,410 
NEA) 1s By eRe ODM on coo coeds 126,304 1,253,244 128,041 1,440,774 


1 Bbl. 


The fish-processing industry is connected entirely with the sea fisheries, the 
plants being scattered along the coasts in locations of easy accessibility to the 
fishermen in delivering their catches. Capital invested in fish-processing establish- 
ments, vessels, boats, nets, traps, etc., in 1942 amounted to $62,629,585, and the 
number of persons employed in the fisheries was 77,101. 

Production and Demand in 1943.—Various requirements of the United Nations 
continued to put great demand upon Canada’s fisheries production in 1943. There 
was an increase in the need for frozen fish for Great Britain and a new demand for 
salted fish for Allied countries. At the same time, there were, of course, ordinary 
domestic requirements to be met which were increased by the continuing need for 
fish to take the place of certain other foods being sent in large quantities to the 
United Nations. On the other hand, the working force in the fishing industry was 
greatly reduced, though the peak rate of reduction had already been passed. How- 
ever, aggregate production was well maintained during the year, although the final 
figures showing actual output are not yet available. 


The new war demand for salted fish was for supplies needed in the British 
West Indies, Puerto Rico, the United States, the United Kingdom, and some Latin 
American areas. Canada became a participant in a plan devised by the Combined 
Food Board for the world rationing of salt fish and undertook to make available 
for the purposes of the scheme its entire 1943 exportable surplus of such fish, or 
approximately 27,000,000 Ib., a quantity equivalent, in terms of raw material, to more 
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than 80,000,000 Ib. of fresh fish. In the case of frozen fish the Dominion undertook 
to supply Great Britain, during 1943, with 9,000,000 lb. of frozen fillets of cod and 
pollock and frozen flounders, an increase of 100 p.c. as compared with the preceding 
year. However, the 1943 pack of canned salmon from the Pacific Coast, the Canadian 
fish product most needed by the British people, was substantially smaller than in 
either of the two preceding years, because the salmon run was less abundant. As a 
result, the canneries produced something less than 1,300,000 cases, as compared 
with 1,811,000 cases, roundly stated, in 1942 and the record pack of more than 
2,248,000 cases in 1941. The great bulk of the 1943 output was delivered to the British 
authorities, under an agreement between Ottawa and London—the total pack with the 
exception of a limited quantity for parcels sent to Canadian prisoners of war by the 
Red Cross and for certain supply services, and 200,000 cases retained for domestic 
consumption. 

Similarly, by far the greater part of the year’s production of canned fresh herring, 
from both coasts, was made available to the United Kingdom. Expansion of herring 
canning to meet the needs of the United Nations has been one of the outstanding 
industrial developments of war-time Canada. In 1938, the last full year of peace, the 
pack of canned fresh herring was only about 80,000 cases and in 1942 the production 
exceeded 1,640,000 cases, although such large packs may not necessarily be pro- 
duced year after year. 


Seining for Herring.—Two boats divide the big “purse seine”? nets between them, half on one boat, half 
on the other. When a school of herring is found, the boats separate, dropping the net as they go. 


Courtesy, Toronto Star Newspaper Service 


An Alberta Coal Mine. 


Courtesy, National Film Board 


CHAPTER VII 


Mines and Minerals 


Canada is endowed with a wide variety of minerals, and her mining industry 
has passed the five-hundred million dollar mark in the annual value of its production. 


Metallics——The most important metal in the peace-time economy is gold and the 
value it represents. For some years gold mining has been predominant and the export 
of gold was one of the most important factors in Canada’s export trade. 


At the beginning of the present war the gold mines were encouraged to maintain 
or increase their production, since gold was of great assistance in making purchases 
in foreign countries. As the War progressed, and the need of the Allied Nations 
for base metals increased, the production of gold became of less importance. When 
the United States placed gold mining in that country in a non-essential category 
and ordered closing of the mines, the influence was immediately felt in Canada. 
Canadian gold mines soon found it difficult to secure United States supplies and 
equipment, and further pressure was placed upon the industry by Selective Service 
regulation which put gold mining in the lowest category for labour supply. 


Though gold may be important from the monetary and export angles, in time 
of war base metals and other minerals used in the manufacture of munitions are given 
first place. Fortunately, Canada’s base-metal industry was well equipped and pre- 
pared for the great expansion which was required of it. While at first only a small 
part of this production was used in Canada, the amount has grown to a rate of 
almost 40 p.c. of total metal production. 


It is a fact of great importance that, over a period of twenty years, or since 
the War of 1914-18, Canada has changed from an exporter of ores or semi-finished 
mine products to the position where smelting and refining operations are now com- 
pleted within her own borders. Thus it was that, when war broke out and the British 
Empire was practically alone, Canada’s base-metal mines stood out in importance. 
Immediately, the British Government contracted to purchase at the then prevailing 
prices all of Canada’s copper, lead and zinc not needed in Canada. The only con- 
dition on which the price at which the contracts were made could be raised was 
higher cost of production caused by influences outside the producers’ control. Plans 
were made to increase the output of the operating mines and then to locate, develop 
and bring to fruition all likely properties that, prior to the War, were having difficulty 
in producing at a profit. This might be considered the first stage relating Canadian 
mining industry to the War. 

The rarer metals necessary to the manufacture of war machines were produced 
in Canada only in minor quantities, if at all, before the War. Small stocks were avail- 
able but, as the sea lanes became narrower and shipping conditions more dangerous, 
it became increasingly evident that something had to be done to locate such minerals 
as were in short supply. This was the second stage of the program. 

A Metals Controller was appointed to direct the production of the base metals 
into the war effort, to transfer the usual requirements of civilian consumption to war 
industry and, in conjunction with similar bodies at Washington and London, to do 
everything possible to develop the production of the more or less rare metals and 
to increase the supply ot certain industrial minerals, 
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A Pot of Molten Magnesium.— 
Magnesium is a rare metal in its 
pure form, light and tough enough 
to make aeroplane parts, yet, as 
ribbon or powder, inflammable 
enough for incendiary bombs 
and flares. 


Courtesy, National Film Board 


As a result, a large mercury mine was established at Pinchi Lake in British 
Columbia, the output of which was sufficient for Canada’s needs, with a surplus 
for export; two other properties were also brought into production. Tungsten, known 
to occur in association with gold, was recovered, where possible, from gold-mining 
operations, and the Emerald Mine in British Columbia was put into production. 
Although deposits of molybdenum were known to exist in Canada, very little success 
had been achieved in their development, and it was believed that the United States 
mines would be able to supply the war-time needs of this country. As the demand 
for molybdenum increased, it became evident that the most promising molybdenum 
deposits in Canada should be developed regardless of cost. A molybdenum deposit 
of major importance in northwestern Quebec is now in production, and authorities 
are hopeful that it will be able to compete in peace-time with other known deposits 
on this continent. 


Magnesium, one of the lightest metals known, is in great demand for the con- 
struction of aeroplanes and parts of aeroplane engines. In addition, it has wide uses 
in powdered form for flares and incendiaries. No magnesium was being produced 
in Canada at the outbreak of War. Investigations at the National Research Council, 
Ottawa, resulted in the development of an all-Canadian process for the extraction 
of magnesium from dolomite rock; this has eventuated in the erection of a Govern- 
ment-owned plant for the production of magnesium which, operating at capacity, 
produces sufficient metal for domestic needs and permits the export of the balance to 
the United Kingdom or other Allied Nations. 


Chromite was imported from different parts of Africa, Turkey and other places 
across the sea. Canada had chromite deposits in Quebec which, though low in grade, 
could be used if necessary. Plans were made to develop these properties and two 
mines are now in full operation. 

The greater part of the tim resources of the world are in countries bordering 
the west side of the Pacific. When Japan overran this part of the globe, tin became 
a very strategic material. The tin content of alloys used in Canada was reduced where 
possible and all available sources of material were tapped. Tin was known to occur 
in the zinc-lead ores of the Sullivan Mine in British Columbia where the Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company had done considerable research on its recovery. 
Immediately plans were made to recover tin from the mill tailings which had been 
stock-piled, and from the ores as they were milled. Thus Canada contributed towards 
the supply of this metal. 


Antimony was produced at Trail, B.C., from the Sullivan ores and no shortage 
of etimony was experienced. Cobalt metal plays an important part in certain alloys 
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used in the manufacture of munitions. Canada’s supply of cobalt ore was running low 
and arrangements were made to bring material containing cobalt from Africa to be 
treated in this country. The Canadian plant formerly treating Ontario cobalt ores 
was transformed to treat this imported material, and the Canadian ores were stock- 
piled for use in an emergency. 


The tremendous demand for steel created by the present world war has 
awakened a long dormant Canadian iron-mining industry, and the development 
of iron ore deposits in various parts of the Dominion is now taking place. This is 
particularly evident in northwestern Ontario, where important tonnages of bene- 
ficiated siderite ores are being produced at the New Helen Mine in the Michipicoten 
District, and in the same area the large deposits of the Josephine Mine are being 


Coal Mining in 
Canada 


Coal miners, since the 
outbreak of war, have 
increased substantially 
the per capita output 
of coal in Canada; to 
make sure that this 
coal output will be 
maintained and _in- 
creased still further, 
ex-miners who had left 
for the Armed Forces 
or other occupations 
are being released in 
order that they may 
return to the mines. 


Top: The heavy arm of 
| a cutting machine is 
_ seen biting through the 
_ coal in a Cape breton 
_ colliery. The ceiling 

is so low that men 
| must work in a crouch- 
| ing position. Bottom: 
Loading the cars in a 
British Columbia mine. 


Courtesy, National 
Film Board 
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rapidly developed. Farther to the west, and in the Rainy River District of the same 
Province, possibly the largest and most impressive base-metal mining operation in 
Canada is under way. This activity is centred at Steep Rock Lake where the flow 
of the Seine River has been diverted by an elaborate engineering project in order 
to expose for mining a very large deposit of high-grade hematite. Commercial 
shipments of ore from this mine are expected to commence in 1944. During 1943 
iron ore was shipped to Sydney, N.S., from the Bathurst Mine located in New Bruns- 
wick. Field parties are engaged in investigating the large iron-ore bearing forma- 
tions of Ungava and Labrador which promise to be of major importance in the 
post-war era to the economic life of Canada. 


Non-Metallics.—Several of the more important non-metallics were, as a result 
of the War, in short supply. Mica came from Madagascar and India, and both of 
these countries were in danger of being overrun by the enemy, but just about this 
time one of the most important mica discoveries in years was made of muscovite mica 
in the vicinity of Mattawa, Ont., and the situation was immediately eased. 


Fluorspar deposits were opened up with the financial assistance of the Govern- 
ment. Interest in graphite grew and the Black Donald Graphite Mine in Ontario, 
the only producer in Canada, was rejuvenated and is now an important producer. 
The situation with regard to graphite, a very strategic material, was eased when 
shipping conditions from Ceylon and Madagascar improved. 


A brucite mine near Gracefield, Que., was opened up in 1941. Though brucite 
is a source of magnesium metal, its main use at present is in the manufacture of 
refractory bricks for lining smelting furnaces. Research on its recovery from the 
rock in which it occurs and in its use in refractories has achieved considerable 
success. 

The result of this control and direction of mineral production and the change in 
the War outlook has eased the critical metal situation that existed a year ago. 
It may be said that the Canadian war effort in relation to Canada’s mineral 
production has now reached the third stage. As an indication, it has been announced 
that no financial assistance will be given for the development of new tungsten and 
molybdenum properties. The situation is improved also with regard to the supply 
of the most common base metals. 


Fuels.—The domestic situation in Canada with regard to fuel is one that causes 
grave concern. The manpower shortage and the greatly increased demand for coal 
for industrial and domestic use have brought about a critical shortage in coal supply. 
Canada is in a somewhat anomalous position with regard to coal. Large deposits 
exist in the eastern and western provinces, but no coal is produced in Ontario and 


Tanks at Fort Norman where 
the Oil from the Norman 
Wells is Stored.—In the 
foreground are_ supplies, 
including casing pipe for 
the wells, which has 
been unloaded from river 
barges. 


Right: Inspecting a Section of the 
Norman Wells-Whitehorse Pipe- 
line. This pipeline is more than 
600 miles in length. 


Courtesy, National Film Board 


Quebec where the population is 
more dense, and these provinces, 
because of transportation difficul- 
ties, must look for most of their 
supply to the United States. Great 
efforts are being made to increase 
employment in the coal mines and 
consumers have been asked to con- 
serve their supply wherever pos- 
sible. Strenuous efforts are being 
made to increase production in Alberta. The construction of the Alaska Highway has 
increased the demand for oil products in the northern part of Canada, and the Fort 
Norman oil field in the Northwest Territories is being further developed. 

Alberta is also the largest producer of natural gas in the Dominion; Ontario 
is next in importance with New Brunswick in third place. A small amount is also 
recovered from Saskatchewan. 

Canada’s mineral industry plays an important part in the industrial life of the 
nation. Large and progressive cities and towns have been built in northern areas 
and these create a market for the products of the farm and the highly industrialized 
sections in the older parts of the Dominion. 


Review for 1943.—A preliminary estimate put Canada’s mineral production in 
1943 at $524,426,850, a decrease of $42,300,000 from the previous year. Production 
of base metals was greater but a lower output of gold was mainly responsible for 

SHGeuD the over-all drop. Metals as a group 

Seno une totalled $357,269,458, a decrease of 9 p.c. 

exe Alaska Hy The combined production of copper, 

ae Soe. nickel, lead and zinc was valued at 

$180,272,000 as compared with a 1942 
value of $167,426,611 and other strategic 


metals also registered an increase. But 


Left: Highway, airway and pipeline routes 
now link together Canada’s great north- 
west. More than 1,250 miles of the Alaska 
Highway lies within Canada. ‘‘B” route on 
this map is the proposed highway sug- 
gested by the B.C. Yukon-Alaska Highway 
Commission in 1941. 
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gold production with a value of $140,512,000 was down nearly $46,000,000, the low- 
est output since 1935, and reflected the decrease in labour at the gold mines and 
the difficulties in obtaining necessary process supplies during wartime. Production 
of gold from Ontario mines was less by 24 p.c., Quebec output decreased 16 p.c., 
and British Columbia output 49 p.c. Decreases were also registered in all other 
gold-producing provinces. 


Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, 1941, 1942 and 1943 


1941 1942 19431 

Province ee TL eee Ole eae 

or Territory EaCGs og LCXTO NG io! 

Value Total Value Total Value Total 

$ $ $ 
INOVAlS COLA te eames 32,569 , 867 SE Sao 26 1O55 405 5-8, 13051542532) 5-8 
New Brunswick...... 3,690,375 0-7 3,609,158 0-6 3, 403,275: 0-7 
Ouehecsnasacnrwr ans 99 651,044 17-8 |104,300,010 18-4 |100, 830,007 19-2 
Ontanio.e. eee ee DG ASS oe 47-7 |259,114,946 45-7 |229,760,526 43-8 
NManitobansneteice ene 16,689 , 867 3-0 14,345,046 2-5 13,149,775 2°5 
Saskatchewan seen 1550203595 2-7 \ 205578. (49 3 OF) 26591 3213 5-0 
A lbertat -at eee eee 41,364,385 7-4 | 47,359,831 8-4 | 48,578,388 9-3 
British Columbia..... 76,841,180 13-7 7124-7 5932 13-7 | 67,777,068 12-9 
PAD <0) Ween dee ore Buch arene 3,117,992 0-5 3,453, 568 0-6 £56595.251 0-3 
Northwest Terri- 

LOLICS. eee ce 3,860,298 0-7 3,976,267 0-7 2,283,015 0-5 
‘Motals: ser co. 560,241,290 100-0 |566, 768,672 100-0 |524,426,850 100-0 


1Preliminary estimate. 


Steps were taken to increase the labour force in coal mines and during the past 
half year the monthly output showed an upward trend. Production in 1943 at 
17,878,778 short tons was 5-3 p.c. less than in 1942. Nova Scotia produced 6,086,733 
tons ; New Brunswick, 380,001 tons ; Saskatchewan, 1,777,833 tons ; Alberta, 7,631,803 
tons; British Columbia, 2,001,409 tons; and Manitoba 999 tons. Crude petroleum 
at 9,958,000 bbl., exclusive of that produced in the Northwest Territories which is 
omitted for reasons of security, showed a decrease of 3 p.c. Alberta produces 99 p.c. 
of the Canadian total; the remainder comes from Ontario and New Brunswick wells. 
Natural gas production was estimated at 43,237,500 thousand cu. ft., or 5 p.c. less 
than in 1941; Alberta produces 80 p.c. of the total Canadian production. 


The value of other non-metallics, including such important industrial minerals 
as asbestos, graphite, feldspar, salt, sodium sulphate and gypsum, was only slightly 
less than in 1942. 


The structural materials group declined 12 p.c. This group includes cement, 


Poling the Lead.—The final stage 
in the refining of lead at Trail, 
B.C. The lead, which comes 
from the electrolytic cells, is. 
almost pure but remaining traces 
of impurity must still be removed. 
Some 300 tons of molten lead are 
oxidized by forcing air through 
the metal and thus removing 
final traces of arsenic, antimony 
and tin. 


Courtesy, National Film Board 


MINES AND MINERALS 


which is down by 20 p.c., indicating that construction for war purposes had passed 
its peak. Lime output was 6 p.c. higher, sand and gravel showed a slight increase, 
and stone production was down by 25 p.c. 


Mineral Production of Canada 1942 and 1943 


Item 


METALLICS 


@thersprecioussmetalse-. ser. oe 
Copper, nickel, lead, zinc......... 
Antimony, bismuth, cadmium, 
chromite, cobalt, magnesium, 
manganese, molybdenite, tin, 
PUTO STEM eho ct cpers Gate vans tute toes soe! 
Miscellaneous—arsenic, iron ore, 
mercury, pitchblende products 2, 
selenium, tellurium, titanium ore 


PDO TALS eS VIBTAL LET CS merece: 


Non-METALLICS 


Fuels 
(Goa aie eet veer heisite castorate s ton 
Natura leas mrs etactaeiee M cu.ft. 
Peat. tor 1uele eas. cece ton 
Petroleum crud@ecmrnu.fe nee bbl. 
EVOTALS  LUBL Sa aectriee tele caer 


Other Non-Metallics 


Asbestos, fluorspar, graphite, mag- 
nesitic-dolomite and _ brucite, 
MLICASeSUL MIU Tanck senor atee eee, Sie 


IBaTViLeSe yates state ton 
DHACOMIte sei toe oe ee ton 
Heldspataer ass scutes te ee ton 
Wephelinessyenites: .a.c..ce eames: 
GarmetsxSchist) in-ear. ton 
GrindStOnesw-. wat ce eee ton 
Gy PStiier seeks peice ar: ton 
TromfoxideS 5.1 c ceed es ton 
Magnesium sulphate........ ton 
Mauneraliwatersea sone: Imp. gal, 
PeatunlOSsSerry Socata ton 
PIHOSPHAter ee weenc bine clone Sereda ton 
OUT AT EZ Aare Arete cae A Beets ton 
SEA Acacias Dey coenisee PRC ety Aen ere ton 
Silicatbrick ween aon M 
Sodium carbonate........ ton 


Sodium sulphate......... 
Wmalcand soapstone wien eaten eae: 


TOTALS, OTHER NON-METALLICS 


CLAY PRODUCTS AND OTHER 
STRUCTURAL MATERIALS 


Clay products (brick, tile, sewer 


DIMPSMECLCs) it aren eae hee ee 
CSO eating nose romeo = te bbl. 
meee A een ne bea eo ee ton 
Sand andigravelieee. to ee ton 
SLONGK toe) oes ton 


TOTALS, CLAY PRODUCTS, ETC.. 


Grand Totals)... cde sees 


1Preliminary estimate. 


1942 19431 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 

$ $ 
4,841,306 186,390,281 3,649,671 140,512,334 
20,695,101 8,726,296 17,230,939 7,797,689 
= 19,177,782 - 13,549 ,470 
= 167,426,611 - 180,271,613 
= 4,338,808 - 7,079,350 
= 6,132,674 - 8,059,002 
= 392,192,452 - 357,269,458 
18,865,030 62,897,581 17,878,778 62,429 , 662 
45 ,697 ,359 1SESO1655 43,237,500 11,699,894 
172 1,204 434 4,467 
10,364,796 15,968,851 9,958,000 16,149,000 
= 92,169,291 - 90,283,023 
= 26,365,058 - DS tee 
19 , 667 188,144 24,474 255,929 
365 9,088 108 3,220 
22210 213,941 25,903 236,991 
= 246 , 893 - 213,197 

i 7/ 176 3 3 

216 10,000 3 3 
566,166 1,254,182 429 ,968 1558/6269 
9,304 151,653 Pe One 126,195 

1,140 38,760 - - 
157,085 74,505 156,000 74,000 
53,506 1,069 ,372 63,635 ib Shy Pai ers’ 
1,264 17,431 1,435 19,460 
i FSX) LUE LoS ORLOZ 1,750, 744 1,692,302 
653,072 3,844,187 699 , 858 4,040,918 
4,273 263 ,006 13,208 272,463 
256 2,048 427 3,629 
iSdeeoS 1,079 ,692 87,297 854,152 
29 , 868 310,824 25,145 244,599 
— 36,677,122 - 36,437,658 
a 7,081,723 - 6,391,621 
9,126,041 14,365,237 7,299,210 11,619,092 
884,830 6,530,839 938,143 6,750,093 
26,349,907 9,005,414 26,425,694 9,065 ,533 
7,978,066 8,746,594 5,962,952 6,610,372 
= 45,729,807 = 40,436,711 
- 566,768,672 - 524,426, 850 


2 Production value not included. 


3 Reports not received. 
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Water Powers 


Canada, with only about one-half of one per cent of the world’s population, has 
become the third greatest trading nation and the fourth greatest producer of war 
weapons among the United Nations. This outstanding position is due very largely 
to the possession of ample resources of water power which, in war as in peace, have 
been the mainspring of Canada’s industrial success. 


Available and Developed Water Power, by Provinces, Jan. 1, 1944 


Available 24-Hour Power 
at 80 p.c. Efficiency 


—_—_____—_—_———— | Turbine 
Province or Territory At At Installa- 
Ordinary Ordinary tion 
Minimum Six-Month 
Flow Flow 
Inorg hep: h.p. 
Price, War delslan Caer nears exch edte el een tiie case tee een rts 3,000 5,300 2,617 
INO Vac SCO UIA. «Me oakecs tee eae cre aera cle ts CRE peEe Orne nn rn nc 20,800 128,300 133,384 
INOW HB EURG WICK, Fata. a cieige ict paves etc ariay oe ue ee om nea ee 68 , 600 169,100 133,347 
Quéebeeer ees. AF ee ee oe oe ahd eee ee Nee ee eee 8,459,000 | 13,064,000 5eOOU S22 
ORCATION ee ae glee oO oe oreo Rae ee ere eee 5,330,000 6,940,000 2,673 ,443 
INEAMITODAA Ao tice enn ee ig ha eee AE cen er eee 3,309 ,000 5,344,500 422,825 
Saskatche wala sack ares ne oc oetvanct hore cacces ee eee are eer ane 542 ,000 1,082,000 90,835 
FG hore a Were ee mths PRT aN em Meaty 5 Bicusha ter eek aie aceon ORR 390 ,000 1,049,500 94,997 
British<Coltinab tai cee aoe cone ss tense cee ee OER Ri ee 7,023,000 | 10,998,000 796,024 
MiurkongandeNonthiwesteienhltOnics ca sama ernst een eee 294,000 731,000 19,719 
CANA ae ea eit a eee eee ...-| 25,439,400 | 39,511,700 10,034,513 


The aluminum industry of Canada provides, perhaps, the most spectacular story 
of the use of water power. Canada now supplies 40 p.c. of the United Nations’ 
requirements of this commodity; her production is six times greater than it was 
in 1939 and is also greater than total world production was in 1939. The use of 
water power in the production of copper, steel, zinc, nickel, lead and chemicals and 


Main Dam at Waboose Rapids, Ogoki 
Diversion Project of the Ontario 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission.— 
This diversion project is one of the 
Commission’s outstanding achieve- 
ments and will result in the moving 
of a great body of water from the 
Hudson Bay watershed to the Great 
Lakes. 


Courtesy, Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario 


A 1,000,000-Volt X-Ray Unit being 
used in the detection of hidden flaws 
in a giant turbine casting. The 
X-ray, which has been applied in the 
field of medicine for many years, has 
only recently found its place in 
industry where it is used to probe 
the internal structure of castings, 
etc. 


Courtesy, Canadian General 
Electric Co. Ltd. 


in the conversion of these and many 
other materials into implements of 
warfare is almost equally impres- 
sive. 

As it has proven sound com- 
mercial practice to install hydraulic 
power equipment averaging 30 p.c. 
in excess of the six-month flow 
power, it is estimated that Canada’s presently recorded water powers provide for 
an installation of more than 51,350,000 h.p. That is, the present development repre- 
sents only 19-54 p.c. of the possible development. 


Provincial Distribution of Water Power.—The water powers of the Maritime 
Provinces, while small in comparison with the sites in the other provinces, constitute 
a valuable economic resource, the development of which is supplemented by power 
from abundant indigenous coal supplies. Quebec, with large resources of water power, 
has achieved a remarkable development; the present installation in the province 
represents more than 52 p.c. of the total for Canada. Almost 84 p.c. of this total 
installation is operated by six large central station organizations. The Province of 
Ontario has extensive water-power resources. The Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario, province-wide in its field, operates plants aggregating more than 
66 p.c. of the total hydraulic installation of the province and serves some 900 muni- 
cipalities. A notable feature of electric distribution by the Commission is the opera- 
tion of more than 20,000 miles of rural lines serving some 131,000 consumers. Of 
the Prairie Provinces, Manitoba has the greatest power resources and the greatest 
power development, 70 p.c. of the total hydraulic development of the three provinces 
being installed on the Winnipeg River to serve the city of Winnipeg and adjacent 
municipalities and more than 150 cities, towns and villages in southern Manitoba 
over the 1,825-mile transmission network of the Manitoba Power Commission. In the 
districts containing the least water power—southern portions of Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan—there are large fuel resources. British Columbia, traversed by three 
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distinct mountain ranges, ranks second in’ available power resources and hydraulic 
development is exceeded in Quebec and Ontario only. The water powers of Yukon 
and Northwest Territories, while considerable, are so remote from markets as to 
limit their present commercial development to local mining uses. 


Hydro-Electric Construction during 1943.—New hydro-electric installations dur- 
ing 1943 totalled 1,002,273 h.p. This total includes the capacity of three units trans- 
ferred to newer stations and should be reduced to 810,973 h.p. net, bringing Canada’s 
total hydraulic development as of Jan. 1, 1944, to 10,034,513 h.p. 

The outstanding development of the year was the completion, in the Province of 
Quebec, of the great Shipshaw power station of the Aluminum Power Company 
where turbines of a total preliminary rating of 1,020,000 h.p. were installed with the 
final tests being expected to show a considerably higher rating. The installation of 

this plant is almost double that of the next largest Canadian development and, in 
~ conjunction with the other Saguenay River developments of the Aluminum Power 
Company and the Saguenay Power Company, provides power for the immense 
aluminum industry at Arvida. 

Additional power for the Shawinigan Water and Power Company’s system 
has been provided by the installation of a 40,000-h.p. unit at Rapide Blanc generating 
station and a 44,500-h.p. unit at La Tuque generating station, both on the St. Maurice 
River. Farther east the municipality of Tadoussac has completed a 300-h.p. develop- 
ment on the Moulin-a-Baude River. 


The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario completed the initial installa- 
tion—one unit of 65,000 h.p.—in its new DeCew Falls station, which draws water 
from the Welland Ship Canal. The Commission also completed the Ogoki River 
diversion structures by which the flow of that river was diverted from James Bay 
to the Lake Nipigon-St. Lawrence drainage. The additional flow from this and a 
previously completed diversion from Long Lake provides an additional power 
potential of 360,000 h.p. in the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway system. Due to 
these diversions, the Commission has already been able to provide some 70,000 h.p. 
of additional power at Niagara for munitions production. 


In British Columbia, the West Kootenay River Power and Light Company 
(Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company) proceeeded with the construction of 
its new generating station at Brilliant on the Kootenay River. Two turbines of 34,000 
h.p. each are now being installed, with provision for two similar units later. This is 
the company’s fifth station on the Kootenay River and its full installation in con- 
junction with those of the other four plants will provide a total of 414,000 h.p. and 
result in the complete utilization of the power possibilities of the river. 


The Nova Scotia Power Commission completed its development at Eel Lake 
on the Medway River by the installation of one unit of 1,290 h.p. 


Central Electric Stations 

Over 90 p.c. of all developed water power in Canada is developed by central 
electric stations and, although there is a large number of stations (294) that derive 
their power entirely from fuels and 43 hydraulic stations that. also have thermal 
auxiliary equipment, 98 p.c. of all electricity generated for sale is produced by water 
power. 
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The work of Fleming and Lee 
de Forest in the early years of 
the present century developed 
the electronic tube in its appli- 
cation to radio reception to such 
a degree that small electrical 
impulses were transformed and 
amplified so that the wireless 
set, as we know it to-day, was 
developed. 


The application of the elec- 
tronic principles to perform a 
wide range of industrial func- 
tions has developed rapidly in 
recent years, stimulated by the 
requirements of war. One of 
the chief present uses of the 
electronic tube is to change 
alternating current to direct 
current, but electronic devices 
are used to operate high-speed 
relays and in delicate detec- 
tion and measuring instruments. 
Electronic tubes can be utilized 
to measure or control sound, 
colour, speed, light, pressure or 
temperature. They can count, | 
sort, calculate and locate de- 
fects in steel or stone (see 
illustration at p. 105). 


Top: A  575-volt electronic 
ignitron rectifier, which is used 
to transform alternating to 
direct current for street-car 
service by the Toronto Trans- 
portation Commission. It occu- 
pies only 25 p.c. of the space 
used by the old form of rotary 
transformer; there are no 
moving parts and operation is 
almost noiseless. 


Centre: An electron microscope, 
by which magnification far be- 
yond the limits of optic micro- 
scopy is made possible. The 
first electron microscope on the 
North American continent was 
constructed in the Department 
of Physics of the University 
of Toronto. 


Bottom: Filaments being in- 
serted in a 50-kw radio trans- 
mitter tube. 


Courtesy, Canadian Westinghouse 
Co. Ltd. and Canadian General 
Electric Co. Ltd. 
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The production of electricity by central electric stations amounted to 5,500,000,000 
kwh. in 1919, the first year for which such data are available. Six years later it 
was almost doubled, by 1928 it had more than trebled, and by 1930 it amounted to 
18,000,000,000 kwh. With continued depression in manufacturing industries the out- 
put started to decline late in 1930 and continued into 1933, but from 1933 to 1943 
there has been an almost continuous succession of increases each average month 
as shown in the table below. For 1943, production was at the rate of nearly 
40,000,000,000 kwh. 

The demands for primary power for war requirements have greatly increased 
the primary power production, partly by switching secondary power to primary 
power uses and partly by increases in total output. Primary power produced for 
use in Canada for September, 1943, was 84 p.c. greater than for September, 1939, and 
secondary power, which was used largely in electric boilers of the pulp and paper 
mills, was reduced by 67 p.c., and instead of constituting 25 p.c. of the total output 
of central electric stations it was only 5:4 p.c. This greatly increased production 
of electricity resulted from new developments, additional equipment in existing plants, 
and by increased diversion of water for power purposes at Niagara Falls. 

The rated capacity of electric motors in manufacturing industries in Canada in 
1941 was 81-6 p.c. of the total capacity of all power equipment in these industries, 
the increase from 61:3 p.c. in 1923 being almost continuous. In the mining industries 
this conversion to electric drive has been even greater, growing from 57:3 p.c. in 
1923 to 76-9 p.c. in 1941. In 1941, 85 p.c. of these electric motors in manufacturing 
industries and 88 p.c. in mining industries were driven by power produced in central 
stations. Mechanical power, particularly electric motors, has been increasing in 
manufacturing industries during the past decade much more rapidly than the number 


of employees. 


Average Monthly Output of Central Electric Stations, 1927-43 


From From From From 

Year Wrater Kick Total Year Water Fuel Total 
7000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. |} ’000 kwh. 000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. 
LOD eee 1,193,481 1359445 | IO 10RAD Se 1OS6n eee 2,078,739 37,452 Prt TOnto 
1928 eee 1,340,292 DACAOD IP SOAS 4a OS eee DISS HTS 41,882 2,298,661 
NAD aeons bc 1,441,203 Qi O22 1,468,825 103 Sine 2,130,006 37,728 DRA Oia 
TOSO Meee 17463-5650 25,230 | 1,488,560 19 SOR 23247315 40,811 2,362,626 
VOSA ree: 1,339,907 26,071 1,365,978 1OA0 Rees 2,460 , 466 46,222 2,506,688 
1:93.24 nae 1,296,360 MCS) || The BA DADS |i] TOV, wo oe 2,731,880 557206 25 Sh alis 
1033'S eer 1,436,486 26) 15 0niA 4627656 19042 ee er SOSTO2O 62,109 3,099 ,932 
1934 een ci 1,733,810 29484 1 i) 763,294 || 19431). PAO WAS 60,968 3,322,093 
193 5%eeeeee 1,917,958 32,410 | 1,950,368 


1Nine-month average. 


Electricity, principally hydro-electric energy, is displacing coal and oil to heat 
furnaces and ovens, and is doing enormous quantities of work in electrolytic refining 
of metals, production of fertilizers, metal plating, and so forth. 

Investments in central electric stations for 1941 amounted to $1,641,460,451, which 
was larger than for any manufacturing industry ; revenues amounted to $186,080,354 
and 1,755,917 domestic customers were served, representing approximately 60 p.c. of 
all families in Canada, both urban and rural, 
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Manufactures 


The present century has witnessed the chief forward movement in Canadian 
manufactures, mainly as the result of three great influences: first, the opening up of 
the West, which greatly increased the demand for manufactured goods of all kinds 
and especially construction materials; secondly, the War of 1914-18 which left a 
permanent imprint upon the variety and efficiency of Canadian plants; and thirdly, 
the present War. 

To-day, the manufacturing industries of Canada stand on the threshold of a new 
era in their development. The situation created as a result of Canada’s strategic 
position as a source of food supply and armaments, has had far-reaching effects 
on the magnitude and diversification of Canadian manufacturing production and 
Canadian manufacturers have risen to the demands made upon them with marked 
success. 


Statistics of Manufactures 


In the paragraphs following the table on p. 110 a short review is given of some of 
the groups of industries that have felt the increased demands occasioned by the War. 


Historical Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, 1870-1941 


Estab- Ene Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Year | lish- Capital 1 and of Value of Value of 
ments : BIOVECS Wages Materials Products! Products 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
1870...|41,259 77,964,020} 187,942) 40,851,009} 124,907,846 96,709,927) 221,617,773 
1880. ..|49,722| 165,302,623} 254,935} 59,429,002) 179,918,593} 129,757,475) 309,676,068 
1890. ..|75,964} 353,213,000} 369,595] 100,415,350} 250,759,292} 219,088,594) 469,847,886 
19002.../14,650) 446,916,487) 339,173] 113,249,350} 266,527,858) 214,525,517} 481,053,375 
19102.. ./19,218)1,247,583,609| 515,203} 241,008,416) 601,509,018) 564,466,621]1,165,975,639 
19203,. .|22,157/2,914,518,693} 591,753] 711,080,430]2 ,083,579,57111,609, 168, 808/3 ,692, 748,379 
1929...|22,216/4,004, 892 ,009|.666,531) 777,291,217|2,029,670,813/1,755,386,937/3,883 ,446,116 
1933...1/23,780/3,279,259, 838] 468,658] 436,247,824] 967,788,928) 919,671,181/1,954,075,785 
1934. ..124,209/3,249, 348,864) 519,812] 503,851 ,055)1,229,513,62111,087, 301, 742/2,393,692,729 
1935...]24,03413,216,403,127| 556,664] 559,467,777/1,419, 146,217/1,153,485,104/2 ,653,911,209 
1936...]24,202/3,271,263,531| 594,359] 612,071,434]1,624,213 ,996/1,289,592,672/3,002,403,814 
1937...|24,83413,465,227,831| 660,451) 721,727 ,037/2,006,926, 787/1,508 ,924,867|3,625,459,500 
1938. ..125,200/3,485,683,018} 642,016] 705,668,589|1,807,478,028/1,428, 286, 778)]3,337 ,681, 366 
1939. ..124,805|3,647 ,024,449] 658,114] 737,811,153)1,836,159,375/1,531,051,901/3,474, 783,528 
1940... .]25,513)}4,095, 716,836] 762,244) 920,872,865!2,449,721,903/1,942,471,238/4,529,173,316 
1941. ..|26,293|4,905,503,966} 961,178]1,264,862 ,643]3 , 296,547 ,019/2,605,119, 788|6,076, 308,124 


For footnotes see p. 110. 


Workmen in a Canadian foundry pouring 


steel which later finds 
ships, guns, tanks or bayonets. 


Courtesy, Hydro-Electric | 
Power Commission of Ontario 
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Historical Summary of Statistics of Manufacturers, 1870-1941—concluded 


Prov- 
ince | Estab- E Salaries Cost Net Gross 
and lish- Capital i ol and of Value of Value of 
Group | ments Bees Wages Materials Products! Products 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
Prov- 
ince 
Babies va 3,106, 369 1,105 680, 883 3,229,433 1,347,990 4,649,476 
NESS el Lea 09 R791 = 245 sire dies TOs MOR S21 51,318,369] 133,873,428 
INGB ee. 791 97,952,799 19,600} 21,718,407 59,234,107 47,296,960 111,433,726 
Oues |) Oy (LLG 200R 5270, 400 E327, Soho 934551070 Fn 961,162,209} 815,086,832)1,841,088,523 
Ont... .{10,250}2 ,336,788,884] 468,230} 660,722 ,278)/1,683,912,216/1,360,055, 756/3,121,756,568 
Man...} 1,184) 163,489,471 32,262} 40,894,267 132,330,823 74,450,721 DAMS S34 OL 
Saskuce. 945 4a? 1583759 8,546 9,979,974 65 , 836,308 28,172,441 96,020,975 
Altases cits LOS 95,676,318 16,761 20), 151,705 94,176,887 45,958,219 142,651,493 
ee 1,905} 340,609,179} 62,447} 89,256,478] 219,755,738 181,232,637) 412,957,807 
Yukon 
N.W.T. 9 785,012 59 111,641 129,477 199 ,863 341,377 


——— 


Totals. |26,293/4, 905,503,966) 961,178)1,264,862,643/3, 296,547 ,019)2,605,119,788/6, 076,308 , 124 


Pur- 
pose 
Group 


Produc- 

ers ma- 

terials.| 7,984/2,076,914,285| 295,725) 399,181,962} 999,572,243) 893,134,840/2 ,002,417,597 
Food...| 8,420) 549,342,529} 115,206] 127,744,973} 816,983,921) 300,507,296)1,134, 805,943 
Indust- 

rial 

equip- 

ment..| 2,324] 877,509,129) 158,669) 232,294,504) 520,044,553} 521,882,705/1,066,702,761 
Vehicles 

and 

vessels 310) 43658535580) 1175492 1885525), 103m SSS, OS2 a Lol moluiyi 4524 eee ol Omnis 
Clothing} 2,301) 230,532,584] 117,898} 116,131,601} 235,698,630] 177,250,936} 415,471,018 
Drink 

and 

tobacco 688) 92215395178) 926. 472) 3.036.981 96,986,623) 101,091,731} 201,126,763 
Books 

and sta- : 

tionery| 2,515] 154,150,551} 45,500) 65,523,631 66,324,919} 114,190,171] 182,686,318 
House 

furnish- 

ings and 

equip- 

ment.. S27 IZ OMOSHO1G | SOR DOS ee Olan 2 71,511,798 77,189,733] 150,988,355 
Personal 

oes 651 61,170,967} 17,675) 20,510,038 42,064,391 42,627,908 85,627,622 
iscel- 

laneous 213) 1765725. 440)) 30,9531" 939)499- 128 58,977,166 59,503,144] 121,971,029 


1 For and since 1929 the figures for the net value of production represent the gross value less the 
cost of materials, fuel and electricity. Prior to this, only the cost of materials is deducted. 2 In- 
cludes all establishments employing five hands or over. 3 From 1920 to 1941 the figures 
include all establishments irrespective of the number of employees but exclude construction, and 
custom and repair work. 

Food Industries—Some leading industries, with gross values of production in 
1941, were as follows: slaughtering and meat packing $296,240,415 ; butter and cheese, 
$180,223,633; flour and feed mills, $144,171,637; bread and other bakery products, 
$92,116,307 ; fruit and vegetable preparations, $75,598,310; biscuits and confectionery, 
$74,514,061; miscellaneous foods, $69,452,785; sugar, $62,402,709; fish-curing and 
packing, $48,176,091; condensed milk, $21,437,808; and stock and poultry foods, 
$19,769,235. Each of these industries showed a substantial increase over 1939. 

Slaughtering and Meat Packing.—Slaughtering and meat packing is the leading 
industry of the food group. In 1942 its output was valued at $369,047,175, an increase 
of 99 p.c. over 1939; it furnished employment to 17,397 persons who were paid 
$26,695,879 in salaries and wages. About $263,000,000 was paid out by packers for 
live stock. Of the 146 establishments in 1941, 42 contributed 91 p.c. of the total output, 
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Canning meat for shipment 
in carload lots to Cana- 
dians on Active Service. 


Courtesy, Manitoba Travel 
and Publicity Bureau 


while 7 of the largest plants had an average production of about $19,000,000. The 
same is true of employment. Forty-six plants reported 92 p.c. of the total number of 
persons employed, while 7 of the largest plants averaged 1,003 employees each. 
During the war years this industry has been called upon to supply ever increasing 
quantities of products to Great Britain (see pp. 68 and 69). 


Dairy Products—Manufacturing statistics of dairy production are given in the 
chapter on Agriculture at pp. 80 and 81. 


Canned Foods.—The development in the production of canned foods in Canada 
has shown remarkable expansion since the beginning of the twentieth century. In 
1900 the total value did not exceed $8,250,000 but by 1939 it had increased to 
$69,792,697. The War, however, is bringing about many changes in the canning 
industry. Since the supply of tin has been cut off, it has been found necessary to 
allocate limited quantities to the canners to be used only where necessary. The 
canning of many products, formerly with large packs, has been prohibited and the 
packs of others strictly curtailed. Glass, plastics, waxed paper and cardboard con- 
tainers are being substituted for tins so far as possible. 

In spite of these unavoidable restrictions and other difficulties under which 
the canning industries have had to carry on, the value of the output in 1941 advanced 
50 p.c. over the pre-war high mark attained in 1939, 


Principal Foods Canned in Canada, 1940 and 1941 


1940 1941 
Product —-— 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
$ $ 
ESISTI Seer pete actos. reerae otal se owancarer ota lb. 132,124,047 17813571081 S0N073., O76 26,829,659 
JE GLU ees yee ee ate cin eee ors ton doz. cans ry pe tba 6,740,876 4,817,305 Te SOUETOL 
Mecetables ii. terete ction “s 18,972 ,699 16,812,119 23,560,220 22,689,459 
INTCAtG Sar eerieca ter ccs Eee Neha lb. ONS OS 1,818,757 16,415,193 3,813,181 
SOUPSS sake ees doz. cans 7,874,789 6,912,546 11,065,144 10,207,193 
Otchertoods rn se meee ee eee es - 9,828,268 - 14,416,090 
Concentratedamilkarrerests seeders - 14,478 ,543 - 19,570,999 
LOtalsea aati Pere ee reer _ 74,464,485 ~ 165 ,027 ,742 


Flour Milling.—The flour-milling industry has a tremendous capacity to produce 
whatever flour may be needed under present war conditions. The present maximum 
daily capacity of the mills is 88,125 bbl. per day of 24 hours, or an annual capacity 
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of over 32,000,000 bbl. The output of wheat flour during the 1942-43 crop year 
amounted to 23,549,707 bbl., an increase of 27 p.c. over the previous ten-year average. 
Substantial as this increase may be, the milling industry is capable of still. greater 
effort, since the mills were operating at only about 75 p.c. of maximum capacity. 


Textile Industries—The need for clothing and equipment for Canada’s rapidly 
expanding Navy, Army and Air Force throws a heavy burden upon the textile indus- 
tries. These industries are, to a high degree, centralized in the Provinces of Quebec 
and Ontario. In 1941 the gross value of production was $666,438,539, an increase 
of 70 p.c. over 1939, employment was given to 156,892 persons, and $159,339,028 
was paid out-in salaries and wages. Of all females employed in the manufacturing 
industries, almost 40 p.c. were in the textile group. 

The variety of individual industries included with those of the textile group is 
representative of practically all stages of manufacturing necessary to convert the 
various raw materials into products ready for purchase by the public. Yarn is spun, 
and fabrics and goods are woven and knitted. Cotton yarn and cloth led the group 
with a gross value of production amounting to $128,421,012; this was an increase 
of 82 p.c. over 1939. Men’s factory clothing came a close second with a gross pro- 
duction of $116,508,885, an increase of 65 p.c. Other leading industries, in order 
named, were: women’s clothing, hosiery and knitted goods, woollen cloth, and silk 
and artificial silk, which showed increases of 58 p.c., 34 p.c., 97 p.c., and 64 p.c., 
respectively. 


Iron and Steel Industries——Canada’s steel production in 1943 will amount to 
about 3,100,000 tons or nearly double the best pre-war tonnage. At the beginning 
of 1940 the rated capacity of steel furnaces in the Dominion was 2,300,000 net tons, 
but new installations have raised this potential to 3,400,000 tons as at the end of 
September, 1943. Canada now is the fourth greatest steel producer among the 
United Nations, exceeded only by the United States, Russia and Great Britain. 

Most notable new expansion has been in connection with alloy steels and steel 
plates. For alloy steels, the production capacity and output has been multiplied six 
times, making this country practically independent in providing alloy steels of the 
types used in guns, armour plate and machine tools. Prior to the War, the Dominion 
Foundries and Steel Limited at Hamilton, Ont., was the only maker of steel plates 
in Canada. In April, 1941, the new 112-inch mill of the Steel Company of Canada 
came into operation just in time to provide much needed plates for the shipbuilding 
program and for tanks, guns and carriers. In March, 1942, the Dominion Steel 
and Coal Corporation Limited at Sydney, N.S., reopened its plate mill, idle since 
the War of 1914-18. Output of steel plates is now nearly six times that of 1939. 

The three major steel corporations that constitute the’ core of the industry in 
Canada are self-contained in that they process iron and steel from the ore through 
to the semi-finished and finished articles. The activities of the Steel Company of 
Canada Limited cover a wide range of products. The main plant at Hamilton, 
Ont., has 3 iron blast furnaces, 13 open-hearths, 1 electric furnace, and rolling mills 
for making billets, bars, wire rods, sheets, plates and light shapes. Its capacity, the 
largest in Canada, is about 1,100,000 net tons of ingots annually. In addition, it, 
operates several works in Ontario and Quebec for the production of wire, fencing, 
nails, screws, bolts, nuts, forgings, pipe, horseshoes, etc. The Algoma Steel Corpora- 
tion Limited has 4 blast furnaces, 12 open-hearths, and also rolling mills. Its capacity 
is about 720,000 tons of ingots yearly and its chief products are billets, rails and rail 
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fastenings, carbon and alloy merchant bars, tinplate, black sheets, structural steel 
and sheet piling. It is Canada’s chief producer of heavy structural shapes which are 
made in all standard sizes and forms. The Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation 
Limited operates 4 blast furnaces and 16 steel furnaces with yearly ingot capacity 
of 750,000 tons. Its rolling mill makes billets, rails, rail fastenings, merchant bars, 
wire rods and plates and in other plants or plants of subsidiary companies it makes 
wire, fencing, nails and similar lines. 


In addition to these larger concerns, there are 31 other steel makers which 
use electric or open-hearth furnaces to produce steel from pig-iron and scrap. In all, 
there are 122 steel furnaces in Canada, including 50 open-hearth units, 69 electric 
units and 3 converters. 


Canada has recently built 2 of the largest blast furnaces in the British Empire, 
and when the second of these is blown in the output of pig iron will be at the 
rate of about 2,500,000 tons a year, or about three times that in 1939. Actual output 
in 1943 will be about 2,000,000 net tons compared with 846,418 tons in 1939. 


| In the secondary industries there has been tremendous expansion. Three years 

| ago shipbuilding was practically inactive; at present there are 60,000 workers in 
21 major and 65 smaller yards which, to date, have launched more than 500 cargo, 
patrol and escort ships. The aircraft industry, which had fewer than 1,000 persons 
on the payroll before the War, now has 55,000 workers in main and sub-assembly 
plants, which now make about 80 ’planes each week. The automobile industry has 
switched entirely to military vehicles, of which more than 500,000 have been produced 
to date. Guns and shells are being produced in large quantities, and the output of 
machine tools, cutting tools, gauges, jigs and fixtures has been stepped up enormously 
to meet the requirements of the war program. — 


| Chemicals——No phase of Canada’s great industrial expansion has been more 
| important or more spectacular than the explosives and chemicals program. Before 
the War the explosives industry in this country was occupied almost entirely on 
commercial requirements, and the chemicals industry was in no position to feed 
a large-scale munitions output. In October, 1939, the Chemicals and Explosives 
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Canadian Cotton Mills 
_ are producing material 
_ for camouflage cloth, 
| web equipment, tire 
| fabrics, powder bags, 
rifle slings, parachute 
strappings, uniforms, 
| aircraft fabric, etc. 
| The picture shows an 
| employee engaged in 
_ the preparation stages 
| of spinning the yarn. 
_ The cotton, after being 
| thoroughly dusted, pre- 
_ pared and_ blended, 
| makes its first appear- 
ance as a thread on 
the right end of the 
carding machine. 


Courtesy, National 
Film Board 
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Branch of the Department of Munitions and Supply was set up to expand explosives 
production and to place the chemicals industry on a parallel course of development. 
Since that time in every part of the country great plants have sprung up. Capital 
expenditures for new factories in this field have amounted to more than $125,000,000, 
and further expansion is currently underway by the addition of several new plants 
which, when completed, will make 40 projects in all. Now in operation are some 
34 units of which 18 are classed as major undertakings. Three of these are making 
explosives, 3 are mammoth shell-filling plants, 2 are large fuse-filling undertakings 
and the others make chemicals of various kinds, some new to Canadian industry. 
Of the 13 smaller projects, 8 are making chemicals, 1 makes fuse powder and 
4 are making or filling smoke bombs. Three of the new units are for large-scale 
alkylation of petroleum fractions for high-octane aviation gasoline. Over 50,000 
employees are working in these establishments. Production of special war chemicals 
and explosives, including the cost of shell-filling but excluding shell components, 
has increased from $2,000,000 in 1940 to $50,000,000 in 1941 and $120,000,000 in 
1942, according to figures released by the Wartime Information Board. 


In 1940 Canada made only 3 types of small arms ammunition to a value of 
$4,500,000. This has been increased to 20 types, the value of which was $23,000,000 
for the first four months of 1943. About 30,000 workers are employed in small arms 
arsenals. 


With war production at such high levels, it is not surprising to note an increase 
of 55 p.c. in the value of production for the chemicals and allied products group 
of industries in 1942 as compared with 1941. Output in the former year totalled 
$471,000,000 as against $304,000,000 in the latter. The bulk of the increase was, 
of course, in special chemicals and explosives, but most other lines showed sub- 
stantial gains also. Percentage gains by the principal industrial groups were as 
follows: coal tar distillation, 32; 
heavy chemicals, 24; compressed 
gases, 27; fertilizers, 32; medicinals, 
15% epaints,1S"<*soaps, 1 14<9 ctoilet 
preparations, 16; inks, 0°5; adhe- 
sives,.23; polishes,’ 13; and “museel= 
laneous, 130. There was a decline 
of 6 p.c. in the wood distillation 
industry. 

Altogether there were 869 es- 
tablishments in operation, represent- 


A Multiple Drill in a Shipyard Machine 
Shop. 


Courtesy, Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of 
Ontario 


Canada’s New Sheet Glass 
Industry 


War-time conditions, which cut off Can- 
ada’s main sources of supply of 
sheet glass, have created an entirely 
new, thriving industry during the past 
year; to-day 60 p.c. of Canada’s require- 
ments are manufactured near Montreal. 


Top: Raw material being pushed into 
the furnace and spread out evenly. The 
._ blue glass shield over the face of the 
Operator enables him to look into the 
glowing furnace. Bottom: An expert 
cutting large sheets into window panes 
of various sizes. 


Courtesy, Toronto Star 
Newspaper Service 


ing an investment of $410,000,000 and giving employment to a monthly average of 
80,000 workers during the year. These firms paid out $115,000,000 for salaries and 
wages, $209,000,000 for materials for processing and $9,000,000 for fuel and elec- 
tricity. The increase in capital compared with 1941 was 14 p.c.; in employment, 48 
p.c.; in salaries and wages, 52 p.c.; and in cost of materials, 56 p.c. 


Synthetic Rubber.—One year after Japan’s attack on Pearl Harbour, rubber 
supplies were so low and civilian curtailments so severe, that every ounce consumed 
was going into essential manufacture, and it was no longer possible to distinguish 
between war and necessary civilian requirements. By the end of 1942, only 10 p.c. 
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The Aluminum Industry.—Left: Manufactur- 
ing aluminum cable; practically all the 
high-tension electrical transmission lines 
in Canada are made of this cable. Centre: 
An extrusion press making an aluminum 
section for an aeroplane wing. Right: 
Forging an aluminum aircraft propeller. 


Courtesy, Aluminum Co. 
of Canada Ltd. 


of the necessary meagre consumption was being supplied by continuing imports 
from Ceylon, South America, Central America and Africa. The balance of the 
requirements was being drawn from stockpiles gathered before December, 1941, 
and closely conserved by the United Nations since then. 


As a result of the measures adopted by the Rubber Control, consumption of 
rubber for civilian purposes has been reduced to a mere 10 p.c. of what it was 
before the War. Out of this 10 p.c., tires have been provided for essential vehicles, 
but since Pearl Harbour no tires have been made, or will be made, for the non- 
essential car. Much of the saving of the rubber supply has been achieved by the 
use of substitutes and reclaim in the manufacture of hundreds of essential articles, 
including military tires and other war supplies. This progressive reduction in the 
use of rubber is still going forward. Month after month technical experts are devising 
new formulae for substitutions and as soon as these have been tested their adoption 
is made compulsory. Early in 1943 the manufacture of some war-grade tires from 
entirely reclaim material was begun. These tires are being released under rationing 
regulations for use on essential vehicles only. 


As a result of the restrictions and substitutions, it appears possible that con- 
version from crude to synthetic may be achieved without any unfavourable effect 
on the war effort. Construction of the giant Government-owned synthetic rubber 
plant near Sarnia, Ont., is progressing rapidly and several of the vital units are 
nearing completion. When operating at capacity, the plant will have an output of 
34,000 tons of buna-S and 7,000 tons of butyl rubber per year. It must be emphasized 
that this production of 41,000 tons of synthetic rubber has been earmarked. It will 
be used for direct war purposes only and for such other essential purposes as require 
crude rubber. It will provide no relief for the shortage experienced by the ordinary 
civilian. 


Leading Individual Industries and Manufactures in [ending Cities 
The incidence of the depression between 1930 and 1936 resulted in a rearrange- 


ment in the ranking of many industries. The suspension of capital expenditures 
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greatly reduced the output of such industries as sawmills, electrical equipment, 
automobiles, primary iron and steel, etc., but under the impetus of war production 
these industries, which are engaged in producing the equipment needed by the Armed 


Forces, have again advanced to high positions. 


Principal Statistics of Fifteen Leading Industries, 1941 


Industry 


Non-ferrous metal 
smelting and refining 
Rolpsandapaperencmae 
Slaughtering and 
meat packing, «24. 
Anitomobiless ese. 
Butter and cheese.... 
Electrical apparatus 
and supplies....... 
Primary iron and steel 
SEM. 6 bo8 secnaew x 
Petroleum products.. 
Flour and feed mills. . 
Cotton yarn and cloth 
Automobile supplies. . 
Machinery eras 
Rubber goods, 
(including footwear) 
Railway rolling-stock. 


Totals, Fifteen 
Leading Industries 


Grand Totals, All 
Industries 


Percentages of Fifteen 
Leading Industriesto 
all Industries, 1941. 


Salaries 


Cost 
of 
Materials 


Gross 
Value of 
Products 


; : Em- 
iapeens Capital Pigvecs 

No. $ No. 
14; 309,963,342) 16,014 
106| 678,937,841} 37,154 
146 93,740,090] 16,260 
10 100,507,806] 22,401 
Dd ODT 68,466,579} 18,922 
Pith 128,317,208] 33,086 
60} 168,750,344) 23,735 
4,655} 100,982,006} 45,104 
49 82,475,508} 5,406 
12129 59,941,631} 6,528 
39 93,362 ,427| 26,375 
102 61,183,370} 16,138 
247) 110,809,396] 23,376 
56 71,985,540) 17,191 
34] 113,881,540} 28,126 


27,482,689 
63,677,818 


23,254,484 
44,783,064 
19,790,679 


47,210,886 
45 ,037,095 
41,465 ,433 
10,326,846 

7,898,329 
27,178,142 
25,764,272 
37,676,055 


22,792,376 
46,126,832 


232,814,167 
125,437,012 


253,579,825 
201,124,930 
135,610,642 


77,466,516 
78 , 824,366 
84,435,483 
125 ,982 ,237 
115,939,001 
69,284,679 
73,307,685 
44,617,850 


59,340,321 
63,310,071 


379,322,270 
334,428,875 


296,240,415 
279 ,958 , 339 
180, 223 ,633 


177,903 ,626 
164,566,392 
163,412,292 
156,635,495 
144,171,637 
128,421,012 
124, 386,867 
124,159,341 


119,137,776 
118,080,141 


9, 285|2, 243, 304, 628/335, 816 


9, 493)1, 962,038 , 556/295, 496 


490 ,465,000/1, 741,074, 785/2,891,048, 111 


381,923 ,595|1,323,519, 231|2, 247,821,322 


26, 293)/4,905, 503, 966/961 , 178/1, 264, 862, 643/3, 296,547 ,019/6,076, 308,124 


25, 513)/4,095,716,836|762, 244 


35 +3 45-7 34-9 


38°8 


920 , 872, 865|2, 449, 721, 903)/4, 529,173, 316 
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Cities of Canada with a Manufacturing Production of Over Twenty-Five Million 


Dollars in 1941 


Note.—Arvida, Que., and Trail, B.C., each had a gross production of over $25,000,000 in 1941, 
but statistics for these places cannot be published because there are less than three concerns operating 


in these cities, 


: Estab- : Em- 
City liShments Capital ployees 
No. $ No. 
Miontrea lesion see 2,669! 556,538,023} 147,917 
ROLOMtOs7 saan een eee 3,045} 554,317,600} 133,099 
WWAndSOt sac eee ieee 223| 138,929,934! 29,486 
Hamilton..... 491} 255,862,917} 45,421 
VENGOMVGra i eee 864| 115,960,608} 25,223 
Winnipeg...... AN 677| 105,406,381 23,831 
Oshawalee meee. 47| 34,919,789 9,319 
NMomtrealshast. oer 1A 5 1887-596 Se WE 
IGIECHENET aun ee 151] 4206051632261 
Shawinigan Pallsi.. 24.4. 36| 113,057,252 6,499 
WOondon te cies eee eee DSA 4A Di OOS tee LOLO 
INGwWaeloOronton alae 28| 46,343,023 5,470 
StCathaninest seer 87| 40,821,862 9 , 463 
Wiellanidige e022) career 51} 49,343,108 7,724 
OUcbeC he 4a kere 307| 82,674,306] 16,742 
IE dnioncoren ane eis 198} 23,583,365 SOLS 
Calsaty mason iee: 207| 40,492,678 5,239 
IB RalitlOEdo es none eren: 111] 40,431,382} 10,429 
Peterborough.......... 75| 27,349,729 7,062 
INGagatan ria lice eae 58] 42,219,399 6,353 
Sammmiacc ites ioe eee ee 44| 22,873,024 3,826 
Sault Ste. Marie........ 49| 58,625,543 5574 
‘ThreesRiversic i. fee 58] 94,650,777 6,623 
Oftawacs eee ene 203| 37,702,926 9,974 
Wachine wen tc eos ene 34, 32,635,748 DOL 
Leaside 39} 40,738,415 5,846 
StweBonuitacese ic. sce 47 13,134,345 2,246 
SReEEDLOOKeA eH. eee 74| 27,006,202 7,544 
Hore Walliams. soe 41} 35,362,807 6,602 
Sainte olin areas 123) 212 S16. 260 4,809 
Svidhieyveten aan oteols see 35] 34,622,909 3,014 
Grell eee. cer rere 90| 17,405,639 6,109 
Cornwalls ere or 44| 33,977,880 BW, 
Halifax 105; 20,035,169 5,474 
IR YeX oath gfe at ire RAR cease 106} 11,611,660 2,269 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


$ 


187,239,445 
184,267,132 


57,653 , 986 
72,845 ,604 
34,132,996 
30,169,726 
15,283,971 
5,073,043 
15,059,833 
9,638,016 
15,641,963 
9,660,811 
14,017,171 
11,777,347 
19,385,584 
7,301,021 
7,291,833 
13,339,504 
9,724,524 
9,405,815 
6,372,703 
9,486 ,497 
8,534,950 
1S ROZS 102 
10,371,857 
8,521,147 
3,154,575 
8,278,081 
8,850,322 
5,899,099 
5,180,376 
7,072,329 
6,795 ,884 
7,093,181 
SEAL Pace AN 


Cost 
of 
Materials 


$ 


444,557,884 
391,328,916 
175,847,231 
136,403,197 
90,720,812 
73,427,543 
78,364,118 
76,083,857 
41,047,253 
25,989,607 
34,431,649 
38 , 828 ,932 
38,478 , 232 
31,547,973 
27,249,540 
37,778,295 
S2ROOS 2 350 
22,350,167 
30 , 837 , 808 
15,990,316 
31,482,452 
20 , 892 ,289 
18,082 ,974 
LSE C2 us 
15,245,978 
19,700,458 
30,825,874 
16,652,156 
9,195,541 
18,749,941 
16,130,994 
15,031,019 
9,958, 303 
11,947,672 
17,023,588 


Value 
of 
Products 


$ 


803 ,685 ,931 
756,923,939 
289,027,790 
283,670,019 
162,982,858 
127 91S, 351 
108,756,736 
93,346, 346 
73,818, 892 
69,015,639 
68 ,565 , 946 
65 ,683 ,663 
64,747,804 
62,671,436 
61,396,297 
52,114,637 
49 , 869 ,493 
49,621,578 
48 ,238 ,602 
45 ,040 , 066 
44,752,711 
44,056,386 
43,866,962 
43,359,820 
40,000,595 
39,500 , 930 
38,753,448 
35,943,105 
32,942,553 
31,588,775 
30 , 606 ,032 
29,986,611 
28,120,891 
26,933,018 
25,938,113 


Conditions During the Years 1938-43 


A good all-round barometer of industrial activity is afforded by the indexes 
of employment maintained from month to month in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


These are based on returns received from establishments having 15 or more 


employees and include the great majority of employees. 


Monthly Indexes of Employment in Manufactures, 1938-43 


(1926 = 100) 
Month | 1938 | 1939 | 1940] 1941 | 1942 | 1943|| Month 
Jan. 1....|108-6]104-3/118-2/142-5]/187-1/219-6] July 1....J111-8/111- 
Feb. 1... ./110-3/106-0]120-5/147-4/191-2/222-1] Aug. 1....|110-0/112- 
Mar. 1..../110-5/107-0/122-6|150-8|195-7|223-4] Sept. 1....|113-8|115- 
Apr. 1..../110-8]107-1/123-4/158-2|199-4]224-1l] Oct. 1....|112-5/119- 
May 1..../110-6/108-4/125-7|/162-3/202-3/222-9] Nov. 1....|110-9]122- 
June 1... .{112-3]111-4/129-2]168-0]205-9|224-1] Dec. 1..../110-1]122- 
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1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 


3}130-3}172-4/209 -5/226- 
8) 134-4]176-8)212-4/227- 
3/138 -4)181-4/215 -6/229- 
7/143 -8)184-9/218-3)231- 
1/144 -6/187 -5/218 -6/230- 
2\144-7)188-4)221-7).... 
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CHAPTER X 


Transportation—Communications 


Steam Railways.—Over half of the railway mileage in Canada is owned and 
operated by the Dominion and Provincial Governments and the remainder by incor- 
porated companies. The mileage of railways publicly operated as at Dec. 31, 1942, 
was as follows: Dominion, 22,586 miles; provincial, 922 miles; municipal, 92 miles ; 
total 23,600 miles. Incorporated companies operated 18,739 miles. 


The importance of adequate and efficient transportation service in war-time 
is too obvious to require emphasis. With restrictions on tires and gasoline, much 
of the traffic formerly carried by the motor-vehicle has been transferred to the rail- 
ways, especially passenger traffic, and the increase in total traffic has been enormous. 
The tons of freight carried during the first seven months of 1943 increased by 116 
p.c. over the same period in 1939, but because of longer hauls the ton miles increased 
by 153 p.c. Passengers carried increased by 171 p.c., and here also the longer 
journeys increased the passenger miles by 257 p.c. At the same time the amount 
of coal used by the railways almost doubled and the use of other supplies, of course, 


Overhauling Locomotives in a Railway Motive Power Shop.—Locomotives that have run 100,000 miles 
or more are quickly overhauled and put back into service to speed up the war effort. 


Courtesy, Canadian National Railways 


Looking North along the Overhead Viaduct Leading to the New Canadian National 
Central Station in Montreal. 


Courtesy, Canadian National Railways 


showed corresponding increases. The manner in which this greatly increased traffic 
has been handled is remarkable and it has been accomplished in spite of the enlist- 
ment of a great number of regular railway employees in the Armed Forces and 
an increase in the number of employees of only 33 p.c. 


During the War of 1914-18 railway traffic increased 41 p.c. in ton miles and 
28 p.c. in passenger miles, while the number of employees decreased 10 p.c. Both 
the railways and the Government profited by the mistakes made during that War 
and in November, 1939, a Controller of Transport was appointed to control railway 
trafic by prohibiting freight from being shipped unless provision were made for 
prompt unloading, by facilitating the heavier loading of cars, and by restricting 
passenger travel, etc. 
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Railway Statistics, by Months, 1941-43 


Railway Gross 


Total Revenue 


Month Operating Revenues Freight Loadings 
1941 1942 1943 1941 1942 1943 
$ $ $ tons tons tons 
000 000 7000 000 000 7000 
ATU ATV ace ee ere ae rene 36,113 45,422 50,679 5,936 6,845 (yoy ly 
REDrUaryerk tee ton eye eke 34,620 44,044 53025 SOA On il 7,110 
MEAT ChtS cetonn sere aitienareauieateic 40,613 50,858 62,811 6,317 7,287 8,305 
April ersten aera eit oeare * ernie 41,887 50,597 65 , 338 6,404 7,391 8,097 
IW IRAs Aree eee iE ate oC eam 46,595 53,036 64 , 366 UD POP 8,121 
UNEP Rel os Seide ot 44,817 55,247 66 , 682 USO 7,924 8,486 
Ulver ee eee res oats 45,442 57,529 69,727 7,502 8,090 8,583 
AUIZUS CE tee entre ie ae 46,524 58,881 69,815 7,704 erlalel 8,995 
Septemberauwee anak ats 47,215 58,590 66,620 tf MG 7,692 8-941 
OCCODEEMa eMart ee omens 51,239 Ole 2810 eee ner ae 8,443 8,749 - 
INoVemibetaee nda ein kie es 48,219 SO ODOM | SSA ye, eens 8,110 8,248 - 
50,050 OSMOOS MN ems eee Uf Hy] 7,567 - 


Canadian Railways and the War.—Transportation of freight and passengers by 
Canadian railways is being maintained at a high standard of efficiency and is making 
a vital contribution to the country’s war effort. Prior to the outbreak of hostilities, 
track, motive power and rolling-stock were maintained in good order and were in 
condition to meet the constantly increasing volume of traffic imposed by the War. 

The railways have kept pace with the expansion of Canada’s war industries 
producing munitions, armaments and other war supplies in ever increasing quantities, 
and are handling more than double the volume of freight carried in the peak move- 
ment during the War of 1914-18. The volume of freight moved during the first 
eight months of 1943 was 116 p.c. greater than in the corresponding period of 1939— 
the period immediately preceding the outbreak of War. The revenue ton-mile shows 
an increase of 150 p.c. over this period as the increased volume of freight is carried 
a much longer distance than in pre-war days. 

Passenger traffic also has increased correspondingly, reflecting the extensive 
movement of the Armed Forces, the migration of war workers to the industrial 
centres and the generally increased tempo of business in the Dominion. Passengers 
carried in the first eight months of 1943 numbered 36,955,896, an increase of 175 p.c. 
over the corresponding period of 1939. The passenger revenue mile comparison 
showed an increase of 259 p.c. 


The Concourse of the New 
Canadian National Central 
Station, Montreal. 


Courtesy, Canadian 
National Railways 
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While the railway companies were equipped with rolling-stock sufficient to meet 
the country’s peace-time requirements, an acute shortage of locomotives and freight 
cars was threatened by the ever increasing requirements under war-time conditions. 
The Canadian Government, through the Department of Transport, has therefore, 
since: 1939, placed orders for sufficient rolling-stock and equipment to meet possible 
shortages. To November, 1943, 92 locomotives of the newest type and design, and 
8,115 freight and passenger cars have been acquired on the Department’s orders and 
delivered to the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific Railways on a hire-purchase 
basis. In addition, outdated equipment has been rehabilitated and placed into service 
and luxury-type equipment has been remodelled to meet existing war requirements. 

The new locomotives provided for war work operate on new methods of steam 
supply with corresponding increase in power. Modern locomotives are capable of 
hauling loads of 6,000 or more gross tons or double that of the average freight 
train load during 1914-18. The speed of locomotives has been increased by 60 p.c., 
while the consumption of coal per ton of freight hauled has been greatly reduced 
in the past quarter-century. 

War services have imposed numerous tasks on the railways and have required 
the development of special units of equipment. These include commissary kitchen cars 
for feeding troops in movement on trains. For military parties travelling in smaller 
numbers, special dining cars equipped with long tables accommodating 54 at one 


sitting are provided. Cafe cars capable of seating 40 passengers at one time have 


been developed to speed up dining-car service on crowded trains. 

Canadian railways are doing much more than looking after the transportation 
of passengers and freight, the carrying of messages, and the operation of hotels, etc. 
They have assisted industries in locating and establishing new plants; they are 
building guns, gun carriages, tanks, ships and secret devices and their own steam- 
ships are on active service either with the Merchant Navy or as auxiliary cruisers 
with the Royal Navy. One Canadian vessel, the SS Lady Nelson, has been converted 
into a hospital ship. 


Electric Railways.—Electric railways continue to be replaced by motor-buses 
except in the larger cities, and three systems have inaugurated trackless buses, 
namely : Edmonton, Winnipeg and Montreal. In the large cities and centres where 
war industries are located, the local passenger traffic has increased to unprecedented 
proportions. New equipment has been almost impossible to secure and the peak 
loads in the mornings and especially in the evenings have been spread somewhat by 
staggering the working hours of industries, stores and office staffs. 

In Montreal the number of passengers carried increased in 1942 over 1939 by 
110,000,000 or 53 p.c.; in Toronto by 89,000,000 or 56 p.c.; in Halifax by 163 p.c.; 
in Kitchener, Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto by 158 p.c.; in Fort William by 
156 p.c.; in Lévis by 115 p.c.; and in Ottawa by 99 p.c. 

A Transit Controller was appointed by the Dominion Government to control 


local traffic and motor-bus traffic. Under his instructions, equipment has been trans- 


ferred from one city to another, car stops have been eliminated, working hours 
staggered and bus trips cancelled or reduced in an effort to improve traffic conditions. 


Freight trafic men on the steam railways have to solve transport problems daily which tax 


all their ingenuity. The pictures show how a few of these difficulties have been met — > 


in transporting war equipment from plants far inland to their destinations. 
Courtesy, Canadian National Railways 
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A Modern Snow Plough— 
The problems cre- 
ated by Canadian win- 
ters are immense, and 
the necessity of keep- 
ing highways and air- 
ports open throughout 
the year calls for the 
large-scale use of such 
equipment. 


Courtesy, Niagara Screens 
and Machines Limited 


' 


Roads and Highways.—Construction of roads suitable for motor traffic has been 
one of the principal items of provincial expenditure during the past twenty years. 
The Dominion Government has built roads in National Parks and has granted sub- 
sidies to the provinces, first in 1920 and again as an unemployment relief measure in 
1930-39, but has not constructed any rural roads outside of Dominion lands. 

The mileage at the end of 1942 was 122,689 miles of surfaced roads, and 441,849 
miles of earth roads. Of the surfaced roads, 106,389 miles were gravel or crushed 
stone; 13,758 bituminous surfaces ; 2,496 portland cement concrete. 

The expenditures for 1942 amounted to $62,839,937, including $26,133,751 for 
construction of roads, $1,734,252 for construction of bridges, $29,503,836 for main- 
tenance of roads, $3,206,840 for maintenance of bridges, $8,190 for footpaths and side- 
walks, and the remainder for administration and general expenses. 


The Alaska Highway—The Alaska Highway, a 1,600-mile roadway, 24 to 36 
feet wide, extends from Fort St. John, B.C.,* through Whitehorse, to Fairbanks, 
Alaska. It was virgin territory, and a pioneer air route, in the spring of 1942; 
on Nov. 20, 1942, it was officially opened for wheeled traffic. About 10,000 United 
States engineer troops and 4,000 civilians, of whom half were Canadians, hewed 
their way through the bush, bridged the rivers, overcame mountain grades and 
surfaced a roadbed, to permit a continuous journey by car before the year was out. 

The maximum grade in hill country is 10 p.c.; in foothill country, 5 p.c. The 
Agreement between Canada and the United States requires that the United States 
complete the work and maintain it for six months after the War after which all 
sections in Canada will be returned to Canadian jurisdiction. 


Motor-Vehicles.—The number of motor-vehicles registered in Canada increased 
steadily and rapidly from 3,054 in 1908 to 276,893 in 1918. The highest point in the 
pre-depression period was reached in 1930 when the total registration numbered 
1,232,489 cars; this figure was exceeded in 1935 and each year since then showed 
an increase until 1942 when the number was reduced by war conditions. 

Since 1941 there has been a drastic curtailment in the use of motor-vehicles for 
passenger transportation, which has applied not only to privately owned passenger 


*Dawson Creek, about 30 miles to the southwest, is the railhead from which supplies are trucked 
in to Fort St. John. The existing road between Dawson Creek and Fort St. John has been improv- 
ed and to all intents and purposes forms part of the main highway. 
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cars but also to bus transportation and taxi service. This has been a direct result 
of the diversion of all manufacturing facilities to war production and of the rigid 
restrictions in the use of rubber and gasoline for any but vital war needs. 

Provincial revenue from motor-vehicles for 1942 totalled $85,323,087, including: 
$28,498,676 from motor-vehicle registrations, drivers’ permits, etc., and $56,824,411 
from gasoline tax of which $9,372,589 was paid by the Dominion Government to offset 
reduced taxes. During 1942 there were 1,386 persons killed in motor-vehicle accidents, 
which was a decrease of 466 from the peak of 1,852 reached in 1941. 


Motor-Vehicles Registered in Canada, 1935-42 


Weatalp been iNe SD. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. Bec Canada! 
1935...}| 8,231] 43,952) 31,227] 170,644] 564,076} 70,660} 94,792} 93,870} 98,411/1,176,116 
1936...| 7,632) 46,179] 33,402] 181,628) 590,226] 74,940] 102,270} 97,468] 106,079]1,240,124 
1937...| 8,011] 50,048] 36,780} 197,917] 623,918] 80,860) 105,064] 100,434] 116,341]1,319,702 
1938...| 7,992} 51,214] 37,110} 205,463] 669,088} 88,219} 109,014] 107,191] 119,220]1,394, 853 
1939,..| .8,040} 53,008} 38,116] 213,148] 682,891] 88,864) 119,018] 113,702] 122,087|1,439,245 
1940...} 8,070) 57,873} 39,000} 225,152} 703,872] 90,932] 126,970) 120,514] 128,044]1,500,829 
1941...| 8,015] 62,805} 41,450] 232,149) 739,194) 96,573] 131,545] 126,127] 134,499]1,572,784 
1942...| 7,537] 58,872) 37,758] 222,622) 715,380) 93,147] 130,040] 125,482] 132,893]1,524,153 


1 Includes Yukon. 


Canals.—There are six canal systems under the Department of Transport, 
namely: (1) between Fort William and Montreal, (2) from Montreal to the Inter- 
national Boundary near Lake Champlain, (3) from Montreal to Ottawa, (4) from 
Ottawa to Kingston, (5) from Trenton to Lake Huron, and (6) from the Atlantic 
Ocean to Bras d’Or Lakes in Cape Breton. These canals have opened to navigation 
from the Atlantic about 1,890 miles of waterways. Under the Department of Public 
Works or other authority are minor canals and locks that facilitate local navigation. 


Standing Guard over One of 
Canada’s Merchant Ships 
in Dry Dock. 


Courtesy, Canadian 
National Railways 
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The Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River form one of the busiest waterways 
in the world. More traffic passes up and down the Detroit River than any other water- 
way and the traffic through the canals at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., in 1929 reached a peak 
of 92,616,898 tons, more than through the Panama and Suez Canals combined. Due 
to heavy war requirements for iron ore this margin was increased to a total of 
111,120,556 tons in 1941. War-time restrictions preclude the publication of later 
figures. 

The maximum draught of vessels plying between the lakes is governed by chan- 
nels in the Detroit and St. Mary’s Rivers, and is limited to about 21 feet. Since 1932 
when the New Welland Ship Canal, with 25 feet in the stretches between locks (the 
locks have 30 feet of water above.the sills), was opened, larger upper-lake vessels 
have passed down as far as Prescott. The St. Lawrence canals have a depth of 14 
feet (reduced in periods of low water) so that ocean vessels, except of small tonnage, 
cannot sail up into the lakes; a few such vessels were engaged in the Great Lakes 
traffic for several years, bringing cargoes from European ports. 


Shipping.—Canadian shipping is divided into two classes: (1) foreign service, 
and (2) coasting service. The first is subdivided into: (a) seagoing, i.e., between 
Canadian ports on the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans and on the St. Lawrence up 
to Montreal, including fishing at sea and at ports in other countries; and (b) inland, 
i.e., between Canadian and United States ports on the Great Lakes and connecting 
rivers. The second is service between Canadian ports, including fishing in Canadian 
waters. 

Shipping statistics are collected only from ports at which there is an official 
of the Customs and Excise Division of the National Revenue Department, and con- 
sequently do not include shipping on Mackenzie River, Lake Winnipeg, etc. 


Vessels Entered at Canadian Ports, 1935-42 


Foreign Service! Coasting Service Total 
Fiscal Year - ee eer ae aes Le td een 
ons ons ons 
No. Register No. Register No. Register 
NOS SIN Fare a cceseas eC todt 34,918] 41,852,110 68,441] 43,146,037 103,359] 84,998,147 
LOS | REO So Seca igr a= Ae 37,800} 41,746,953 69,809} 42,979,361 107 ,609| 84,726,314 
LOST RP eet Ate 41,755] 45,030,914 73,033] 45,973,830 114,788} 91,004,744 
OS So ieie whe ae ae eee 42,582} 45,603,055 75,537| 44,471,834 118,119} 90,074,889 
1030.5 4-ee Ne eee 43,601) 44,775,116 73,386] 45,386,457 116,987] 90,161,573 
LOA yak ere eaten 46,241] 46,666,396 TSy2i2| 44 S612 2352 124,453) 91,027,628 
LOAT veoaeare piece wn eye teeeaee 25,122) 32,579,900 79,951} 50,471,166 105,073} 83,051,066 
LOAN GA een ee 26,203} 31,452,400 77,592} 48,111,082 103,795] 79,563,482 
PAD oe ae ee eee ae 24,066] 25,640,763 73,366} 43,990,764! 97,432} 69,631,527 
1 Sea-going and inland international. 2Calendar year. 


Canadian Scheduled Air Transport Services——Government Air Policy—In a 
statement to the House of Commons in April, 1943, the Prime Minister said that 
Trans-Canada Air Lines would “continue to operate all trans-continental systems 
and such other services of a mainline character as may from time to time be desig- 
nated by the Government” and that Trans-Canada was “the sole Canadian agency 
which may operate international air services”. 


- Trans-Canada Air Lines in 1943.—During 1943, Trans-Canada Air Lines con- 
tinued to grow. It was not so much a year of expansion as of intensification of 
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Canada has been a pioneer 
in the transportation of 
freight by air; to-day 
facilities are taxed to 
their limit in carrying 
defence cargo and war 
personnel to points along 
the Alaska Highway and 
in the Far North. 


Courtesy, Canadian 
Pacific Railway 


existing services. The only route extension was from Vancouver to Victoria, but 
in September three daily flights were added to the schedules between Montreal and 
Winnipeg and between New York and Toronto. In the first seven months of the 
year (July is the latest month for which figures are available), T.C.A. aircraft flew 
4,990,244 miles, an increase of 608,507 miles over the corresponding period in 1942. 

From Jan. 1, 1943, to the end of July, Trans-Canada carried 2,048,774 Ib. of 
mail, an increase of 991,708 lb. over the first seven months of the previous year; an 
express load of 406,206 Ib., an increase of 265,049 Ib. ; and 78,215 revenue passengers, 
an increase of 21,125. An example of the growth of traffic was July, the heaviest 
month for air mail in the Company’s history up to that time. The amount carried 
was 316,547 lb., an increase over June of 7,428 lb., and over July, 1942, of 123,576 lb. 

An important event of the year was the inauguration of a transatlantic service, 
a war-time operation Trans-Canada assumed on behalf of the Government. The 
Air Line continued its maintenance work for the British Overseas Airways Corpora- 
tion return ferry service across ‘the Atlantic and, in its Winnipeg shops, overhauled 
many aircraft engines, propeller assemblies, instruments and accessories for the 
Royal Canadian Air Force, for schools operating under the British Commonwealth 
Air Training Plan, and for the British Overseas Airways Corporation. 

Trans-Canada has created at Winnipeg one of the most complete aircraft 
engineering and maintenance shops on the continent. Here, trained staffs keep the 
fleet of twenty-four transports in the finest flying trim and provide shop service for 
military aircraft. 

Routes now in operation total 4,903 miles, made up as follows: St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, to Victoria, B.C., 3,911 miles; Halifax to Moncton, 120 miles; 
Toronto to New York, 365 miles; Toronto to London and Windsor, 206 miles ; 
Lethbridge to Calgary and Edmonton, 301 miles. 

A high percentage of the male personnel of T.C.A. has enlisted in the Armed 
Forces and manpower is one of the serious problems confronting the company. The 
policy of employing women and ex-service men was continued during the year. More 
than 35 p.c. of the staff is now female. 

Canadian Pacific Air Lines—The consolidation of the many independent com- 
mercial operators chiefly engaged in servicing the mining industry in northern 
Canada has been proceeding gradually for the past two years. The Canadian Pacific 
Air Lines now controls the operation of Canadian Airways Limited, Arrow Airways 
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Control Terminal Telephone Equip- 
ment, Montreal.—This St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, circuit has a “‘speech 
inverter’ which makes the voice 
currents unintelligible to anyone who 
might attempt to listen in with a 
radio set. A telephone call between 
any point on this Continent and 
Newfoundland must pass through 
this equipment since it is the only 
telephone link with Newfoundland. 


Courtesy, National Film Board 


Limited, Ginger Coote Airways, Prairie Airways, Mackenzie Air Service, Yukon 
Southern Air Transport Limited, Dominion Skyways Limited, Quebec Airways, 
Wings Limited, Starratt Airways and Transportation Company. 


The component companies-of the C.P.A. in 1942 flew approximately 5,300,000 
miles, carried 60,000 passengers and 10,000,000 lb. of freight, express and mail. 
Their employees numbered 7,000. Ninety per cent of the Company’s business is now 
for war purposes—in the northwest for the important developments in these remote 
districts arising out of the Joint Defence Programs of Canada and the United States 
for the defence of northwestern Canada and Alaska; in the northeast in connection 
with the construction of plants for war industries and of aerodromes. “Bush” services 
have been maintained in all important areas; the reduction in activity due to the 
decline in gold mining has been compensated for by the increased war-time search 
for essential war minerals. 


To meet the increasing traffic, more efficient and larger twin-engined aircraft 
have been placed in operation on several routes replacing the former ski-float opera- 
tions. Up-to-date air navigation facilities, including aerodromes, radio ranges, 
improved weather and communication services and lighting are also being installed 
so as to permit of all-weather, night and day operation. Every effort is being made 
to bring such services up to mainline standards as rapidly as possible. 


Independent Air Lines——Although many of the principal operating companies 
have been absorbed by C.P.A., there still remain independent organizations in this 
field. Typical of these are Maritime Central Air Lines which operates a mail, 
passenger and express service between Moncton, Saint John, Summerside and 
Charlottetown; the M. and C. Aviation Company, which at present operates a 
licensed air-mail, passenger and express service from Prince Albert to northern 
Saskatchewan points and (under contract with the Department of Munitions and 
Supply) an engine and overhaul shop. 
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Telegraphs.—Six telegraph systems are operated in Canada, five in conjunction 
with the railways and one small system that is owned and operated independently. 
One United States company operates lines across Canadian territory; one private 
Canadian company operates a wireless system; and three cable companies, in addition 
to the telegraph companies, operate cables from Canadian stations. In all 22 cables 
are operated between Canada and England, Azores, Australia, New Zealand, New- 
foundland, St. Pierre and Miquelon, and Bermuda, and 2 cables between North 
Sydney and Canso, N.S. 

These systems operate 376,548 miles of telegraph wire in Canada, 5,405 miles 
outside of Canada, and 32,805 nautical miles of submarine cable between Canada and 
other countries. Multiple circuits normally produce -731,826 miles of channels for 
telegraphic use. During 1942 a total of 15,422,131 telegrams and 1,149,824 cable- 
grams, excluding messages between foreign countries, were handled over these wires. 


Telephones.—There were 3,209 telephone systems in Canada in 1941, operating 
5,882,223 miles of wire and 1,562,146 telephones. The estimated number of con- 
versations during the year was 3,011,527,000 or 1,928 per telephone. Almost half 
of the telephones are dial telephones and are operated by automatic switchboards, 
the increase in dial telephones during 1941 being 94,383 as against an increase of 
6,725 telephones connected with manually operated switchboards. 


National Broadcasting.—In addition to the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
there were 97 private commercial broadcasting stations operating in Canada in 1943. 
The CBC, however, operates under the Canadian Broadcasting Act which gives it 
regulatory powers over all broadcasting stations and its network gives effective 
coverage to almost the entire population. 

Since November, 1936, when the CBC succeeded the former Canadian Radio 
Broadcasting Commission, many changes in radio-listening habits throughout the 
Dominion have been noted. Audience have grown steadily, as reflected in the 
increased revenues from licence fees. There is much less listening to stations located 
outside of Canada than there was a few years ago, while program selection, rather 


Behind the Scenes.—This odd accu- 
mulation of paraphernalia is the 
apparatus by which the operator 
produces the wide variety of 
sound effects required for the 
average radio dramatic broadcast. 


Courtesy, Canadian aes 
Broadcasting Corporation 
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than station tuning as such, is steadily becoming more prevalent. In the more isolated 
areas, radio has come to represent the main source of entertainment, of news, of 
adult education and, indeed, in many communities, of cultural development. 

The progressive step of setting up a publicly owned broadcasting organization 
grew out of a national necessity. The extension of coverage to embrace the vast 
rural, as well as urban, areas was vital. This has been brought about by the erection 
of more powerful stations and by extending land lines to numerous other stations. 
Hours of network operation have been extended from a limited schedule to a full 
16-hour schedule. Regular interchanges have been established with the BBC and 
United States networks, so that to-day CBC listeners enjoy much of the very best 
from six great networks. 

The members of the Board of Governors are appointed for three years, in rotation, 
to act as “trustees of the national interest in broadcasting”. They are responsible 
for the policies of the Corporation, and for guaranteeing to the public that broad- 
casting will be administered in a non-partisan and business-like manner. The CBC 
is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of National War Services. 


Transmission Facilities—The so-called CBC national network consists of 10 
CBC owned and operated stations (four 50,000-watt regional and six other trans- 
mitters), together with 26 privately owned affiliated stations. This network also 
carries CBC sustaining features, which are distributed over many other stations 
not at present on the basic network. The four 50,000-watt stations of the Corporation 
are located in strategic areas where they reach numerous listeners who otherwise 
are largely in isolated areas. In addition, several low-power shortwave stations 
augment this network and carry CBC programs to remote parts of the country. 
Eight low-power stations, operating automatically on the network, have been 
constructed and put into operation by the CBC at Sioux Lookout, Ont., at Edmund- 
ston, N.B., and in British Columbia at Kimberley, Fernie, Cranbrook, North Bend, 
Creston, Revelstoke, Quesnel, Williams Lake and Prince George. 

Consideration is being given to the setting up of a second national network 
of domestic radio broadcasting stations to provide alternative program service, 
especially during evening hours. It is expected that by 1944, an international short- 
wave transmitter centre with two 50,000-watt transmitters and three elaborate 
antenna systems will be in operation at Sackville, N.B., relaying CBC and specially 
designed programs to all parts of the world. 


Programs.—During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1943, the CBC’s total program 
production amounted to 15,699 hours and 51,672 individual programs, representing 
the highest peak yet reached in terms of individual programs and hours of operation. 
The primary reason for this growth is the trend towards a more complete and 
comprehensive service to each of the five geographical time zones with emphasis 
being placed on the presentation of specialized programs directed to specific audiences 
at the most appropriate time for listening. Such programs as farm, educational, 
children’s and women’s come in this category and show a marked increase over the 
past few years. 


CBC and the War—To-day, while the task of gradually improving programs 
goes steadily on, the CBC recognizes that its chief responsibility is to the nation 
at war. With industry and the Armed Forces absorbing larger and larger sections 
of the community, the task of providing accurate information about events at home 
and abroad and of retaining the links that bind Canadians in other parts of the 
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world with their homeland takes precedence. Such programs as those devoted to 

- the interests of farmer and labour take on a new significance in time of war and 
cannot be considered less than essential to the national effort. Naturally, too, 
programs designed to interpret the latest governmental regulations and legislation, 
as they affect the individual, find place in broadcasting schedules. Attention is also 
directed to regularly scheduled talks originating in Canada, Britain and the United 
States, which deal with one of the War’s many phases. The CBC co-operates with 
all Government War Departments and has staffs, including war correspondents and 
engineers, with the Canadian troops in North Africa and Italy. 


Broadcasting CBC News.—The CBC news service is available to all radio 
stations in Canada to which there are land lines. Private stations may release the 
CBC news service only on a sustaining, non-sponsored basis. Newsrooms are main- 
tained by the CBC at Halifax, Montreal (which provides news in both English 
and French), Winnipeg and Vancouver with a central newsroom at Toronto. The 
Canadian Press and British United Press both provide full news services to the CBC, 
while reports are picked up by the CBC shortwave listening-post at Ottawa and 
also received from CBC war correspondents overseas. The CBC pays for its news 
service from CP and BUP, but rewrites the bulletins for radio consumption, incor- 
porating items of unusual interest from the other sources mentioned. 


The Post Office—War-time conditions have brought a continuing and enormous 
expansion of postal business of all kinds throughout Canada; war industries, govern- 
ments, and private citizens are utilizing postal facilities as never before. This is 
revealed by the gross postal revenue, which has increased from $42,896,179 in the 
fiscal year 1938-39 to $59,175,138 in 1942-43.* In the latter year, money orders 
to the amount of $233,004,136 payable in Canada and $3,921,784 payable in other 
countries were issued, together with postal notes to the value of $22,246,021. 


Air Mail.—To-day, with the emphasis on speed in war production, the Trans- 
Canada Air Mail System—now operating twice daily each way from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific over some 3,300 miles—is proving an invaluable asset, and air-mail 
volume continues to increase, over 278,593 lb. being carried during the last month 


*The increase in postal rates allowed for in the 1943 Budget was not effective until the next fiscai 
year. j 
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of the fiscal year 1942-43. Swift connections are made with the United States and 
other air-mail networks of the world. Canada’s expanding use of the air-mail 
services is reflected in the following figures :— 


Miles Mail 
Flown Carried 
No. lb. 
103 8:=3.0 om ois an ace LE ED ER ries ee 3,711,987 1,822,399 
1939-40....... Re TE Are Ee eae NN eres o3 GEES eee 5,769,257 DS SL 
BOY FO ars Re oe IRN i aE Re NLR ee oe eee 8,330,121 2,842 , 367 
6S 2 A a eS teen ey OE ik ge a RE AO, as 10,021,579 3,541,625 
14D — 423 ete sen ric bates Seer a, Ane sen ale Caer 10,799,670 5,373,021 


Miltary Mails—The Canadian Postal Corps was originally recruited from 
executives and personnel of the Canadian Post Office in 1939 and is serving all 
branches of the Armed Forces. The Base Post Office in 1942-43 despatched overseas 
the record volume of over 21,800,000 Ib. of parcels, 534,000 Ib. of letters and 1,597,000 
Ib. of news to the fighting services. Members of the Armed Forces overseas, including 
Auxiliary Services, have been allowed free mailing on letters to Canada and special 
reduced rates on gift parcels mailed from Canada. New facilities have been estab- 
lished to expedite correspondence with the Armed Forces in the form of Airgraphs— 
letters on film that travel by air—and the Armed Forces Air Letter—a combined 
lightweight letter and envelope operating at the low postage rate of 10 cents. Special 
arrangements are also in effect for communication with prisoners of war interned 
abroad. Since December, 1943, flying fortresses have carried mail to the Armed 
Forces to speed up mail delivery to Italy and North Africa. 
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Labour—Employment and 
Unemployment—Pensions 


Labour Legislation in Canada 


The Dominion and Provincial Fields—In Canada most labour laws have been 
enacted by the provinces as they relate to civil rights or to local works and under- 
takings, subjects which, with the exception of certain specified works, railways, ship- 
ping, telegraphs and other works extending beyond the boundary of a province, are, 
under the British North America Act, reserved to the provinces. In all provinces, 
except Prince Edward Island in which there is little industrial employment, there 
are laws for the regulation and inspection of mines, factories, shops and other work- 
places and dealing with wages, hours of work, the employment of women and children | 
and workmen’s compensation. In some provinces laws have been enacted to protect 
the right of association, to require employers to bargain with the representatives of 
employees or with trade union officers and to prohibit any strike or lockout until 
after inquiry. 

The Dominion regulates working conditions of its own employees, provides 
compensation for them in case of accident or certain diseases arising out of their 
employment and requires observance of specified wage and hour conditions in the 
execution of Dominion public works and of contracts for supplies. There are Federal 
laws relating to employment on railways and in the mercantile marine and, under its 
power over criminal law, Parliament enacted legislation freeing trade unions from 
liability to prosecution as conspiracies, permitting peaceful picketing, and prohibiting 
employment on Sunday except under certain conditions. In 1940, a statute was 
passed providing for a national system of unemployment insurance and of employment 
offices (see pp. 145-6). 

The Dominion and the provinces have co-operated to enable the former to deal 
with certain classes of labour disputes under a Dominion statute, the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act. This Act prohibits a strike or lockout, pending investi- 
gation of the dispute by a tripartite board, in mining, transport, communication 
services and certain public utilities within Dominion jurisdiction or in any such 
industries within provincial jurisdiction if legislation of the province in question 
has made the Act applicable. In all provinces, except Prince Edward Island, Alberta 
and British Columbia, there is legislation to this effect. 

In 1900 a Dominion Department of Labour was established under the Con- 
ciliation Act to aid in improving labour conditions and settling disputes through 
mediation and the dissemination of information. The Minister of Labour is charged 
with the carrying out of the Fair Wage Policy for Government contracts, the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, Government Annuities Act, Combines In- 
vestigation Act, Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, Unemployment Insurance 
Act and Re-instatement in Civil Employment Act. Information on the operation of 
these statutes is given in the annual reports of the Department and of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission and also in the Labour Gazette, which is issued 
monthly. 
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Departments of Labour in all provinces, except Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Prince Edward Island, administer most provincial labour laws, but in the four western 
provinces the Workmen’s Compensation Boards are independent and in New Bruns- 
wick the Board, which is under the Provincial Secretary, enforces the Factory 
Act. In Alberta the Department of Trade and Industry, through the Board of Indus- 
trial Relations, deals with wages and hours legislation and with factory inspection. 
The Saskatchewan Bureau of Labour and Public Welfare is under the Minister of 
Municipal Affairs. In all provinces laws for the protection of miners are adminis- 
tered by the respective Departments of Mines. 


War Regulations—To deal with problems arising out of the War, a number of 
Orders in Council have been made under the War Measures Act. A declaration of 
principles for the conduct of industrial relations in war-time was embodied in an 
Order in Council. The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act was extended to war 
industries and provision was made for preliminary inquiries into disputes by indus- 
trial disputes inquiry commissioners with a view to settlement, if possible, without 
recourse to the appointment of a board of conciliation and investigation (see pp. 
136-7). 

A comprehensive National Selective Service Program has been put into effect 
which is designed to secure the most effective distribution of manpower both within 
industry and between industry and the Armed Forces (pp. 146-7). Skilled workers 
for these categories are trained under a War Emergency Training Program (see 
p. 148). A comprehensive wages control policy is in effect (see below) and is 
supplemented by the control of salaries. Persons discharged from the Armed 
Forces must be re-instated in their former jobs and other steps have been taken to 
assist them in re-establishing themselves in civil life. Pensions and compensation 
are provided for Canadian seamen and salt-water fishermen who suffer disability, 
loss of effects, etc., as a result of enemy action. 


Control of Wages 


This policy is part of the Government’s general anti-inflationary program. 
It was first introduced in December, 1940, but, at that time, though it was recom- 
mended for all employers, it applied only to Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
in their recommendations on wages. In October, 1941, when comprehensive price 
control was introduced, the wages-control policy was amplified and extended to 
cover all employers and workers. 

The present policy is embodied in the Wartime Wages Control Order under 
which wage rates are stabilized at the level in effect on Nov. 15, 1941, though 
provision is made for raising rates that are unduly low. At the same time, the 
imposition of undue hardship on wage-earners is avoided by the payment of a cost- 
of-living bonus, which is adjusted with changes in the cost-of-living index. A 
National War Labour Board and nine Regional War Labour Boards have been 
set up to administer the Order. 


In building and censtruction, wages for the skilled trades in cities are from 60 
cents to $1-25 and for labourers 40 to 65 cents per hour, all plus cost- of-living bonus 
of $2:25 per week. 

On steam railways, shop mechanics are paid 72 to 79 cents and sectionmen 38 to 
_ 43 cents per hour, plus the full cost-of-living bonus of $4-25 per week. On steam- 
ships, seamen or deckhands on the east coast and lower St. Lawrence are paid $52: 50 
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to $90 per month with board and lodging; on the west coast $65 to $90 and on 
the Great Lakes and upper St. Lawrence $62:50 to $78, plus $2-60 to $15-60 per 
month cost-of-living bonus. In addition, crews of ships operating in coastal waters 
designated by the National War Labour Board receive a war risk bonus of $25 per 
month and $45 if on trans-oceanic vessels. 


In the shipbuilding industry skilled workers are paid 70 to 90 cents, other workers 
40 to 80 cents per hour plus cost-of-living bonus of $4-25 per week. In the aircraft 
industry rates for skilled trades range from 70 cents to $1-05; for production workers 
(assemblers), 50 to 85 cents per hour, most of whom receive the full cost-of-living 
bonus of $4-25 per week. In other manufacturing, wages for skilled metal trades 
are generally 50 cents to $1-25 per hour, for printing trades $25 to $51 per week, 
for clothing factory cutters from $35 to $50 per week and for newsprint machine 
tenders $1 to $1-75 per hour. The predominant rates for semi-skilled male workers 
are 45 to 80 cents per hour; for female workers 30 to 60 cents. The cost-of-living 
bonus in general manufacturing ranges from 60 cents to $4-25 per week (or 2-4 to 
17-0 p.c. to certain classes earning less than $25 per week). 


In the principal coal mines, wages for contract miners are $6 to $8 per day, 
for labourers $3 to $5; in metal mines, rates for miners and skilled mechanics are $5 
to $6:50 per day and for labourers $4 to $4-50. The full cost-of-living bonus (71 
cents per day) is paid in most mines, both coal and metal. The average wage for 
male farm help with board and lodging is $3-51 per day and $61-26 per month 
(August, 1943). In logging camps in Eastern Canada, choppers, sawyers or cutters 
receive an average wage of $60 per month with board and lodging, and in British 
Columbia fallers and buckers are paid an average rate of $7-80 per day. The 
compulsory cost-of-living bonus of 60 cents per week is most common throughout 
the logging industry in both areas. 


The standard or normal working hours in manufacturing are in general 48 to 54 
per week in textile factories, 40 to 50 in clothing factories, 48 in the pulp and paper 
industry, 44 to 55 in paper products, 47 to 55 in woodworking, 44 to 60 in metal 
manufacturing, shipbuilding and aircraft industries, 40 to 55 in the boot and shoe 
and rubber industries. The 8-hour day prevails in building trades in cities, on steam 
railways and in mining. The 10-hour day is common in logging, except in British 
Columbia where the 8-hour day is standard. Considerable overtime is worked in 
many industries owing to war demands and the shortage of workers. 
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Organized Labour in Canada 

Trade unions in Canada are divided into four principal groups: those affiliated 
with the Trades and Labour Congress; those affiliated with the Canadian Congress 
of Labour; the unions in the Province of Quebec, which are linked with the Con- 
federation of Catholic Workers of Canada; and the railroad brotherhoods of men 
in train and engine service. The railroad brotherhoods and many of the unions 
affiliated with the two Congresses are “international unions” in the sense that they 
have branches in both Canada and the United States and, in some cases, in New- 
foundland, Mexico, Panama or the Philippines. 

In December, 1942, there were 578,380 trade union members reported to the 
Department of Labour, an increase of 116,699 over 1941. The 1942 membership 
exceeded that for 1919, a peak year, by 200,333. The number of branches of unions 
and of local unions was 3,426, a gain of 108 during the year. The international 
unions showed an increase of 94,125 in their Canadian membership. The out- 
standing increase in members was in the metal-working industries chiefly steel 
workers, automobile workers and machinists. 

The Trades and Labour Congress reported, in 1942, a membership of 164,375 
and in 1943, 190,778. The Canadian Congress of Labour reported in 1942 a mem- 
bership of 160,000 and in 1943, approximately 200,000, and the Confederation of 
Catholic Workers of Canada 46,447 in 1942 and 53,384 in 1943. 


Industrial Disputes 


For the first ten months (January to October) of 1943, the preliminary figures 
showed a total of 354 strikes and lockouts, involving 162,773 workers and causing a 
time loss of 878,344 man-working days. During 1942, there were 354 strikes and 
lockouts, involving 113,916 workers with a time loss of 450,202 man-working days. 
The lowest time loss since the inception of the record in 1901 was in 1930 when 
91,797 man-working days were lost in 67 disputes involving 13,768 workers. The 
highest occurred in 1919 when 336 disputes involved 148,915 workers and caused the 
loss of 3,400,942 man-working days. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act.—This Act, which was passed in 1907, 
provides that when there is a dispute that threatens to cause a stoppage of work, the 
Minister of Labour, on the application of either party or of the municipality con- 
cerned, or on his own motion, may refer the matter to a tripartite Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation. The Board secures a settlement if possible and, if not, 
makes a report to the Minister, which is published, containing recommendations 
for settlement -“‘according to the merits and substantial justice of the case”. 


The Act normally applies to mines, agencies of transport and communication 
and certain public utilities, and with the consent of the parties its machinery may 
also be used in connection with disputes in other industries. At the beginning of the 
present War, its scope was extended to cover all disputes in industries producing 
munitions and war supplies and in construction work on defence projects. Shortly 
afterwards the Government issued a declaration of principles for the regulation 
of labour relations in war-time, in which it was recommended to employers and 
workers that fair and reasonable standards of wages and other conditions should 
be established, that hours of work should not be unduly extended but a shift system 
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should be established where possible, that every precaution should be taken to ensure 
safe and healthful conditions of work, that the right of workers to organize in trade 
unions and bargain collectively with their employers should be recognized, that 
disputes should be settled by negotiation, with the assistance of the Government 
conciliation service or under the provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act and that collective agreements should provide for machinery for adjusting 
grievances. 

The extension of the scope of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, together 
with the great expansion in industrial activity caused by the War, brought about y 
such an increase in the number of applications for boards of conciliation and 
investigation that provision was made, in 1941, for informal inquiries into disputes 
by industrial disputes inquiry commissioners with a view to prompt settlement, if 
possible, without recourse to the more formal and expensive procedure of estab- 
lishing a board. Commissioners may also be used to examine allegations of dis- 
crimination against workers for trade union activity and to inquire into any situation 
that appears to the Minister of Labour to be detrimental to the most effective use 
of labour in the War. i 

Later in 1941, it was provided that workers who were dissatisfied with the 
recommendations of a board could not strike until a strike vote was conducted among 
those concerned, under the supervision of the Department of Labour. The Act 
itself forbids any strike or lockout while a board is dealing with a case. 


The increase during the War in the number of cases dealt with under the Act 
is indicated by the following figures. In the ten years immediately preceding the War, 
1929-38, 215 applications were received for the establishment of boards and 92 boards 
were established. In four years of war, from Sept. 1, 1939, to Sept. 30, 1943, 462 
applications were received and 168 boards established. This increase took place in 
spite of the fact that since October, 1941, disputes over wages have not been dealt 
with under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act but by the National War Labour 
Board (see pp. 134-5). 
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Employment and Unemployment 


The Effects of the War on Employment in the Dominion 


The conduct of war waged under modern conditions must obviously be accom- 
panied by many and profound changes in the industrial lives of the nations involved 
therein; the numbers, the occupations, the sex and the age distributions of wage- 
earners in all countries are inevitably influenced to an important extent by the 
exigencies of such a conflict. The impact of the present War upon the Canadian 
industrial life may, in part, be measured by the current statistics of employment 
and payrolls maintained in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics; these depict the 
month-to-month changes in the geographical and industrial distributions of large 
proportions of the total salary- and wage-earning population of the Dominion. They 
do not, however, yield any information respecting changes in the age and occupational 
distributions, although valuable data in regard to the sex of the workers in recorded 
employment as at Oct. 1, 1942 and 1943, were collected in connection with the monthly 
surveys. 

The effects of the War upon industrial employment, generally, in the Dominion 
during the first four years may be roughly divided into three phases. The first of 
these dated from the period immediately preceding the outbreak of hostilities, when 
_a European conflict appeared inevitable to the Fall of France in June, 1940. In this 
period, recognition was given to the importance of utilizing Canadian industrial 
and material resources, largely immune from the danger of bombing but relatively 
close to the theatre of operations. Accordingly, preliminary plans were laid for the 
organization of industry which, in a country only partially industrialized, would 
be required to adapt and extend peace-time production to meet vast war-time needs 
and to co-ordinate such production with that of Great Britain. The initial develop- 
ment of the Commonwealth Air Training Plan likewise tended to stimulate industrial 
activity. Nevertheless, no particularly marked upswing resulted immediately from 
these causes; the reserve of unemployed persons remained large, while work under- 
taken for the relief of unemployment continued to be an important factor in the 
situation. 

The outbreak of war early in September, 1939, intensified the activity of what 
may be termed the organization period; considerable numbers of men enlisted in 
the Armed Forces, others were employed to guard against sabotage, there was an 
increase in employment in the production of commodities required in the conduct 
of war, and also in the manufacture of consumers’ goods, the latter largely resulting 
from panic-buying in expectation of increased prices and shortages. These influences 
were reflected in a moderately rising level of employment until the end of the year; 
the advances at Nov. 1 and Dec. 1, which were contra-seasonal, brought the index of 
employment at the latter date to a position rather higher than at Dec. 1 in any earlier 
year of the record. 

The seasonal contraction indicated at Jan. 1, 1940, was on a scale decidedly 
below-average. Although the trend in succeeding weeks was slightly retrogressive, 
industrial activity generally continued at a somewhat higher level than in the 
opening months in preceding years of the record. This superiority was lost at May 1, 
however, when the index of employment fell below that of May 1, 1929; the curve 
at June 1, 1940, was also below its level at June 1, 1929. Thus this initial phase 
of the war effort was marked by some increase in general industrial employment, 
but the expansion was not of outstanding dimensions, The curtailment in unem- 
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ployment relief undertakings, and the virtual elimination of public works (other 
than those required for defence purposes), were among the factors contributing 
to the early changes that took place in the industrial distribution of workers as a 
result of the outbreak of the War, from which event date substantial and almost 
uninterrupted advances in manufacturing. The employment of women, in many 
cases, to fill vacancies due to enlistments in the Armed Forces was the first step 
in a movement that was later to grow to considerable proportions. 


As the pattern of the War unfolded, with the developments in Norway and 
the Low Countries, climaxed by the Fall of France in June, 1940, the effect of the 
War upon industry entered upon its second and more dynamic stage. The critical 
position in which Great Britain was placed as a result of these events, together with 
the large-scale bombing of her industrial centres, gave a great stimulus to industrial 
production throughout the British Empire and the United States. Evidence of 
this in Canada was provided by the sharply upward direction taken by the curve of 
industrial employment. This expansion, which practically eliminated seasonal influ- 
ences, except in industries wholly dependent upon climatic conditions, extended in 
greater or lesser degree to all parts of the country, and to a great many of the 
industrial divisions; it was accompanied by relatively larger advances in the pay- 
rolls. Thus, the annual Census of Industry reported a rise of 26 p.c. in employment 
in manufacturing as a whole from 1940 to 1941, while the gain in aggregate payrolls 
was 37 p.c. The sex distribution of manufacturing operatives also underwent con- 
siderable variation, partly resulting from the replacement of large numbers of 
recruits by female workers, and partly from the reorganization of industrial processes 
to permit the work to be carried on by women, or by adolescents. The gain in the 
number of females engaged in manufacturing in 1941 as compared with 1939 was 
50-3 p.c.; that reported for male employees was 44-9 p.c. 


The development of war production brought with it increasing shortages of 
labour and materials; to cope with this situation, drastic curtailment of consumer 
goods was ordered by the Government, which also took steps to regulate the labour 
market. Regulation and stabilization of wages and salaries was also decided upon 
to prevent important loss of production through industrial disputes, as well as to 
curb the inflationary tendencies inherent in a state of full, or practically full employ- 
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ment, accompanied by short supplies of consumer commodities. The steps taken 
involved the payment of a cost-of-living bonus, fluctuating with the cost-of-living 
index, and the imposition of ceilings on salary- and wage-rates. 


In this second phase of the industrial war effort, the reserve of unemployed 
persons was virtually exhausted; the employment of women, and of the older and 
the younger workers, substantially increased, and there were important changes in 
the industrial distribution of the wage-earning population. Evidence of these changes 
is found in the data obtained in the monthly surveys of employment; these show 
that the persons employed by manufacturing establishments, who had constituted 
50-7 p.c. of the total personnel reported at the outbreak of war, formed 58-0 p.c. of 
the much greater total indicated at Dec. 1, 1941. Within the manufacturing division, 
the proportion engaged in the production of durable goods rose from 40 p.c. to 
50 p.c. in the same period. In that period, the number employed in this class of 
manufactures considerably more than doubled, whereas those in the production of 
non-durable goods increased by about 40 p.c. The all-industries index (1926—100) 
increased from 119-6 at Sept. 1, 1939, to 168-8 at Dec. 1, 1941, or by 41 p.c. 


The third stage of the Dominion’s industrial war effort followed the outbreak 
of war in the Pacific in December, 1941. This period was characterized by increasing 
shortages of labour and materials, and by a considerable degree of co-ordination of 
Canadian production with that: of United States industry; the former resulted in 
further curtailment of the manufacture of consumer goods, and of non-essential 
services, together with a tightening of the regulations regarding the distribution of 
manpower, in a market seriously affected by a relatively enormous expansion in 
industrial employment, and by increasing enlistments in the Armed Forces. During 
this phase of the changing situation, the general advances in employment were at a 
rather retarded pace, due to the great strides that had been made in the mobilization 
of the resources—human and material—of a country with a relatively small popula- 
tion. Thus, from the 1942 low point at Mar. 1, to its high at Dec. 1, the gain amounted 
to about 13 p.c., while in 1941, the rise from the minimum to the maximum employ- 
ment had been almost 26 p.c. In manufacturing, the movement continued steeply 
upward, although here too, a tendency for the curve to flatten was discernible. The 
increase in employment, month by month, in 1942, as compared with the same period 
in 1941, became progressively less—a trend which was continued in 1943. The move- 
ment in the first five months of 1943 was, indeed, almost continuously unfavourable, 
partly owing to the reassertion of seasonal influences, while the expansion in succeed- 
ing months was limited in extent. 


The general upswing in industrial employment in the Dominion as a result of 
the War has been accompanied by relatively greater advances in the payrolls ; monthly 
data respecting the latter have been collected only from the early months of 1941. 
From June 1 of that year, to Oct. 1, 1943, the increase in employment amounted 
to 22-7 p.c., and that in the payrolls to 50-7 p.c. In manufacturing, the gains were 
even more pronounced, being 37:7 p.c. in recorded employment, and 71-8 p.c. in 
payrolls. The weekly average earnings per employee rose from $25-25 at June 1, 
1941, to $31-48 at Oct. 1, 1943. 


Summary.—From Sept. 1, 1939, to the latter part of 1943, employment in all 
parts of the Dominion, and in most industrial divisions, showed greatly heightened 
activity. Geographically, the gains were naturally most marked in the more highly 
industrialized cities and provinces, Industrially, the largest expansion was in manu- 
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facturing, especially in the metal-using, chemical and miscellaneous manufactured 
product divisions, all of which were engaged mainly in the production of munitions. 
Logging, transportation, communications, services and trade also afforded more 
employment; in the last-named, however, the prevailing shortage of labour was mainly 
responsible for a falling-off from the peak reached some months previously, a decline 
that was partly concealed by the employment of increasingly large proportions of 
part-time workers. In construction and mining (particularly of precious metals), 
employment was in smaller volume in the later months of 1943 than at the opening 
of hostilities, also largely as a result of the labour stringency, together with shortages 
of materials. Heavy demands for the products of a number of these industries, 
notably logging and coal-mining, made the shortage of labour available for work 
therein a matter of considerable concern. 

In the latter months of 1943, 60 and 65 p.c. of all those in recorded employ- 
ment were in the manufacturing industries, compared with less than 51 p.c. of 
the much smaller number reported at the outbreak of hostilities. The greatest 
declines as compared with the 1939 distribution were in trade, which employed 
approximately 8-5 p.c. of the total at Sept. 1, 1943, as compared with over 11 p.c. 
at Sept. 1, 1939, and in construction, where the falling-off was from 15-8 p.c. at 
the commencement of war, to some 9:3 p.c. at Sept. 1, 1943. 

The increasing employment of women during the period of the War is partly 
in recognition of their equal or superior efficiency in certain types of work, and 
partly because they have not been subject to draft for military service. These and 
other factors resulted in an increase of 15 p.c. in the number of females in recorded 
employment at Oct. 1, 1943, as compared with Oct. 1, 1942. The number of male 
workers showed a slight decline. In manufacturing, the increase in the number of 
women workers was also about 15 p.c. in the twelve months, while the proportion 
of 282 females per 1,000 workers at Oct. 1, 1943, greatly exceeded that of 220 per 
1,000 in 1939, according to the Annual Census of Industry. This upward trend in 
the employment of women will no doubt continue for the duration of the War, 
as will the increasing concentration of workers in the industries engaged particu- 
larly in the production of munitions and other essential commodities, at the expense 
of the less-essential production and services. 
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Employment 1942 and 1943.—The generally upward trend in industrial employ- 
ment, which has been indicated since the outbreak of war, continued during 1942 
and most of 1943. In recent months the rate of acceleration diminished, as the 
supply of labour became depleted and the war effort reached a more advanced 
stage of organization. In spite of these factors (the former resulting from large- 
scale absorption of workers by the Armed Forces as well as as by industry), employ- 
ment generally was rather more active in the first eight months of 1943 than in the 
same period of any earlier year, while, commencing with Sept. 1, new all-time peaks 
were established. At Oct. 1, the index of employment in all industries, based on 
1926=100, was 187-6, while in the first 10 months the index averaged 183-0; the 
latter was 6°7 p.c. higher than in the same period of 1942. 

The payrolls reported in 1943 also reached a new maximum in the relatively 
brief experience of these statistics, for which the record goes back only to June 1, 
1941. Based upon the disbursements of the co-operating firms at that date as 100, 
the index of payrolls in the first 10 months of 1943 averaged 143-5, exceeding by 
14-4 the figure for the same part of 1942. This increase is relatively greater than that 
already given as having been shown by the index of employment over the same period. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulated monthly statistics of employment 
and payrolls from an average of 13,742 employers in the first 10 months of 1943; 
their employees averaged 1,836,717 while their aggregate weekly payrolls averaged 
$56,221,303 in the same period. This represented an average weekly pay envelope of 
$30-61 for the typical worker in recorded employment. As compared with the 
statistics for the same months in 1942, there were increases of 6:7 p.c. in employ- 
ment, 14-4 p.c. in aggregate weekly payrolls, and 8-2 p.c. in the average weekly 
earnings. A number of factors contribute to the gain in the average per employee, 
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which has taken place in spite of continued dilution of labour. Prominent among 
these factors is the growing concentration of workers in the more highly paid heavy 
industries, and the progressive up-grading of employees as they acquire experience. 

The index number of employment in manufacturing in the first 11 months of 
1943 averaged 225-2, a figure which was higher by 10-6 p.c. than that indicated in 
the corresponding period of 1942. The payrolls reported in manufacturing advanced 
by 19 p.c. in this comparison. Although these percentages of increase are note- 
worthy, they are not so pronounced as those that were indicated in 1942 as com- 
pared with 1941. Nevertheless, activity in manufacturing reached successive new 
all-time high levels month by month from February, 1943. 

The production of durable goods, especially of those in the iron and steel group, 
such as shipbuilding, aircraft and other vehicles and firearms, employed particularly 
large staffs in 1943, while the non-ferrous metal and electrical apparatus groups also 
reported substantial expansion. The situation in the lumber industries, and in a 
number of the non-durable goods industries, was in many cases seriously affected by 
shortages of labour; in spite of this factor, however, employment generally was 
maintained at a relatively high level. 

Among the non-manufacturing industries, transportation, communications and 
construction were comparatively brisk; in the first-named, the number of persons 
employed reached a point rather higher than in any earlier period. The shortage 
of labour and materials had an adverse effect upon private and commercial building, 
but other classes of work, mainly connected with defence establishments, showed 
considerable activity. In logging and mining, the trend of employment generally was 
unfavourable in the earlier months of 1943, owing to increasingly acute shortages 
of labour. The services and trade industries also suffered from lack of personnel ; 
however, establishments in these divisions were able to relieve the situation by the 
employment of additional women, and by part-time workers, to a greater extent 
than was possible in many other lines. As a result, employment therein, on the 
whole, showed relatively little change from 1942. 


Unemployment Insurance and National Selective Service 


Unemployment Insurance.—The Unemployment Insurance Act, which became 
law on Aug. 7, 1940, authorized an Unemployment Insurance Commission to set 
up and administer a co-ordinated program of unemployment insurance and employ- 
ment service. The Commission—consisting of a Chief Commissioner and two Com- 
missioners (one Commissioner appointed after consulting employees and one after 
consulting employers)—was appointed on Sept. 24, 1940. 

The Head Office of the Commission is at Ottawa. For the purpose of adminis- 
tration, Canada is divided into five areas known as: the Pacific, Prairie, Ontario, 
Quebec and Maritime regions. Regional offices located at Vancouver, Winnipeg, 
Toronto, Montreal and Moncton act as clearing houses for local offices, which are 
the units through which the employment service and unemployment insurance are 
operated: Two hundred and ten of these local offices are operating in centres across 
Canada. The employment service of the Commission now functions as the field 
organization of National Selective Service. 

As at Aug. 31, 1943, the number of registered employers with insured employees 
was 132,484 and the number of persons in insured employment was 2,650,622. 

Unemployment insurance contributions became payable in Canada commencing 
July 1, 1941. Insured workers and their employers make contributions according 
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to a graded scale, but in the country as a whole they contribute approximately 
equal amounts. The Dominion Government adds one-fifth of the total amount con- 
tributed by employees and employers to the Unemployment Insurance Fund and, in 
addition, pays the administrative costs of the scheme. | 


From July 1, 1941, to Aug. 31, 1943, $145,008,416 was deposited in the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund, which includes employee, employer and Government 
contributions, and interest. Employer and employee contributions to the fund were 
$118,148,435. In the same period, the Dominion Government paid $23,629,687 to 
the fund. 


The Unemployment Insurance Fund is deposited with the Bank of Canada and 
reserves are invested in Dominion of Canada bonds on the authorization of an Invest- 
ment Committee, composed of the Governor of the Bank of Canada, the Deputy 
Minister of Labour and the Deputy Minister of Finance. The total interest derived 
from investments in the period up to Aug. 31, 1943, amounted to $3,230,294. 


The first date on which claimants could qualify for benefit was Jan. 27, 1942. 
From that date to Aug. 31, 1943, the amount paid in insurance benefit was $1,150,672. 
In this period there were 48,077 claims received at Insurance Offices for adjudication, 
37,800 of which were allowed, 9,954 were not allowed and 323 were pending. In 
the same period the number of appeals made by claimants to the Courts of Referees, 
In this period there were 48,077 claims received for adjudication at Insurance Offices, 
was 1,302, 1,125 of which were heard, 70 were pending on Aug. 31, 1943, and 107 
were withdrawn. The Courts of Referees allowed 343 claims and disallowed 782. 

The Unemployment Insurance Advisory Committee, established under the Act, 
submits an annual report on the condition of the fund to the Governor in Council. 
The Committee also gives assistance and advice on questions relating to the operation 
and scope of the Act referred to it by the Commission. 

The National Employment Committee, representing labour, industry, veterans, 
women’s organizations and other interested groups, assists the Commission in an 
advisory capacity in carrying out the purposes of the employment service. Five 
Regional Employment Committees and a number of Local Employment Committees 
have been set up to assist in this work. 


National Selective Service.—Organization and allocation of Canada’s manpower 
in such a way that it will contribute most effectively to the War is carried out chiefly 
under two sets of regulations: the National Selective Service Mobilization and the 
National Selective Service Civilian Regulations. Thesé regulations are administered 
by the Director of National Selective Service who is responsible to the Minister 
of Labour. The Director is advised by a Selective Service Advisory Board consisting 
of representatives of Government departments and agencies, industry and labour. 
Under his jurisdiction there are several Associate Directors, who are in charge of 
the different aspects of the program, and there are also regional directors. Local 
administration of the mobilization side of the program is carried on through 13 
Divisional Registrars and of the civilian side through Selective Service Officers 
who are the managers of the local Employment and Selective Service Offices. 

All men between the ages of 183 and 30 with or without dependants and all men 
up to 41 who are without dependants are required to undertake military service if 
they are medically fit. In order to prevent the absorption into the Forces of men 
needed elsewhere, however, postponement orders may, under certain circumstances, 
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be granted to men employed in essential industries, seasonal occupations and agri- 
culture. In addition, men who enlist in the Forces or are already serving may be 
granted leave to return’temporarily to industry if they are urgently needed there. 

On the purely civilian side, there are two aspects of the policy: control over 
the movement of workers and direction of certain workers into more essential jobs. 
The basis of the program is a carefully drafted schedule of labour priorities, which 
shows exactly which establishments should be given first call on available labour 
in any locality. 

Control over the movement of workers has been possible chiefly because of the 
fact that, with insignificant exceptions, all employers and workers are required to 
use the local employment offices. No worker can resign or be fired without giving 
or receiving seven days’ notice of separation, a copy of which goes to the local office. 
Similarly, no employer may interview or engage any worker and no worker may 
seek or accept employment unless he has a permit from the local office. Advertising 
for workers is also carefully controlled and employers must requisition all the labour 
they need from the local offices. In addition, since Sept. 20, 1943, workers in estab- 
lishments designated by the Director have not been able to resign or to be fired 
without the written permission of a Selective Service Officer. 

Considerable numbers of workers have been compelled to leave their jobs and 
to take essential employment elsewhere. Employers in a long list of less essential 
civilian industries have been ordered to discharge all men between the ages of 16 
and 40 who, for medical or other reasons, are not in the Armed Forces, and these 
men have been assigned to essential jobs. Since Oct. 7, 1943, the Selective Service 
Officers have had the power to direct any person employed in any industry specified 
by the Director to enter other employment in another or the same industry. Men 
between the ages of 18 and 64 who have experience in coal-mining and all men in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick who were formerly longshoremen may be directed 
back to employment in the mines or on the docks, as the case may be. Any man 
between the ages of 16 and 64 may be directed to accept employment in cutting wood 
fuel, fishing or fish processing. 

Special steps have been taken to make available an adequate supply of labour 
for the farms. No farm worker may seek or accept employment outside agriculture 
without a permit, except short-term employment in related seasonal industries, and 
former farmers have been returned to agriculture. Under agreements between the 
Dominion and the provinces, farm workers from one province have been moved to 
other provinces where they are more urgently needed. Soldiers, students, treaty 
Indians, prisoners of war and Japanese are used on the farms, and Mennonites, 
Doukhobors and conscientious objectors who are relieved from the obligation to 
undertake military service have been directed into agriculture. 


Employment and Selective Service Offices.—In the first eight months of 1943, 
Employment and Selective Service Offices received 1,867,932 applications for employ- 
ment, were notified of 2,120,868 vacancies and effected 1,331,482 placements. During 
the same period of 1942, offices of the Employment Service of Canada reported 
597,690 applications for work, 425,774 vacancies and 280,392 placements. 

The exceptionally heavy increases shown for the first eight months of 1943 as 
compared with the same period of 1942 are due to the fact that since Sept. 1, 1942, 
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it has been obligatory for employers to seek workers and for workers to seek employ- 
ment through the Employment and Selective Service Offices, and also for employers 
to report all vacancies and lay-offs to these Offices. 


War Emergency Training and Youth Training 


War Emergency Training has been carried on during 1943 under the Vocational 
Training Co-ordination Act with funds provided from the War Appropriation. 
Agreements are operative in all provinces, except Prince Edward Island, and provide 
for the training of workers for war industries as well as tradesmen for the Armed 
Forces. 


From Jan. 1 to Aug. 31, 1943, there was a total enrolment for industrial workers 
of 41,368. Training was given under three main divisions :— 


(1) Full-time pre-employment courses lasting from two to six months. The 
enrolment, which declined considerably from the previous year owing to the decreased 
supply of eligible trainees, was approximately 14,000, including nearly 6,000 women: 
13,046 trainees from these courses were placed in employment. 


(2) Part-time training, mostly of a technical nature, for persons already 
employed in industry, to facilitate their upgrading and promotion. Enrolment: 
approximately 12,000, including 2,330 women. 


(3) Training in plant schools in industrial establishments. This training lasts 
from two weeks-to three months and is given chiefly in occupations for which training 
cannot be given in the regular vocational schools because of the lack of specialized 
equipment. Up to Aug. 31, 1943, 107 plant schools had been officially approved 
and the enrolment was 12,641, of whom slightly over 50 p.c. were women: 8,402 
persons, after completing their training, were transferred to production. 


In addition, job instructor training, job relations training and job methods train- 


ing were made available to foremen, supervisors, etc. The total enrolment from the 
beginning of 1942 to Aug. 31, 1943, was 31,466. 


Up to Aug. 31, 1943, rehabilitation training was also provided under the program 
for 830 persons discharged from the active Armed Forces. This training is provided 
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in co-operation with the Department of Pensions and National Health who select 
' the trainees, and is given in regular vocational schools, special centres, privately 
owned schools and industrial and commercial establishments. 


In the training provided for enlisted tradesmen in the Armed Forces, the men 
were selected and followed a syllabus drawn up by their respective services. The 
courses lasted from three to eight months, those for the Navy being substantially 
fonger than for the other services. From Jan. 1 to Aug. 31, 1943, training was 
given to 24,967 from the R.C.A.F., 10,589 from the Army and 3,407 from the Navy. 


Youth Training for persons between 16 and 30 years of age was provided 
on a much reduced scale. It consisted mainly of special courses for rural young 
people and courses in physical training, as well as financial assistance to university 
students—chiefly those in medicine, dentistry, engineering and science, as well as 
nurses in training in hospitals—whose services might be needed in a professional 
or technical capacity in connection with the War. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions 


Monthly statistics are tabulated by the Department of Labour from reports 
furnished by trade unions showing the unemployment existing among their members. 
In the first eight months of 1943, 2,288 organizations reported an average membership 
of 432,170, of whom 3,879 were on an average unemployed; this was an average 
percentage of 0-9 compared with 2-9, 5-0 and 8-8 in the first eight months of 1942, 
1941 and 1940, respectively. The percentage of unemployment declined from 1-5 in 
both January and February to 0-4 in the months of July and August. The trade union 
report was begun as a quarterly record in December, 1915, and was continued on that 
basis until the close of 1918. From January, 1919, to date it has appeared monthly. 
The percentage of 0-4 in the months of July and August, 1943, was the lowest for 
any month in trade union records and was identical with that shown in June, 1918, 
when the percentage reached the lowest point attained in any of the quarterly reports. 
The highest figure in these records was 25-5 p.c. for December, 1932, and for 
January, 1933: 


Old Age Pensions and Pensions for Blind Persons 


The Old Age Pensions Act, 1927.—The Act provides for a Dominion-Provincial 
system of non-contributory old age pensions in such provinces as have enacted and 
given effect to special legislation for this purpose. The provinces are charged with 
the payment of pensions, the Dominion reimbursing each province, quarterly, to 
the extent of 75 p.c. of the net cost of its payments on account of old age pensions. 
All the provinces are now operating under such agreements. Old age pensions are 
also payable in the Northwest Territories. Authority was given in 1927 to the Gold 
Commissioner of the Yukon to enter into an agreement with the Dominion Govern- 
ment for the purpose of obtaining the benefit of the Old Age Pensions Act, but no 
scheme has as yet been formulated. 


Pensions for Blind Persons.—By an amendment to the Old Age Pensions Act, 
assented to Mar. 31, 1937, provision is made for the payment of pensions, under 
certain conditions, to blind persons who have attained the age of forty years. All 
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provinces have made agreements with the Dominion for the payment of pensions 
in respect of blindness. Under the terms of the agreements the Dominion pays 75 
p.c. of the net amount paid out by the provinces for pensions. The payment of 
pensions in respect of blindness in the Northwest Territories has also been authorized. 
The maximum pension payable to old age and blind pensioners is $300 a year, subject 
to reduction by the income of the pensioner in excess of certain specified amounts. 


Summary of Old Age Pensions and Pensions for the Blind, 1928-43 


Note.—The effective dates of commencement of Old Age Pensions and. Pensions for Blind 
Persons in the various provinces were, respectively, as follows: P.E.I.—July 1, 1933, Dec. 1, 1937; 
N.S.—Mar. 1, 1934, Oct. 1, 1937; N.B.—July 1, 1936, Sept. 1, 1937; Que.—Aug. 1, 1936, Oct. 1, 1937; 
Ont.—Nov. 1, 1929, Sept. 1, 1937; Man.—Sept. 1, 1928, Sept. 1, 1937; Sask.— May 1, 1928, Nov. 15, 
1937 -"Alta-—Atg- 1, 1929, Mar. 7, 1938- B.C .——Sept, 1, 1927, Decent; 19375 N-W.D.— Jan. 25, 1929; 
Mar. 30, 1938. 


Old Age Pensions Pensions for the Blind 
Year ended Mar. 31— Dominion Dominion 
Pensioners Government Pensioners Government 
Contribution! Contribution! 
No. $ No. $ 
TODS Beer nye ee ners ates IR TA 131,452 - — 
POD Onis ele a Reheat a Re he Se : 10,588 832 ,687 = - 
130 re nee te es eR ne A) ESS) LESS - - 
18 tee he edi teehee eRe cea ee a 57,930 5,658,143 ~ - 
LOS) ears tl we een aber ta tater enerscesta cue 67 ,006 10,032 ,410 — = 
19335. axe ee. ak ere betes eee Tie tO5 Tip 5125545 - ~ 
1934 yee Se ee ae ey oe aban 86,873 1315" 595 - - 
LOSS *: ©. Ris en delta nnn leer od ae 101,051 14,942 ,459 - - 
193675 eee ce ee greets 108 , 415 16,764,484 = - 
TOS 75g aes Pi We aes 2. Aas See eI Gticcn, Onis 146,524 21,149,352 _ 
TOS Si aes eee 5 Rae eaten th, 175 ,673 28,524,587 1,946 2 128,418 2 
HOS ee on Ae eee ey COE Feet. hater 181,514 28,283,284 AV Sy 760,354 
gS 1G Ta SP sa Phi ray perky LOR! Rathore are AM cies 186,035 29,080,631 5,404 895 ,923 
TOA ig, . mies es ale ene ee 185 ,946 28,901 ,933 5,913 1,009,767 
OADM sails Se OU Sos ieee ree ier 185,922 28,530,908 6,243 1,080,889 
1 OAS Tia le nee mA oS tA ena fan nae 183 ,601 28,861,186 6,374 1,114,828 
Totals, Government Contribu- 
tions from Inception of Act.. = 267 ,056 , 828 —- 4,990,179 
150 p.c. of net cost of payments to Oct. 31, 1931, and 75 p.c. thereafter. ’ First year 


for complete statistics, see headnote. 


Old Age Pensions and Pensions for the Blind, by Provinces, as at Mar. 31, 1943 


Old Age Pensions Pensions for the Blind 
Province or Territory é Average ‘Aversce 
Pensioners Monthly Pensioners Monthly 
é Pension Pension 
No. $ No. $ 
Prince Edward Island. . A Shee 1,904 13-48 116 16-14 
Nova Scotia.. PE ak abe baie Saar 14,080 ~ 15-65 620 19-22 
New Brunswick. De Seto od Oe OP ee 11,818 15-27 122 19-67 
Onlnebee iain ad ee eh ee 47,045 17-20 eles 19-61 
OUMCATIO A nance ae eR eRe a ee 57,692 18-86 1,502 19-70 
Manttoba sae eerie eee ts cee 12,498 18-78 348 ° 19-72 
Saskatehewatlieem yawn ee cee ae 13,074 1753 320 19-86 
HANDEL Cae eis 5 hoe ROR ES es Pie 134 18-69 239 19-76 
British Colimbiaa eke oe eee 14,348 19-28 334 19-42 
Northwest Territories............ 8 20-00 = : — 
Totals yee ee «Brees 183,601 - 6,374 - 
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CHAPTER XII 


Construction 


Government Assistance to and Control 
of Construction in War-Time 


Peace-time measures of the Dominion Government designed to improve housing 
conditions and to stimulate the building industry during the depression years pre- 
ceding the War have been fitted into the requirements of war-time where possible. 
Where they have served their purpose or where they represented a drain on the 
financial, material or labour resources of the country they have been discontinued. 


The National Housing Act, 1938.—The most important of these measures is 
the National Housing Act, which succeeded the Dominion Housing Act, 1935. The 
purposes of the legislation and the conditions under which loans can be made have 
been dealt with in previous editions of the Handbook, notably at pp. 113 and 114 of 
Canada 1942. 


Men at Work on the New Six-Million Dollar DeCew Falls Power Development. 
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To Aug. 31, 1943, 20,309 loans made under the Dominion Housing Act and 
Part I of the National Housing Act, and actually proceeded with, amounted to 
$82,348,551. These loans provided a total of 24,913 family units. In the 1943-44 
Estimates a further $2,000,000 was appropriated to assist in the construction of new 
low-cost houses under the National Housing Act. Houses built under this appro- 
priation must be located in areas where a shortage of permanent housing exists, upon 
sites having the essential services already installed. So far as possible these houses 
must be constructed of materials that are not essential to the war effort. Loans 
from this new appropriation are limited to $3,200. 

The Home Extension Plan, 1942.—To further alleviate the housing shortage, 
provision was made in the 1942-43 Estimates for the Dominion Government to 
guarantee, upon an arrangement similar to the Home Improvement Loans Guarantee 
Act, loans made by the chartered banks for the purpose of financing the creation of 
new housing units in existing dwellings. These loans, which are limited to an 
aggregate of $2,000,000 with a maximum liability on the part of the Government of 
$300,000, may be made only in areas designated by the Minister of Finance as those 
in which a housing shortage exists or impends. These loans may be made to an 
owner of the property or a purchaser under an agreement of sale that has been in 
existence for one year before the loan is granted. Approval of the proposed alterations 
must be obtained from the Minister. To Aug. 31, 1942, 42 loans providing 76 units 
and amounting to $78,633 had been made under the plan. 

Housing Conversion Plan.—As another means of supplying accommodation, the 
Housing Conversion Plan has been established. Under this plan the Minister of 
Finance is authorized to lease buildings from their owners for a period of five years 
with the right to renew the lease for a further period of three years. Additional 
housing units are then created in these buildings and sub-leased to suitable tenants. 
The average estimated cost per unit in each building is not to exceed $1,500. Upon 
the termination of the lease, the building is returned to the owner in its then existing 
condition. The Minister reserves the right to cancel the lease at any time upon thirty 
days’ notice. To Sept. 15, 1943, the plan had been brought into force at Ottawa, 
Vancouver, Victoria, Toronto, Montreal, Quebec City, Hamilton, St. Catharines, 
Brantford, and municipalities contiguous to each of these cities. It is expected 
that other cities will be added to this list. 

Government Control of Civilian Construction Since the Outbreak of War.— 
Owing to the demands on materials and labour brought about by the sudden expan- 
sion of the direct war industries, it was found necessary to control new construction, 
repairs to buildings, expansion or replacement of existing facilities, or new installa- 
tion of equipment. This control was put in force in May, 1941, by means of a 
licensing provision, and the control was centred under the Priorities Officer of the 
Department of. Munitions and Supply. In August of that year a Controller of 
Construction was appointed. In January, 1942, this control was broadened to include 
the control over materials and their use. 

A policy of rigid curtailment has been followed in order that construction for 
war purposes might have precedence. In October, 1942, it was necessary to further 
curtail such construction and the monetary limits under which such work or expan- 
sion of facilities could proceed without licence was drastically reduced. The lowering 
of the limits brought a close control on the expansion of retail and wholesale out- 
lets, as well as the manufacturing facilities, and also governed the construction of 
housing. 
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In 1943, a branch of the control was instituted to ensure that all construction 
be carried out in the most economical method in regard to the supply of materials. 

Construction for War Purposes.—Construction related to Canada’s war effort 
may be divided into the following groups :— 

(1) Building of defence projects for the Air Force: (a) aerodromes and 
training schools under the British Commonwealth Air Training Plan; (b) develop- 
ment of Canada’s Home War Establishment for Air; (c) Royal Air Force Schools 
in Canada. 

(2) Building of army defence projects. 

(3) Construction of naval projects, including harbour installations. 

(4) Construction of new industrial plants and plant extensions involving Gov- 
ernment capital assistance. 

(5) Provision of necessary housing incidental to industrial expansion for war 
purposes. 

Most contracts under groups (1)°to (3), as well as some contracts under (4) 
are awarded by the Construction Branch of the Department of Munitions and Supply. 
For the calendar year 1942 the value of these contracts, 1,733 in number, amounted 
to $172,490,448, as compared with 1,208 contracts aggregating $97,538,743 in 1941, 
and 756 contracts totalling $85,154,764 in 1940. For the calendar year 1943 an esti- 
mated 1,200 contracts will be awarded aggregating $105,000,000. 

Contracts under (5) are let by Wartime Housing Limited, a’ Crown company, 
established under the Department of Munitions and Supply for the purposes specified. 
Such housing expenditures to Dec. 31, 1942, amounted to $39,730,590. It is estimated 
that Wartime Housing expenditures in 1943 will amount to approximately $20,000,000. 
Total Government expenditures on construction amounted to $260,000,000 for 1942 
compared with $189,000,000 for 1941. 


General Statistics of Construction 


Annual Census of the Construction Industries—A census of construction was 
first made by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for 1934, but the basis of compilation 
was not standardized until 1935, so that, with the compilation of the 1936 figures, data 
are now available on a comparative basis for the years shown in the table on p. 155. 
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It should be pointed out that no relationship exists between these figures and those 
of values of contracts awarded as shown on p. 156. In the latter case all values are 
included since awards are made irrespective of whether the contract is completed or 
even begun in that year, whereas the industrial statistics show only the work per- 
formed in the years specified. 


‘Since September, 1939, war construction has shown rapid expansion. The 
increase has been most marked in industrial, military and air services construction. 
Large war contracts let in the latter part of 1939 would not, ordinarily, be under way 
before 1940 and a similar lag—not quite so long perhaps—would follow later contracts. 
The vast amount of Government construction going on across Canada, apart from 
the indirect stimulus to private construction that rising costs have encouraged, has 
meant wide activity for this industry, which had suffered severely throughout the 
depression and the recovery of which has lagged behind other branches. - 


Of the 1942 total value of work performed, 77 p.c. was represented by entirely 
new construction. The remainder was for alterations, repairs, maintenance, etc. 
With regard to type of construction buildings accounted for 55 p.c. compared with 
59 p.c. in 1941 and engineering contracts (such as for streets, highways, harbour 
and river work, etc.) accounted for 34 p.c. as compared with 31 p.c. 


Sectionmen Replacing a 100-Pound Rail.—There are 271 rails to a mile of track, and laying one mile 
per day is no mean feat. 


Courtesy, Canadian National Railways 


CONSTRUCTION 


Statistics of the Construction Industry, 1942, with Totals for 1937-41 


Porcans Salaries Cost of Value 
Province or Group Bini a and Wages Materials of Work 
DOVE Paid Used Performed 
No. $ $ $ 
Rotalss 193650... 566 142,346 112,846,384 122,189, 238 258,040,400 
MOtals 19372 peo ee 151,652 150,637,291 175,844,435 351,874,114 
Totalsy 1938 5s ne ee 147,191 147 ,405,398 176,562,208 353,223,285 
Totals, 1939............ 148,414 153 , 442, 443 189 , 497 ,342 373, 203, 680 
Totale1940 50s 149 , 830 180 , 229,498 267 , 228,786 474,122,778 
Dotalss 1941 ee oe 176,358 235,631,781 370,188,739 639,750,624 
Province, 1942 
PrincestawatGaulslandepn se see 388 502 ,066 749 ,447 1,468,348 
INiovarScotiauiten sone. ane 18,715 LOR S71 153 29 , 238,099 54,259,398 
INeWwe RUNS WiCkene werner cates 4,743 SRO US: 7,831,286 14,194,800 
QOUEDEC aaa ne eee oF nates 60 , 449 94,031,142 94,610,394 205 , 400, 748 
OntanlOascee oon Pee ee ee ee ee Sie eae 86,854,556 119,386,879 217,829,022 
NEAT OD Aap Ree ena. Se ears 5,626 8,295 ,036 12,546,655 22,091,947 
Sasa tChewarllerertis 07) re ene 4,032 5 ,647 , 247 1h, BRS pais) 15,602 ,922 
PATER EAM Sera ar tao cleta cake errors & Wn 2s 10,931,748 16,481,229 33,389,725 
British Columbia and Yukon...... 16,956 30,237,810 36,409 , 636 71,412,660 
FMrotais1942.4 ings 175,267 262,043,471 324,732,380 635, 649,570 
Group, 1942 
Contractors, builders) etc... aac 141,234 226,641,122 308,185,527 575,215,433 
MIUIIMIGIDAlitIES esineike eee ealere-aidiexra ls 10,048 12,429,116 5,978,043 19,608 ,132 
Harbour Commissions............ (ial 926,543 412,055 1,454,960 
Provincial GovicewDeptsns spite: eae: 20,526 18,430,087 8,381,407 33,157,163 
Dominion Govt. Depts........... DAs 3,616,603 i OAS 6,213,882 


As shown in the following figures, the construction of industrial buildings 
declined 10-33 p.c. in 1942 as compared with 1941. Residential building declined 


22650 Duc, 


Values of Construction, by Types, 1942 as Compared with 1941 


Type of Construction 


Industrial (includes factories, warehouses, mine 
DUAN GSMETC.) iw, woe edee cine wee ns leek 
Other (includes armouries, barracks, hangars, etc.). 


Totals, Building Construction........ 


SETCecomhISIWay.Gmel Came een castes os saree ine 
Bridges, watermains, sewers, dams, reservoirs, etc. . 
Electric stations and transmission lines............ 
IDOCKSewhAIVES sy DICES MCUCeNer cn oe notaits cers oes oe 
Other engineering (includes landing fields, parks, 
canals, dredging, pile driving, etc.)............ 


‘Rotais; Engineering ys.ro.c5. ose ee 
POcalcmoliicinoe trades... sein oe 
Gran G LOtals peste ci etne ee anealo 6 coke ack 


Increase 
1942 1941 or 
Decrease 
$ $ $ 
76,346,090 87,586,340 —11,240,250 
14,246,025 15,174,464 — 928 ,439 
30,638,095 41,157,146 —10,519,051 
159 , 346,630 177 ,698 , 268 —18,351,638 
71,197,840 52,874,955 +18,322,885 
351,774,680 (44 Od iS —22,716,493 
59,619,536 68 , 358,529 — 8,738,993 
34,044,730 40,490,146 — 6,445,416 
60,697 , 808 37,090 ,038 +23 ,607,770 
10,099 ,471 6,475,872 + 3,623,599 
SA stoi Ufo 48,241,454 + 4,576,063 
217,279,062 200,656,039 +16,623,023 
66,595,828 64,603,413 + 1,992,415 
635,649,570 639, 750,625 — 4,101,055 
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Railways.—The expenditures of railways on maintenance of way, and structures 
and equipment are not included in the census figures of the construction industries 
given at p. 155 and are therefore summarized here. For steam railways expenditures 
for these purposes in 1942 amounted to $219,276,767 as against $178,359,319 in 1941 
and $194,000,000 in 1929. For electric railways the total for 1941 was $7,532,510 as 
against $5,424,539 in 1940 (1942 figures were not available at time of going to press). 
Expenditures of steam railways for additions and betterments (exclusive of equip- 
ment) were $6,418,260 in 1942 compared with $9,031,067 in 1941. 

Volume of Construction, 1943.—The recovery in construction, on the whole, has 
not paralleled that indicated in many other industries, although substantial improve- 
ment has been reported recently. According to the records of the construction con- 
tracts awarded, as maintained by MacLean Building Reports, Limited, the value 
rose from $162,588,000 in 1936 to $224,056,700 in 1937, dropped to $187,178,500 
in 1939, rose to $346,009,800 in 1940 and $393,991,300 in 1941, and dropped to 
$281,594,100 in 1942 and reached $194,114,600 for the first eleven months of 1943. 


Construction Contracts Awarded in Canada, 1942 and 1943 
(MacLean Building Reports, Limited) 


: 1942 19431 
Type of Construction —_———————_——- > 
No. Value No. Value 
$ $ 

PN DAG A TOLS OG ECR EBEY arin Bie HORO oro GeO eich eh Gi oO 67 868 , 200 deh 786,900 
RES ENCES metic.« mea te ae eee Oe aa are 29 ,823 78,411,600 28,114 74,181,700 
‘TotaleeResidentialacsaan sere. oes 29,890 79,279,800 | 28,191 74,968,600 

COUP CHES Ao Reeds tet ila ieee eRe Cai aa Vie 1,250,700 267 1,142,100 
Ribliceraragesmana tw mia kero er: 253 959,200 277 1,197,600 
FOS pIitales Patina secs ete eetirceh c maneain an teeter 141 5,037,600 142 4,431,300 
Hotelstandchibshesnee perio ee cea ee 293 5,211,300 257 2,220.400 
Office*budld inasy se ene crs eee Se rer ee 468 5,090,300 472 2,495,800 
Public? buildinostee, verre ec ee eee ee eee ae 988 65,856,300 728 29,372,800 
SCHOOLS Ss enema ae nema, Cee ae Nee ES rane Rh ee 233 3,261,200 402 4,155,300 
SOLES ora tee ea eI Teoria ene eae 992 2,994,600 599 1,627,400 
ATCA EVES sake nc oten eto, Sa hae an RC es 55 302,200 61 231,200 
Warehouses: ieee wate tee eke eae et 15252 8,201,400 3,855 9,314,200 
Notalsw#Business- 5.4 meer eae ae 4,847 98,164,800 7,060 56,188,100 
Totalseindusttials i cerinie- ree 1,639 74,084,500 1,772) 31,029,300 

Bridgesiis- rs ae is: oe Ee 67 1,351,200 70 2,012,000 
Damsrandswihaviese ea se ee ee ee 64 6,950,900 73 3,422,100 
Sewers ancmwaterinaiiiswmrr caer erate re Lien 229 3,567,800 153 1,617,300 
Roads:and-streetsiaacce rao chica riers eee eee SH hs) 12,414,200 247 10,662 ,200 
Generalténgineéerinesc een eee 120 5,780,900 82 14,215,000 
Otalswe OaineeLin cee nen 793 30,065,000 625 31,928,600 

GrandT otals...0.5 S350 eee 37,169 281,594,100 | 37,648 | 194,114,600 


1 Kleven month figure 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics collects monthly statistics showing the anti- 
cipated cost of the building represented by the permits taken out in 58 cities, the 
record going back to 1920. The value of such work was $55,949,687 for the first 
eleven months of 1943, as compared with $70,237,650 for the same period of 1942. 

The population of the 58 centres mentioned constituted about 36 p.c. of the 
total population; for Jan. 1 to Nov. 1, 1943, their building authorizations amounted to 
29 p.c. of the total value of the construction contracts awarded for the same period 
throughout Canada. 
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External Trade 


The trade of Canada for 1940, the first full year of the War, showed a pro- 
nounced jump from pre-war levels, both imports and exports registering marked 
increases. This trend was continued during 1941, when total trade was greater than 
ever before. In 1942 the accelerated rate of growth carried the figure to a value 
of over $4,000,000,000, almost $1,000,000,000 over 1941. Imports exceeding those of 
1941 by $195,000,000 and exports by $745,000,000. An estimated total trade of 
$4,500,000,000 was reached in 1943 (see chart on next page). 

During 1942 per capita imports amounted to $142-89 and per capita exports 
reached $205:43. These amounts compare with averages for the ten years preceding 
the War, of $59-50 for imports and $69-58 for exports. 


Imports aia Total Trade 
1OSS Rates eters $ Clip Aoi so4 $ 837,583,917 Sel, 520, 1358457 
LOS OR ven be cee (Sl OS 55354 924,926,104 1,686,977, 247 
DAO ened: eaten As 1,081 ,950,719 1,178,954,420 DLO LOS Oia 
ROA Irie okie eee 1,448,791,650 1,621,003,175 3,089, 246,191 
Oe OA see eat aR rai aE 1,644,241 ,933 2,363,773 ,296 4,029,707 ,979 
1943 (8 months)... 1139021053) Rove Oorios 3,029,435 , 464 


Army Truck Chassis Awaiting Shipment. 


Courtesy, National Film Board 
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Imports.—Actually, imports in the latest year showed a slackening of the rate 
of increase. During the years preceding 1942 the necessity of conservation of foreign 
exchange was overshadowed by the demand for machines, machine-tools, dies, etc., 
and other equipment and materials basic to all-out war production in Canada. The 
increases of imports of $331,000,000 for 1940 compared with 1939, and $367,000,000 
for 1941 compared with 1940 reflect this demand. Since in 1942 industrial production 
had not reached maximum proportions, it is logical to assume that the smaller 
expansion in 1942 indicates that tooling-up and expansion of industry have passed 
the peak and that present and future requirements can more nearly be supplied by 
Canadian production. Furthermore, a study of the trend of imports during the first 
eight months of 1943 reveals a levelling-off at about $150,000,000 per month. Imports 

of $1,140,000,000 during this period compare with a value of $1,114,000,000 during 
the corresponding period of 1942. 

Exports.—The increase in exports was much more rapid during 1942 than in 

previous years. The increase for 1940 compared with 1939 was $254,000,000 and for 
1941 compared with 1940 amounted to $443,000,000, whereas 1942 recorded an increase 
of $743,000,000 over 1941. Owing to censorship regulations, it is impossible to study 
the breakdown of this trade by commodities, but there is no doubt that the accelera- 
tion of export shipments is a clear indication of the volume reached in the production 
of arms and munitions of war. Available statistics for the first eight months of 1943 
disclose the fact that the upward trend of exports has been continued. From January 
to August, inclusive, domestic exports amounted to $1,874,000,000, an increase of 
more than $400,000,000 over the same period of 1942. 
__A study of the favourable balance of commodity trade (excess of exports over 
imports) further emphasizes the rapid expansion of export shipments. This balance 
amounted to $111,000,000 in 1940; $192,000,000 in 1941; and to $741,000,000 in 1942, 
and has already reached $750,000,000 during the first eight months of 1943. During 
the month of July, 1943, exports attained the all-time record value for one month 
of over $303,000,000, reflecting the increasing scale of operations of the Allied armies 
as well as the high volume of war production attained by Canadian industry. The 
movement of war supplies, foodstuffs and essential civilian goods has no doubt been 
greatly facilitated by the increased output of merchant vessels and the subsidence 
of the submarine menace. 

Analysis of Trade with the United Kingdom and the United States.——As in all 
previous years the great bulk of Canada’s trade in 1942 was with the United Kingdom 
and the United States. Imports from the United Kingdom fell off sharply from 1941 
owing, no doubt, to a slackening in shipments of equipment for R.A.F. training 
schools, war factories, etc. On the other hand, imports from the United States can- 
tinued to rise, reflecting the demand for materials necessary for the continually 
expanding war production.* Trade with South America declined from the high 
level of 1941, but was still maintained well above the figures for the immediate 
pre-war years. Imports from other parts of the world remained about the same, 
whereas exports to countries other than the United Kingdom and the United States 
more than doubled in 1942 as compared with 1941, reaching a total of $736,000,000. 
This was made up, to a large extent, of motor transports, fighting vehicles, guns, 
ammunition and war materials shipped to every theatre of war. 


* For the first time since 1939, exports to the United States exceeded those to the United Kingdom. 
Here again censorship restrictions do not allow a study of the detail comprising this trade. However, 
it is a clear indication that Canada is playing an ever increasing part in the arming and supplying of 
the Armed Forces of the United Nations. 
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Imports Exports (Domestic) 
Wake US eke WES: 
(millions of dollars) 
VOSS. Eracers aetatgemepaaie ate 119-3 424-7 339-7 270-5 ’ 
193 9:y seseatoaitai ee mens ceerens 114-0 496-9 328-1 380-4 
LOA). eekarale-vay ston ers 161-2 744-2 508 -1 443-0 
1941 ce. Gone iccraonne vac eters 219-4 1,004-5 658°2 599-7 
MOY OP ania retenicna oe nem in 161-1 1,304-7 741-7 885-5 
LOASA(SamvOs) eerie 90-4 933-3 686-2 703 -9 


Non-Commodity Items of Foreign Eechanse 


A nation’s commodity trade alone cannot be taken as a complete index of its 
prosperity, for there are many other exchanges besides those of goods, all of which 
must be taken into account in order to find out the basic state of affairs in regard 
to total international transactions. 


The Tourist Trade 


The tourist trade is normally a substantial source of external revenue to Canada 
and is particularly important to certain sections of the country. Tourist expenditures 
are, in part, the return that Canada derives from scenic attractions, fish and game, 
winter sports activities and other attractions. As a large part of the traffic usually 
travels from the United States to Canada by motor-car, the curtailment in the use 
of automobiles in recent years has had the effect of reducing the volume of interna- 
tional expenditures. The effects of the decline in motor traffic were most pronounced 
in 1942, when total expenditures in Canada of travellers from other countries were 
estimated at $81,000,000 compared with $111,000,000 in 1941. The expenditures of 
automobile tourists dropped more in proportion since expenditures of persons 
travelling by rail increased in 1942. This total of expenditures in Canada in 1942 
compares with pre-war levels indicated by revised estimates of $166,000,000 in 1937, 
$149,000,000 in 1938 and $149,000,000 in 1939. 


Expenditures of Canadians abroad, involving the use of United States dollars, 
have been sharply reduced as a result of official restrictions on pleasure travel intro- 


Armoured Vehicles Form 
a Large Part of 
Canadian Exports. 


Courtesy, National 
Film Board 
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duced in July, 1940, in order to conserve foreign exchange. Overseas travel has 
also declined with the War. In 1942, total expenditures of Canadians outside of 
Canada are estimated at $26,000,000 compared with $21,000,000 in 1941 and pre-war 
expenditures estimated at $87,000,000 in 1937. 

Greatly increased information on travel expenditures, resulting from new methods 
introduced in 1940 and 1941, have facilitated and improved the measurement of 
tourist expenditures. Estimates for the years from 1940 to 1942 are a result of 
the new procedure, while the estimates for 1937, 1938 and 1939 were made by relating 
the increased information on expenditures obtained in recent years to the volume 
of traffic in the pre-war years. It is believed that these pre-war estimates are now 
fairly representative of expenditures before the War. It should be noted that the 
new estimates for the pre-war years point to much lower levels of expenditures, 
particularly in the case of expenditures of United States travellers in Canada, than 
the estimates originally published. 


Expenditures of Foreign Travellers in Canada and Canadian Travellers Abroad, 
1941 and 1942 


1941 1942 
é : Excess of : : Excess of 
Foreign Canadian Z Foreign | Canadian 3 
Class of Traveller Peependin | lexpendi- Foreign | pxnendi- | Expendi- Foreign 
t Expendi- Expendi- 
_ tures tures ices _ tures tures Fires 
in Canada} Abroad inCanadal = Canada| Abroad seGanada 
$000 $000 $000 $’000 $000 $000 
‘Travellers from and to over- 
SeASiCOUN LIES sane aaa ae er 4,000 Di oO) 1,250 2,900 3,300 -—400 
‘Travellers from and to the 
United States— 
Natomobiless«.c1ssce. « 54,000 3,750 50,250 26,000 2,600 23,400 
Rail ie emer rm een: 28,000 8,500 19,500 32,000 13,900 18,100 
Boater ec. ere 7,000 700 6,300 4,000 500 3,500 
Bus (exclusive of local 
IDC NA sis chore Stoo Bae 7,000 1,500 5,500 6,000 2,600 3,400 
INErOpLANe sets ee ere 3,000 1,200 1,800 3,000 1,100 1,900 
Other (pedestrians, 
local busRete.)eeiseen: 8 ,000 2,600 5,400 8,000 3,700 4,300 
*Rotals-sUnited States a4 ue. 107 ,000 18,250 88,750 79,000 24,400 54,600 
Totals, All Countries...... 111,000 21,000 90,000 81,900 27,700 54,200 


The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1942* 


Most of the more striking effects of the War on the Canadian balance of pay- 
ments, which first appeared in the 1940 statement, were accentuated in the statement 
for 1941 and are even more so in that for 1942 (p. 165). Gross credits on current 
account were the highest on record, being $3,384,000,000. Gross debits of $2,275,000,000 
were at a record level, too, although the increase was less than in the case of credits. 
Consequently, the net balance on current account transactions with all countries 
increased very sharply. These impressive proportions are, of course, related to the 
great growth in national income that has taken place. 


* The Canada Year Book 1943-44, which will appear in July, 1944, will present a detailed review 
of the transactions on both current and capital account. The interested reader is referred to that 
publication. The report on Canadian Balance of International Payments 1937-42, published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, deals with the entire subject in still more detail and is obtainable from 
the Dominion Statistician, price 25 cents, 
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From the point of view of exchange and finance the balance of payments is 
divided into two clearly defined divisions: the balance of payments between Canada 
and the sterling area, and the balance of payments between Canada and the rest 
of the world with which Canada’s dealings are on a United States dollar basis. 
Because of conditions arising from the War, Canada’s balance of sterling income 
over disbursements is no longer freely convertible into United States dollars whereas, 
before the War, sterling balances were employed in part to cover the deficit in United 
States dollars. Accordingly, separate statements are shown for transactions with 
Empire countries and non-Empire countries. In so far as is possible, the statement 
for Empire countries represents the sterling area and the statement for non-Empire 
countries represents the United States dollar area. In the case of the balance of 
payments with the sterling area there has been a greatly expanded surplus of current 
credits over debits, while in the balance of payments with the United States dollar 
area there was, in 1940 and 1941, a growing net deficit on current account, which, 
however, declined in 1942. 

Current Transactions with the Sterling Area—There was a net credit on current 
account with the sterling area of $1,277,000,000 in 1942 compared with $805,000,000 
in 1941, $419,000,000 in 1940 and $176,000,000 in 1939. The principal contributing 
factor was the expenditure by the British Government on war equipment, food 
and materials produced in Canada. The value of exports to the sterling area, 
including certain prepayments for goods in the process of production in 1942 increased 
from $436,000,000 in 1939 to $1,549,000,000 in 1942. These figures exclude exports 
on Canadian account such as equipment for the Canadian Army in the United King- 
dom. Imports of merchandise from the sterling area increased only moderately, 
being $177,000,000 in 1939 and $226,000,000 in 1942. Most of the increase was from 
Empire countries other than the United Kingdom. 

“Interest and dividend payments” and “all other current transactions” both pro- 
duced substantial net debits. Interest and dividends paid on British investments in 
Canada decreased in 1942, mainly because of the reductions in interest paid on Cana- 
dian bonds repatriated from the United Kingdom. The item “all other current trans- 
actions” shows an excess of debits over credits of $80,000,000. The expenditures 
of the Dominion Government in connection with the maintenance of the Canadian 
Armed Forces overseas constitutes the bulk of the debits in this item. Among the 
principal credits in this item are the expenditures on air training in Canada by the 
British, Australian and New Zealand Governments and other expenditures by Allied 
Governments on services in Canada connected with the War. The expenditures of 
Canadian travellers in other parts of the Empire and of Empire travellers in Canada 
offset each other. 

Current’ Transactions with the United States Dollar Area—Canada’s debit 
balance on current account with the United States dollar area was $50,000,000 
in 1939, $270,000,000 in 1940, $314,000,000 in 1941 and $168,000,000 in 1942. 
The debit balance with the United States alone amounted to $116,000,000 in 1939, 
$292,000,000 in 1940, $318,000,000 in 1941 and $180,000,000 in 1942. The pre-war 
credit balance on current transactions with other foreign countries shrank from 
$66,000,000 in 1939 to $22,000,000 in 1940 and to $4,000,000 in 1941 but rose to 
$12,000,000 in 1942. 

The principal factor in the growth of the debit balance with the United States 
dollar area has been the great expansion in imports of merchandise. Such imports 
from the United States increased from $472,000,000 in 1939 to $702,000,000 in 1940, 
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The Loading and Shipping Wharves at a Nova Scotia Port.—Note the freight cars drawn alongside the 
ship at the right. The Atlantic ports of Canada are operating at capacity, shipping overseas the 


large quantities of munitions and foodstuffs that Canadian industry is producing for the Allied 
Nations. 


Courtesy, Dominion Steel and Coal Company 
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$910,000,000 in 1941 and $1,116,000,000 in 1942. Most disbursements of United States 
dollars are for aircraft, for materials, fuel, capital equipment and component parts 
required for the war-production program, although there have been increased demands 
for civilian goods from the United States resulting from the high level of incomes. 

Exports to the United States dollar area increased from $470,000,000 in 1939 
to $503,000,000 in 1940, $634,000,000 in 1941 and $974,000,000 in 1942. The 
increase in exports to the United States alone was greater than this rise, 
owing to the loss of European and Oriental markets, and therefore of exports, to 
“other foreign countries’. The great increase in exports in 1942 is principally a 
result of transactions under the agreements entered into between the Canadian Prime 
Minister and the President of the United States at Hyde Park in April, 1941. Exports 
resulting from the agreements first became substantial in 1942 when deliveries of 
munitions, metals and other war produce rapidly expanded. The Hyde Park 
element in the total exports to the United States is covered by the cash received for 
deliveries of production rather than the value of exports, since the goods themselves 
were not all shipped to destinations in the United States. 

The $184,000,000 received from net exports of non-monetary gold in 1942 com- 
pares with $204,000,000 received in 1941. Net receipts from the tourist trade were 
$55,000,000 in 1942 compared with $90,000,000 in 1941. Most of this decline resulted 
from smaller expenditures by United States tourists in Canada and reflects the 
contraction in automobile travel. Net payments on account of freight and shipping 
increased sharply from $65,000,000 in 1941 to $85,000,000 in 1942. The principal factor 
in this growth was the large increase in ocean shipping costs brought about by the 
sharp rises in shipping and war risk insurance rates. 

All other current transactions gave risé to a credit balance in 1942 because of 
war-time factors in contrast to debit balances in preceding years. 

The Chief Features of Capital Transactions.—It is impossible in the space avail- 
able to deal with these transactions in the same detail as with current transactions. 
The aim is to draw attention to the outstanding influences. In the case of the sterling 
area the principal transactions have been inter-governmental. 

The principal means adopted by the Canadian Government of financing the 
residual needs of the United Kingdom on current and capital accounts was the 
billion-dollar gift to the Government of the United Kingdom. With this contribution 
of funds the British supply of dollars from other sources was supplemented so that 
British purchases in Canada would not be limited by a shortage of dollars. Conse- 
quently, the British Government was enabled to purchase munitions, raw materials 
and food, and to make other expenditures necessary for the prosecution of the War. 
In addition to the billion-dollar contribution, other Dominion Government trans- 
actions also had the effect of increasing the United Kingdom’s supply of Canadian 
exchange. Among these were the official repatriations by Canada of Dominion and 
Canadian National Railway issues held in the United Kingdom. This alone resulted 
in the transfer of $296,000,000 to the United Kingdom; miscellaneous payments to 
adjust previous transactions amounted to $74,000,000, and a special purchase of gold 
resulted in the transfer of an additional $23,000,000 to the United Kingdom. There 
were also capital debits of $700,000,000, reflecting the conversion of the major part 
of the accumulation of sterling balances into a special loan to the United Kingdom 
in 1942. The accumulation of these sterling balances by the Foreign Exchange Con- 
trol Board in 1940 and 1941 was the principal means of meeting the requirements 
of the United Kingdom up until 1942. 
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advances arising out of the Hyde Park Agreements. 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


Transactions with non-Empire countries are more directly affected by exchange 
control which has imposed restrictions on the export of capital from Canada. 
outstanding features in the capital account with this area in 1942 were the unusually 
heavy imports of capital arising from the purchase of outstanding Canadian securities 
by United States investors, and the receipt of certain prepayments and capital 


Estimated Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1941 and 1942 
(Millions of Canadian dollars) 


The 


19411! 19422 
Item 
Credits | Debits Net * || Credits | Debits Net 

CANADA AND ALL COUNTRIES— 
Current Account—-— 

Merchandise trade, after adjustment] 1,732 1,264 | + 468 DS 1,406 | +1,117 

Net exports of non-monetary gold. 204 — | + 204 184 —/ + 184 

shounistrexpenditureses sem iacue 111 21; + 90 81 26) |) += 55 

Interest and dividends............ 60 286 | — 226 67 270 | — 203 

Freight and shipping. . Sycatteat 185 167 + 18 DOA. 228 — 7 

All other current transactions...... 166 229° | — 63 308 345 | — OM 
Torars— Current Account.....-....+ 2,458 1,967 + 491 3,384 225 +1,109 
Special gold transactions®............ = = - 23 23 - 
Capi talsimovementsa sere seen ee 566 1,063 — 497 1235 Ses — 106 
Billion dollar contribution.......... = = = = 1,000 | —1,000 
Balancing tem. eee irene cane 6 =P See eS _ 3] - 3 
CANADA AND EMPIRE COUNTRIES— 
Current Account—- 

Merchandise trade, after adjust- 
TIVO UCase eer en nr aerate cee here: 1,098 279 + 819 1,549 226 +1,323 
Louristexpenditures: sso ee 3 3 = zy eZ oe 
Interest and dividends............ 5 68 | — 63 7 Sythe) cee 5g 
Freight and shipping.............. 119 307 HP 9.83 127 CE aa wee Ee) 
All other current transactions...... 96 130 | — 34 149 229} — 80 
ToraLs—Current Account— 

Wnitedskine dome nee 1,093 359 + 734 1,641 434 +1,207 

Other Empire Countries........... 228 Sif se 7a 193 123 70 

AlvEmpirerCountriesem een one. eso 516 | + 805 1,834 SO Wy aril ed 
Special gold transactions?............ = = _ - 23 — 2S 
Capitalmovementsy 4.5 pies eee 181 990 — 809 884 1179 — 245 
Billion dollar contribution........... _ = = = 1,000 | —1,000 
Balancingsitemeannn semen ea 4 -|+ 4 = ON = 9 
CANADA AND NON-EMPIRE COUN- 

TRIES—- 

Current Account— 

Merchandise trade, after adjust- 

TIVCIUC Ee eee: sae eRe ays Gabi cis 634 985 — 351 974 1,180 — 206 
Net exports of non-monetary gold.. 204 — | + 204 184 —| + 184 
Tourist:expenditures.,.....5...0++. 108 18 + 90 79 24 + 55 
Interesteand dividendss-.css sno 55 218 — 163 60 219 — 159 
Freight and shipping.. arene 66 131 — 65 94 179 |= 85 
All other current transactions bead eect 70 99 — 29 159 116 |} + 43 

TotTa_ts—Current Account— 
WinitediStatessemmerts oo lee 1,045 1,363 — 318 1,461 1,641 — 180 
Other horeigm Countries... 95.5 ae 92 88 | + 4 89 Td, aa 12 
All Non-Empire Countries......... ial Sir 1,451 — 314 1,550 L7H bess — 168 
Specialecolditransactionss = aasnee oe. = = = DE —| + 23 
Capital movementcae mera ss ores ae 385 73 + 312 Sil Dad + 139 
Balancingritemten ae eee ee 2 -} + 2 6 -—}| + 6 


1 Revised figures. 


2 Preliminary. 


3 This represents gold received from the United 


Kingdom in part settlement of her deficiency with Canada, and used in turn to settle part of Canada’s 
deficiency with the United States. 


sion of certain factors that cannot be measured statisticall 


for goods and services. 


4 This balancing item reflects possible errors and the omis- 
y, such as changes in the timing of payments 
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CHAPTER XIV 


Internal Trade—Prices—Cost of Living 
Internal Trade 


The task of providing goods and services for home consumption by 11,506,655 
(1941 Census) people requires a greater expenditure of economic activity than that 
required for the prosecution of external trade, though Canada now ranks third among 
trading countries of the world. Internal trade includes the transportation and dis- 
tribution of goods within the country through the medium of railways, steamships, 
warehouses, wholesale and retail stores, and other agencies. It also includes all 
services such as those carried on by doctors, theatres, hospitals, schools, banks, 
insurance companies, and innumerable others. All such activities, even if not pro- 
ductive of material goods, add substantially to the national income. 


Unfortunately, owing to the many ramifications of internal trade, its statistical 
measurement presents great difficulties. Nevertheless, some idea of its extent may 
be gathered from the fact that in the latest year for which figures have been pub- 
lished (1942), the national income arising from productive operations in Canada was 
estimated at $7,500,000,000 while the value of exports of Canadian produce (excluding 
gold) though proportionately very much higher than normal was $2,364,000,000 in 
that year. 


Wholesale Trade 


Complete statistics covering the activities of wholesalers during recent years are 
not available, but results of annual and monthly surveys based on a sampling plan 
serve to give some indication of the trend in sales. Conforming with the trend in 
other spheres of economic activity, sales of wholesale merchants, the dollar volume 
of which exceeded $3,300,000,000 in 1930, had declined 34 p.c. by 1933. Apart from 
a slight reversal in 1938, the trend since 1933 has been upward, sales for 1939 reaching 
the 1930 level and 1940 showing a gain of 11 p.c. over 1939. This upward movement 
continued in 1941 when an increase of 18 p.c. over 1940 was recorded. Sales in 1942 
averaged 10 p.c. higher than in 1941, a decline in the automotive equipment trade 
and a minor gain of 3 p.c. in the hardware trade serving to modify more substantial 
gains in other lines. Wholesale trading continued to expand during the first half of 
1943, although at a lesser rate; sales for the first half of the year averaged 6 p.c. 
higher than in the corresponding period of 1942. 


Retail Trade 


The final stage in the distribution of consumer goods is effected through a great 
number of retail stores ranging in size from small shops, with meagre daily takings, 
to large enterprises, whose annual sales are reckoned in millions of dollars. Two 
complete surveys of retail trading establishments in Canada have been made, one 
relating to the year 1930 and the other forming part of the Decennial Census of 1941 
and covering the business transacted in that year. Comparisons of the results for 
the two periods serve to indicate the changes that have taken place in the marketing 
structure of the country during the past decade. 
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War-Time Freight has the Right-of-Way over all other Goods. 
Courtesy, Canadian Pacific Railway 


Preliminary results of the 1941 Census of Merchandising show that there were 
131,474 stores with sales amounting to $3,311,143,800, increases of 12 p.c. in number 
of retail outlets and 22 p.c. in value of sales over 1930 being recorded. A marked 
increase in the business of stores selling both grocery and meat products, classified 
for census purposes as combination stores, forms an outstanding feature revealed by 
a comparison of the results for the two years. There were 6,155 such stores with sales 
amounting to $297,261,300 in 1941, compared with 5,162 stores with sales amounting 
to $161,704,100 in 1930. This increase represents, in some degree, the development of 
grocery stores into retail outlets of the combination type. The more pronounced 
increase in volume of sales than in number of businesses reflects also the shift towards 
larger stores by the chain companies and the development of larger outlets of the 
super-market type. 


Major increases in the variety-store type of business, the restaurant trade, the 
automotive trade generally, and the filling-station business in particular, are other 
important recent developments in Canada’s retail trade. There were 5,503 filling 
stations with sales amounting to $66,449,300 in Canada in 1930, while in 1941 the 
number of stations had increased to 9,581 and the volume of business had risen to 
$148,914,800. Although changes in definition and methods of classification are factors 
to be considered in these comparisons, it is apparent that there was a marked increase 
both in the number and value of business of gasoline filling-stations between 1930 
and 1941. 
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Chain Stores.—Although there have been shifts between chains and independents 
within individual trades, the relative position of the chain store in the over-all retail 
trade of Canada has varied but little during the past ten years. Results of the 1941 
Census of Merchandising show that there were 535 companies, each with four or 
more stores and classified as chains, and that these companies operated a total of 
8,009 stores with a volume of business amounting to $648,605,600, an amount which 
formed 19-6 p.c. of the total retail trade of the country. In 1930 the corresponding 
ratio was 18-3 p.c. 


Current Trends.—Although the dollar volume of consumer expenditure at retail 
stores is still at a high level, the rate of gain as measured by percentage increases 
over corresponding periods of earlier years has slackened greatly. Retail sales for 
the first six months of 1943 averaged less than 5 p.c. above the corresponding period 
of 1942, whereas similar comparisons for preceding years reveal increases of 17 p.c. 
in 1942 over 1941, 16 p.c. in 1941 over 1940, and 11 p.c. in 1940 over 1939. Direct 
comparison between the first half of 1943 and the corresponding period of 1939 
shows an increase of 58 p.c. About 40 p.c. of this increase in dollar volume may be 
attributed to higher prices, while the remaining 60 p.c. represents an increase in the 
physical quantity of goods purchased. 

Current trends in retail purchasing are not uniform for all trades. Volume of 
sales for restaurants, drug stores, women’s specialty shops, and specialty shoe shops 
continued to expand in the first half of 1943 while sales of stores specializing in durable 
consumer goods such as hardware, furniture, radios, and household appliances 
were less than in the first half of 1942. 


Retail Services 


In addition to the more than 131,000 retail merchandise stores in operation in 
1941, there were 45,173 service establishments recorded in the results of the Census 
of Merchandising and Service Establishments and these had total receipts of 
$223,952,300 in the census year. These figures cover a wide range of establishments 
of various types, located generally in the retail marketing sections of urban areas and 
whose revenue represents receipts from services rendered rather than the sale of 
merchandise. Professional services, transportation services, and services related 
directly to the building trades, masonry, plumbing, etc., are not included. 


The provision of amusement and personal services of various kinds form a large 
proportion of the totals. Included in the personal services group are 14,117 barber 
shops, beauty parlours, or combined barber shops and beauty parlours with total 
receipts of $25,735,300. Included in the amusement group are 1,244 motion-picture 
theatres with box-office receipts (exclusive of taxes) amounting to $41,569,300. Pre- 
liminary figures for 1942 reveal a further expansion in motion-picture attendance 
and receipts. Admissions to motion-picture houses in 1942 numbered 179,611,306, 
while receipts (exclusive of taxes) amounted to $46,930,278, an increase of 13 p.c. 
over the business recorded in the census year. 


Co-operative Associations 


Members of farmers’ co-operatives in Canada are doing their part in supplying 
the working population, the Armed Forces at home and abroad, and Great Britain 
with urgently needed food products. For the year ended July 31, 1942, in comparison 
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A Retail Butcher Store in a 
Large City. 


Courtesy, National Film Board 


with 1941 the value of live-stock marketings increased from $26,000,000 to $40,000,000, 
dairy products from $24,000,000 to $39,000,000, fruits and vegetables from $11,000,000 
to $15,000,000, and poultry and eggs from $4,500,000 to $7,000,000. Improvement in 
price accounts, in part, for these increases, but it is safe to say that the physical 
volume of the marketings has increased by 25 p.c. According to reports received 
in the year 1942, a record in co-operative activity has been established in Canada. 
For the first time in the past eleven years, reported membership has exceeded 500,000 
and total business has passed the $250,000,000 mark. Reserves and surplus, which 
reached a high point of $46,000,000, and an improved working capital position, indicate 
that expansion of co-operatives has been accompanied by a strengthening of their 
whole financial structure. 


In Canada early expansion of co-operative activity took place most rapidly and 
to the greatest degree in the marketing of farm products. Presumably this field 
offered the farmer the greatest opportunity to effect savings and to provide needed 
services. However, in recent years with the establishment of co-operative whole- 
sales in nearly every province, the purchasing of farm supplies and household needs 
on a co-operative plan has shown a marked increase. 


Out of the 1,722 co-operative associations reporting in 1942, a total of 558 
handled food products to the value of $9,000,000 and 180 associations handled nearly 
$1,500,000 worth of clothing and home furnishings for their members and patrons. 
These associations included the business of approximately 250 urban consumer 
societies. Petroleum products, handled by 561 associations, were valued at $7,000,000. 

In order to increase crop and live-stock production, farmers of 834 associa- 
tions purchased $16,000,000 worth of feed, fertilizer and spray material on a co- 
operative basis. 

Credit unions are active in all provinces of Canada. At Dec. 31, 1942, there 
were 1,486 credit unions chartered in Canada with a membership of 295,984. More 
than $137,000,000 has been lent to the members of the various credit unions in 
Canada during their period of operation. Loans in the year 1942 totalled about 
$11,000,000. 

A mutual fire insurance company was formed in Ontario in 1836 and several 
others, still functioning as farmers’ mutuals, were organized between 1850 and 1860. 
To-day there are about 365 such companies in Canada with net assets of over 
$9,000,000 and insurance at risk amounting to over $1,000,000,000. These have a 
long history of successful operation. ; 

Approximately 103,000, or 6 p.c., of the telephones in Canada are operated by 
rural co-operative companies in which there is a total investment of $20,000,000. 
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Societies have been formed by fishermen on both coasts for the purpose of 
canning and marketing fish and buying gear on the co-operative plan. During 1942, 
67 fishermen’s co-operative societies in Nova Scotia, Quebec and British Columbia 
with a membership of 4,826 did business amounting to $2,628,380. 


Co-operative housing and co-operative hospitalization and medical service are 
other forms of newer co-operative ventures that are operating successfully. 


Combinations in Unlawful Restraint of Trade 


The Combines Investigation Act (R.S.C. 1927,.c. 26) provides for the investi- 
gation and prevention of trade combinations, monopolies, trusts and mergers formed 
or operated against the public interest through agreements affecting the supply or 
price of any class of goods in unlawful restraint of trade. Such organizations are 
described by the law as combines. Participation in the formation or operation of a 
combine is an indictable offence. Methods of unlawfully lessening competition and 
controlling trade include arrangements among competitors or others to enhance 
prices, to fix common selling prices or resale prices, and to unduly limit production 
or facilities for manufacturing or distribution. Provisions with respect to similar 
offences are contained in the Criminal Code of Canada. 


Investigations of alleged combines are conducted under the direction of a Com- 
bines Investigation Commissioner reporting to the Minister of Labour. Proceedings 
under this Statute by way of investigation, negotiation and, in circumstances where 
deemed warranted, by prosecution, have been instrumental in checking undue private 
trade restrictions and in reducing excessive prices arising from monopolistic restric- 
tions and agreements. Recent cases have included alleged combines of wholesalers 
of fruits and vegetables in Western Canada, manufacturers of corrugated and fibre- 
board boxes, and manufacturers and wholesalers of tobacco products. In 1942, under 
charges of unlawful combination laid at Toronto against four companies manu- 
facturing shipping-case materials and against a trade association officer, fines of 
$17,000 were imposed. Previous convictions of members of an alleged combine of 
shipping-case manufacturers were upheld by the Supreme Court of Canada. Appeals 
by all but one of a group of tobacco manufacturers and wholesalers convicted under 
the Combines Investigation Act in 1941 and sentenced to pay fines totalling $221,500 
were allowed in 1942 by the Supreme Court of Alberta. 


Wholesale Prices 


Wholesale prices moved steadily upward in the first ten months of 1943 to 
reach a peak unexceeded since the beginning of 1926. Upward adjustments over the 
past year in ceiling levels for a large number of items, including newsprint, meats 
and lumber, have been the main cause of this advance. Live stock and wheat were 
among other important items registering substantial increases. A minimum price 
of $1-25 per bushel for No. 1 Northern wheat, basis in store Fort William, Port 
Arthur and Vancouver, was set for the 1943-44 crop year which compared with 
a 90-cent per bushel minimum for the previous crop year. Between December, 1942, 
and October, 1943, the general level of wholesale prices advanced 5:1 p.c. to reach 
101-9, while the war-time increase amounted to 40-9 pyc. 
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Group changes for the period under review varied considerably. Wood, wood 
products and paper rising to 113-9 between December, 1942, and October, 1943, ranked 
first with a gain of 10-5 p.c., reflecting two increases, each of $4 per ton for news- 
print, as well as substantial ones for a number of lumber descriptions. Included 
in this list were fir, pine, spruce, hemlock and cedar. Vegetable products registered 
an advance of 9:4 p.c. to 94-1 on higher prices for wheat, rye, flax, potatoes, hay, 
rosin, etc. The increase of 4:4 p.c. to 109-6 recorded for animal products was due 
to higher prices for furs, fishery products, live stock and meats and poultry which 
offset declines for milk and its products. Changes among other main groups were 
relatively insignificant; non-metallic minerals and their products stiffened 1-0 p.c. 
to 100-5, while non-ferrous metals at 79-7, fibres, textiles and textile products at 
91-9 and iron and its products at 115-8 were unchanged. Chemicals and _ allied 
products registered a decline of 0°8 p.c. to 100*3. 

The advance in Canadian farm-product prices in the first ten months of 1943 
was substantially greater than that noted for wholesale prices. It reflected establish- 
ment of several bonuses for farm products such as payment of 10 cents per bushel 
for oats and 15 cents for barley ; an increase in the subsidy on fluid milk from 25 cents 
per cwt. to 55 cents beginning on Oct. 1 and a four-cent per lb. bonus for graded raw 


Storage Tanks at a New Manitoba Oil Refinery.— 
This refinery takes its crude from the Alberta 
oil fields. Inset: A view of the cracking unit. 


Courtesy, Industrial Development 
Board of Manitoba 
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wool from the 1943 clip. In addition there was the establishment of a substantially 
higher minimum price for wheat (already noted) as well as a 25-cent per bushel 
advance to $2:50 in the minimum price for flax. The ceiling price on rye was removed 
early in the year and prices rose substantially for this cereal while sharp gains were 
noted also for live stock. The December, 1942, to October, 1943, increase in farm- 
product prices amounted to 18-9 p.c. and the index at 103-6 was the highest reached 
since the first month of 1930. The cumulative war-time increase for farm-product 
prices is 77:4 p.c. Most of the increase in these prices over the past ten months has 
been in field products which showed a gain of 31-6 p.c. to 90-8. Animal products, 
on the other hand, recorded a relatively small gain of 6-6 p.c. to reach 125-0. 


Index Numbers of General Wholesale Prices and Wholesale Prices of Industrial 
Materials, August, 1939, and January, 1942 to October, 1943 


(1926=100) 
Index Pua to Index Nie 
of— of— 
Year and Month Year and Month [$< 
General Industrial General Industrial 
Wholesale Materials Wholesale Materials 
Prices Prices Prices Prices 
1939 1942—-concluded 
INOVembera..) eee 94-9 
AUS US Ceca: UES 65-3 Deceiheruecniene 95-1 
1942 1943 
NANUATY: Co onke eee 97-1 96-1 
[AOWENRES GL acceso boc 94-1 92-4 Hebritanyar on tereice: 97-5 96-3 
Meptilaty. sac oe 94-6 93:2 Ware hiner ner 98-5 96-6 
Marl tare eae 95-0 93-3 V2\50) gill ba ea ee et Oe 98-9 96-7 
FA Pill eee. Genre eee: 95-0 93-5 INIA Set oeae pe ae pees ene 99-2 97-0 
Va ye ce Ane cee neers 95-2 94-2 JUNE eee 99-6 97-3 
June.. 95-8 94-8 july; See eee 100-1 97-6 
NDE Nie eee bike Mann eg 96-0 94-6 AUIS USE NS als camer 100-4 98-7 
IAUIEUS Unie ceenniee 95-5 94-3 September: a2 44... 101-2 98-7 
September......... 95-8 94-8 Octobéres isn. c eee 101-9 99-1 
OctGODeR ee scree 96-6 95-0 November......... 102-4 99-2 


Retail Prices, Rents and Services 


Problems During Two Years of the Price Ceiling —After the imposition of the 
price ceiling, the cost-of-living index recorded only moderate increases—from 114-6 
on Oct. 1, 1941, to 118-4 on Oct. 1, 1943 (August, 1939=100). The bulk of the 
increase was due to the higher prices of certain foods. 


Under the, general price-ceiling plan, the prices of most goods and the more 
important services and rents were frozen at levels prevailing in the basic period, 
Sept. 15-Oct. 11, 1941. Only a few types of commodities, of which the most important 
were fresh fruits and vegetables, were originally exempted from the ceiling. Owing 
to the rising prices and despite the administrative difficulties, it was decided in 1942 
to impose ceilings on onions, potatoes, oranges and bananas, and in 1943 on peaches, 
pears, plums, apples and grapes and on certain other vegetables. 

Another special problem arose in connection with the prices of certain farm 
products that follow a marked seasonal pattern. Since the basic period found some 
farm commodities at the lower points in their seasonal cycle, it was necessary to 
allow seasonal price increases. In some cases, notably beef, seasonal price schedules 
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commensurate with the retail price ceiling (seesp. 172). The main impetus for bulk 
below which the price could fluctuate seasonally was generally adopted. The tendency 
for the seasonal movement to narrow under conditions of short supply, the necessity 
of ensuring adequate production and the advance in vegetable prices resulted in a 
gradual rise in food prices. 


By July 1, 1942, the cost-of-living index had risen 2-4 points over Oct. 1, 1941, 
necessitating the payment of a cost-of-living bonus of 60 cents a week. In the late 
autumn further advances in the index, largely because of higher meat prices, made it 
appear probable that another increase in the bonus would become necessary. For 
this reason, in December, 1942, the Government decided to reduce the prices of 
certain widely used foodstuffs, by payment of subsidies, with a view to bringing the 
cost of living at least part way back to the level of the basic period. The articles 
selected for the price reductions were milk, oranges, tea and coffee; later butter was 
added. By this method the cost of living was kept down and the pressure on pro- 
duction costs of a further cost-of-living bonus, which might have seriously aggravated 
inflationary tendencies, was avoided. The so-called consumer subsidies had the 
additional merit of benefiting all the lower-income groups in the population, rather 
than just those who were entitled to a cost-of-living bonus. 


From the beginning, rising costs have. constituted a serious threat to the price 
ceiling. Initially, these pressures arose because retail prices during the basic period 
did not fully reflect the rise in costs that had taken place earlier. With rising prices 
in other countries on which Canada depended for supplies and higher shipping 
costs, the costs of imported goods continued to rise. As war production expanded 
and shortages of materials and labour became more widespread, unit costs frequently 
increased for a variety of reasons, among which were greater labour turnover, 
dilution of labour skills, the use of inexperienced help, necessity of using substitute 
materials, lack of the usual means of transportation and, in some cases, reductions 
in the volume of output and sales and the uneven flow of supplies. To a substantial 
degree the “squeeze” of higher costs has been absorbed by producers and distributors 
and arrangements have frequently been made to roll back or roll forward part of 
the “squeeze” arising at one stage of production to earlier or later stages in the 
production and distribution system. Continuous efforts have been made to reduce 
costs by simplification of manufacturing.and distributing processes, and by elimina- 
tion of frills and unnecessary services. Where these methods proved insufficient, and 
where continued supply of the commodity at ceiling prices was considered necessary, 
subsidies have been paid or commodities purchased in bulk by Crown companies. 


The principles in accordance with which subsidies are paid on imports have been 
set forth in a series of “Statements of Import Policy”. Subsidies are payable only on 
an increasingly restricted range of imports. Of all the import subsidies, that on 
petroleum products has proved the most costly. Others of importance include agri- 
cultural supplies such as fertilizers, feed ingredients, and agricultural implements 
and cotton fabrics. Domestic subsidies have been paid on leather footwear and glove 
and garment leather, certain groceries and canned goods, wood fuel, etc. Transport 
subsidies have been paid in connection with shipments of beef, potatoes, fertilizers, 
feed, etc. Subsidies that had been paid to producers on butter and fluid milk are now 
being administered by the Department of Agriculture. 


Bulk purchases of a number of products, mostly imports, are made by the Com- 
modity Prices Stabilization Corporation, which distributes these products at prices 
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commensurate with the retail price ceiling (see p. 172). The main impetus for bulk 
purchasing, however, has come from the difficulty experienced by importers in 
obtaining supplies, shipping difficulties, and the necessity of securing priority con- 
siderations from the United States and British authorities. 

Another problem complicating the maintenance of the price ceiling was that of 
pricing goods not sold in the basic period. In the case of spring and summer products 
(e.g., spring and summer clothing), provision was made that the increase in costs, 
which had occurred between the spring, summer, and autumn of 1941, might 
be added to manufacturers’ prices, and maximum wholesale and retail prices were to 
be calculated by adding the mark-up normally obtained on the same or substantially 
similar goods. The increase in the number of new or modified goods because of the 
use of substitute materials and the introduction of simplification programs has resulted 
in the adoption of special formulas to determine manufacturers’ and ceiling prices. 

By the autumn of 1942, the problem of equitable distribution became of major 
importance in a great many fields of civilian production and distribution. Where 
manufacturers and wholesalers can no longer supply the full requirements of retailers, 
they allocate their available supply among their customers according to the pro- 
portion supplied to each in the year 1941. Where extraordinary changes in population 
have taken place, quotas have been adjusted. In addition, new entries into business 
have been placed under a permit system. 

With a general shortage of goods, rationing has become more extensive. In 
some cases shortages have been due to lower domestic production (farm machinery), 
or to a reduced volume of imports (tea and coffee). In other cases (butter and 
meats), total production has increased, but total demand, both from the civilian 
population, with its increased purchasing power, and from the Armed Services and 
Allied Nations, has increased by an even greater amount. For certain durable 
goods in short supply, the permit system has been used (tires and tubes, farm 
machinery, typewriters). Prior to coupon rationing, the “honour system” of rationing 
was used for sugar, tea and coffee. Coupon rationing, under which each person 
receives the same basic ration, has been in force since the dates indicated for the 
following products: sugar, July 1, 1942; tea and coffee, Aug. 3, 1942; butter, Dec. 21, 
1942; meat, May 27, 1942; and honey and preserves, Sept. 2, 1943. 

Rationing and other controls over supply has been accompanied by a general 
strengthening of control over prices. For example, to facilitate the rationing of 
meats, a standard pricing system for beef, lamb and pork sold at retail has been 
adopted, based on a system of standard cuts. New price schedules have also been 
established for meats and substitutes for meats that were not rationed (bologna and 
weiners, poultry products, and several varieties of fish). To prevent any undue 
fall in prices of live cattle which might result from meat rationing, the Board and 
the Department of Agriculture announced a series of floor prices for beef. In periods 
of surplus supplies, when prices might ordinarily be expected to fall, the market is 
to be supported by Government purchases of beef through the Department of 
Agriculture. 


Cost of Living 


Reflecting the continued success of the rigorous system of price control that 
has been in effect in Canada since the autumn of 1941, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics cost-of-living index number showed little net change in the first ten months 
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of 1943. The Oct. 1 index indicated an advance of only 0:5 points since December, 
1942. The war-time advance in the index to date has amounted to 18-4 p.c. and is in 
sharp contrast to the 53-3 p.c. rise for the corresponding period of 1914-18. 


With the exception of the first two months of the year 1943, the move- 
ment of the index was steadily upward until October, when a drop of 0:1 points 
occurred. A sharp decline in the index at the first of the year was mainly a result 
of subsidy payments for milk, tea, coffee and oranges. Between December, 1942, and 
January, 1943, the cost-of-living index fell 1-7 points to 117-1 as a result of this 
measure. A further small decline in February reduced the index to 116-9, and this 
proved to be the low point for the year. 


Point changes among sub-groups between December, 1942, and October, 1943, 
showed miscellaneous items up 1:1 to 108-3; foods 0-1 to 132-9; fuel and light 
0-5 to 113-3; clothing 0-9 to 121-1; home furnishings and services 0-4 to 118-2; 
and rentals 0-6 to 111-9. 

Analysis of cost-of-living index numbers for eight regional cities on the base 
August, 1939=100, indicated some small divergencies over the past ten months. 
Halifax, with an increase of 1-7 p.c. to 118-2, registered the greatest gain between 
December, 1942, and October, 1943, while Winnipeg declined 0:2 p.c. to 115-4; no 
other city index moved lower during this period. War-time increases to Oct. 1, 
1943, were as follows: Montreal, 21-5 p.c.; Saskatoon, 19-0 p.c.; Saint John, 18-4 
p.c,; Halifax, 18°2 p.ca Vancotver,17*/ pico, Porento, 17-o.p.c-.. Edmonton, 15-4 
p.c.; and Winnipeg, 15-4 p.c. 

When comparing the increases in living costs for different cities, cognizance 
should be taken of the fact that the advance is related only to the base period for 
each city. It does not mean that because the cost-of-living index for Montreal, for 
example, has advanced more than that noted for Winnipeg that the actual cost of 
living in dollars and cents is greater in the former city. This is explained by the 
fact that the base period budget ‘amount in dollars and cents varied for each city 
in accordance with typical wage-earner family expenditures in each area. 


Index Numbers of Living Costs in Canada, 1935-42, and by Months, 1943 
(Av. 1935-39 = 100) 


Fuel Home 
Year and Month Food Rent and Clothing |Furnish- |Sundries} Total 
Light ings 
1OSSin: 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 96:2 
LOS OM i eeenteen | Solaire ees eee ee 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
LOST aR oan eae ee Tc 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101°-5 100-1 101-2 
LOSS Pie Yat iy, Sp ean een 5 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-2 
1939.. 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101:°4 101-4 "101-5 
POLO Sia kotenk olaarcte ene oe Ene 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 105-6 
LOA Tepe Rye > fer en eee eee Oe 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 111-7 
1 B87 By Are eer Panne MEAP cet 127-2 111-3 112-8 120-0 117-9 107-1 117-0 
1943 
JAaAnatyee: comes, eee 127s 111-3 112-8 120-2 117-8 107°5 List 
HeDRUADYes. ate en 126-7 111-3 112-7 120-1 117-8 107-5 116-9 
IMEATC hire aryl ocr eee W2TLOT 111-3 112-7 120-1 117-8 107-5 Pe? 
SDE Sones. heme etrecsne cient 128-7 111-3 112-7 120-2 117-8 107-7 117-6 
IM arrose im cyccers Mtoe ees 129-9 111-5 1 PFO) 120-2 117-8 108-0 118-1 
JUNC Seo,» Sat hc eee. 130-9 111-5 113-0 120-4 117-8 108-2 118-5 
sally Seek ee ek ee 131-8 111-5 113-4 120-5 117-8 108 -2 118-8 
SUISSE: As chat ee 133-2 111-5 113-4 120:6 117-9 108-2 119-2 
Septemiberee osteo ems 133-5 111-5 113-4 120-6 118-2 108-3 119-4 
OctObert= Rens e o. 132-9 111-9 113°3 121-1 118-2 108-3 119-3 
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Public Finance 


The enormous outlays of government funds made necessary by the War, and 
the adoption of a “pay-as-you-go” policy so far as possible, have made a heavy drain 
on the resources of the ordinary tax-paying citizen. Provincial and municipal require- 
ments have been curtailed as much as possible in order to free money to enable the 
Government to finance the war effort. 


Dominion Finance 


Among the powers conferred on the Dominion Government by the British North 
America Act were: the right to deal with the public debt and property; the right to 
raise money by any system of taxation (the provinces were limited to direct taxa- 
tion) ; and the borrowing of money on the credit of the Dominion. The Department 
of Finance, established in 1869, exercises supervision, control and direction over 
all matters relating to the financial affairs, public accounts, etc., of the Dominion. 


Dominion Finances, 1868-1943 


Gay Per Net Debt | Net 


- Total : Total Capita ae Debt 
Fiscal Year Revenue eee 1 Expenditure | Expendi- End of Per 
cyceas ture! Year Capita! 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

US OSes wee eer 13,687,928 3-90 14,071,689 4-01 USA Ths USS 21-58 
1 BSH ete ee ee Aen ee 19,375,037 5-25 19,293,478 Sie? 3 77,706,518 21-06 
LSS ee ee ree 29,635,298 6°85 33,796,643 7-82 155,395,780 35-93 
SOM MR seh eat 38,579,311 7-98 40,793,208 8-44 237,809,031 49-21 
LOOT eens tee ieee S2 eS 1ONSSo 9-78 57,982 , 866 10-80 268 , 480,004 49-99 
8 Os il ae 117,884,328 16-36 122,861,250 17-05 340 ,042 ,052 47-18 
OD AG aie oe wee aos 436,292,184 49-65 528,302,513 2 60-12 |2,340,878,984 266-37 
JOST eee S 357.,720,435 34-48 441,568,413 2 42-56 |2,261,611,937 217-94 
LOS Site mere hoe 311,735,286 29-19 532,369,940 2 49-84 |2,596,480, 826 243 -09 
193.6 Shee ee es oh 372,595,996 33-79 S52 ooo 48-29 |3,006,100,517 272-59 
NO 3 joorae eed ees 454,153,747 40-84 532,005,432 2 47-84 |37083,952 ,202 277 +33 
AO SS ae Ae ie 516,692,749 46-10 534,408,117 2 47-68 |3,101,667,570 276°71 
1930 Ce eee 502,171,354 44-37 553,063,098 2 48-88 |3,152,559,314 278-62 
1940S See chs Bee 562,093,459 49-21 680,793,792 2 59-60 |3,271,259,647 286-40 
GOP MAY och Rory ee 872,169,645 75-80 |1,249,601, 4462 108-60 |3,648,691,449 317-09 
O47 ERYS eeu 1,488 536,343 129-363/1,885 ,066,055 2 163-82 3/4,045,221,161 351-553 
POS Geer. che ass 2,249 ,496,177 1195-50314, 387,124,118 2 381-03 3/6,182,849,101 537 308 


1 Per capita figures for census years are based upon census populations and for intervening years 


on official estimates. 
assets. 


The Financing of the Present War 


2 Includes advances to railways and transfers from active to non-active 
31941 Census figure of population used (11,506,655). 


The War Budgets.—In September, 1939, immediately following the outbreak of 


war, Parliament passed a Special War Budget, the main features of which were 
the introduction of an Excess Profits Tax, a 20 p.c. increase in both personal and 
corporate income taxes, higher rates of taxes and customs duties on liquors, tobaccos, 
wines, tea and coffee. . 


In June, 1940, came the second Budget of the war period which undoubtedly 
surpassed in severity any that the Canadian people had previously been called upon 
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to meet. In this Budget emphasis was placed on direct taxation as a means of 
distributing the war burdens as much as possible according to ability to pay. The 
income tax was extended to include many new taxpayers and the rates were revised 
sharply upwards. (See also section headed Income Tax, p. 183). The National 
Defence Tax was introduced, and took the form of a flat-rate tax, levied at rates 
of 2 p.c. and 3 p.c. on total income. The Excess Profits Tax Act was extensively 
revised. The amended Act provided a tax rate of 75 p.c. of excess profits (previously 
50 p.c.) and a proviso that the minimum tax payable would be 12 p.c. of total profits 
in the taxation year. Taxes on automobiles and smokers’ supplies were again raised 
substantially, and new levies were imposed on radios, radio tubes, cameras and 
phonographs. Under the Customs Tariff, rates on tobacco and tea were increased 
and other technical changes made. 


The War Exchange Conservation Act passed by Parliament in December, 1940, 
was designed to discourage the importation of goods from hard-currency countries 
and to stimulate trade with countries in the sterling area. Amendments to the 
Special War Revenue Act were passed at the same time providing for higher taxes 
on passenger automobiles, cameras, phonographs, radio sets and tubes, and for new 
taxes on electrical and gas appliances, including stoves, refrigerators, lighting fix- 
tures, etc., and on coin- or disc-operated slot machines and vending machines. 


In the third War Budget, passed in April, 1941, the rates of personal income 
tax were again raised sharply, while the rates under the National Defence Tax 
were increased to 5 p.c. and 7 p.c. The tax on interest and dividends going abroad 
was increased from 5 p.c. to 15 p.c. The minimum rate of tax payable under the 
Excess Profits Tax Act was increased from 12 p.c. to 22 p.c. With the introduction 
of a Succession Duties Act, the Dominion stepped into a field hitherto left exclusively 
to the provinces. 


Sharp increases in rates and heavy new taxes were also introduced in the field 
of indirect taxation affecting mainly gasoline (hitherto taxed only by the provinces), 
motion-picture and other entertainments, travel tickets and bottled soft drinks. Exist- 
ing tax rates on a considerable list of items—sugar, automobiles and buses, beer, malt 
and wine, cosmetics, playing cards, cigarette lighters and long-distance telephone 
calls—were subject to heavy increases. 


An important feature of this Budget was the offer to compensate the provinces 
if they would agree to vacate the personal income and corporation tax fields for the 
duration of the War. All nine provinces accepted the proposals. (See p. 172, 
Canada 1943.) 


The tremendous and increasing cost of Canada’s part in the War was reflected 
in the fourth Budget of the war period brought down in June, 1942. The tax changes 
followed the predominant pattern of the previous Budgets. The changes in the income 
tax on individuals and the excess profits tax applying to corporations were numerous 
and complex in character. Briefly, the main changes in the personal income tax were: 
(a) the National Defence Tax was incorporated into the general income tax; (b) 
the graduated rates of tax were steeply increased, and the credit for dependants was 
changed from a deduction from income to a deduction from tax; (c) it was provided 
that part of the total tax would be a form of compulsory saving to be refunded 
after the War; (d) a plan was introduced for deduction of income tax at the source 
from all salaries and wages paid after Sept. 1, 1942, and for compulsory payments of 
income tax on a quarterly instalment plan in the case of other forms of income. 
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The Bank of Canada, 
Ottawa. 


Courtesy, National Film Board 


Under the Excess Profits Tax Act, rates of tax were considerably increased 
with the result that corporations having profits in excess of 116% p.c. of their standard 
profits (average 1936-39) pay a tax at the rate of 100 p.c. and no corporation is 
allowed to retain, after tax, profits equal-to more than 70 p.c. of its standard profits. 
Provision was made, however, for a 20 p.c. refund after the War for corporations 
to which the 100 p.c. rate of tax applies. Payment of corporate income tax and excess 
profits tax on a monthly instalment plan parallels the system of deduction at the 
source in the case of individuals. 

In the field of indirect taxation, additional revenue was found by raising existing 
taxes on spirits, tobacco, cigarettes, soft drinks, passenger transportation, com- 
munications and miscellaneous other articles and services. Certain new taxes were 
introduced at the manufacturer’s level, the normal point of levying sales and excise 
taxes under Dominion tax law, including taxes on candy, chewing gum, photographic 
films and supplies, luggage, fountain pens and pencils, and pipes and other smokers’ 
accessories, while a radical departure was made with the introduction of taxes to 
be collected by stamps at the retail level on a list of luxury articles, including 
jewellery, cut glass and crystal ware, clocks and watches, articles made wholly or 
in part of certain materials, and chinaware other than that used in preparing and 
serving food and drink. Another innovation was a tax collected directly on expendi- 
tures made by patrons of certain cabarets and dance halls. 

The Budget of Mar. 2, 1943, again provided for revenues and expenditures con- 
siderably increased over those of any previous year and carried the principle of 
“pay-as-you-go” to its logical conclusion. Total expenditures for the fiscal year 
1943-44 were estimated in this Budget at $5,500,000,000. It was estimated that 
revenue on the basis of existing tax rates (including revenue from the refundable 
taxes) would amount to $2,601,000,000 and tax changes were introduced to provide 
an additional $151,200,000, bringing the revenue forecast up to $2,752,200,000, or to 
almost exactly one-half of the estimated expenditure. The balance of the require- 
ments, approximately $2,748,000,000, was expected to be met through the sale of 
war savings stamps, certificates and Victory Bonds and, to some extent, through bank 
borrowing. 

Tax changes introduced by this Budget were relatively limited. The rates on 
cigarettes, cigars, manufactured tobacco, raw leaf tobacco and cigarette papers and 
tubes were all increased. The duty on alcoholic spirits and the tax on cabarets and 
night clubs were raised and a one-cent increase in the postage rate was provided. 

There were no changes in the general rates or exemptions under the income 
tax. Substantial alteration was made in the basis of taxing the oil industry, in order 
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to encourage new development and production, and the special income tax allow- 
ances granted to members of the Armed Services were amended to provide further 
relief. Tax alleviation was also given to Canadian personnel of the Merchant 
Marine and the R.A.F. Transport Command. Payments on a Dominion Government 
annuity, as a deduction from the savings portion of the tax, were also allowed. 
Changes made in the Excess Profits Tax Act, and the customs tariff were of minor 
importance. 

The “Pay-As-You-Go” Plan.—The adoption of the “pay-as-you-go” plan of 
income tax payment represented an important break with the traditional method 
of tax collection—a break that Canada was the first country to make. Under the 
system of deductions from income in the 1942 Budget (see p. 178), tax deductions 
were made at the source from salaries and wages, but these deductions did not relate 
to the current income but to the income of an earlier period. They were made 
from current earnings but not for current earnings. Thus, a taxpayer was, at all 
times, considerably in arrears to the Government for income tax, a situation that 
created a difficult problem for those suffering a reduction or loss of income through 
entering the Armed Forces, retirement from active earning or on death. In these 
circumstances a tax debt remained to be paid on the former higher income. 

The basic step in wiping out this tax debt and bringing taxpayers up-to-date 
was the cancellation of 50 p.c. of the 1942 tax liability on earned income and on 
investment income up to $3,000. Investigation had shown that owing to the deduction 
of National Defence Tax for the first eight months of 1942 and of the much larger 
amounts under the 90 p.c. plan in effect during the last four months of 1942, the 
majority of taxpayers had already paid at least 50 p.c., and, in many cases, con- 
siderably more than 50 p.c. of their 1942 liability. For the majority of taxpayers 
the 50 p.c. cancellation thus completely wiped out the tax arrears for 1942 and 
brought them up-to-date in their payments. All deductions made during 1943 have 
been for the tax on income earned in 1943. 

Taxpayers will continue to file an annual return (in respect of 1943 income on 
or before Apr. 30, 1944) in which they will take account of deductions withheld 
from their income during the year, and make up whatever balance may be owing | 
against their full annual liability or make any other adjustment that may be necessary. 
A new table of tax deductions introduced on Apr. 1, 1943, designed to withhold 95 
p.c. of the full tax liability, will leave a smaller balance to be paid than under the 
90 p.c. table previously in use. 

Certain changes were also made affecting other groups. The quarterly plan of 
instalment payments for taxpayers, other than wage and salary earners, was made 
to coincide with the calendar year, while farmers will be required to pay two-thirds 
of their tax by Dec. 31 and the balance before Apr. 30 of the following year. 


Revenues and Expenditures 


In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1943, both revenues and expenditures far 
exceeded any year in the history of the Dominion. Revenues increased by $760,960,000 
to $2,249,496,000, mainly accounted for by the increase in income tax and excess 
profits tax collections. Of total disbursements of $4,387,124,000, expenditures on the 
War accounted for $3,724,249,000 or approximately 85 p.c. Ordinary expenditures, 
covering the normal operating costs of the Government, increased by $116,000,000 
mainly owing to increased debt charges arising out of the War and the payment 
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of compensation to the provinces under the Dominion-Provincial taxation agree- 
ments (see p. 178). Special expenditures, mainly for agricultural relief purposes, 
decreased by $33,000,000, while expenditures on Government-owned enterprises 
remained unchanged. The over-all deficit or increase in net debt for the year amounted 
to $2,137,628,000 compared with $396,530,000 in the previous fiscal year. 


War Loans 


The First and Second War Loans and the 1941 Victory and Second Victory 
Loans were sold by the Government to the Canadian public to provide a part of 
the funds required for various purposes that were not covered by revenue. The First 
War Loan, dated Feb. 1, 1940, was sold in an amount of $250,000,000 ($200,000,000 
for cash) ; the Second War Loan, dated Oct. 1, 1940, was sold in an amount of 
$324,945,700 ($300,000,000 for cash) ; the 1941 Victory Loan, dated June 15, 1941, 
was sold in a total amount, for the two maturities, $836,820,250 ($730,376,250 for 
cash). The Second Victory Loan dated Mar. 1, 1942, was sold in a total amount, 
for the three maturities, of $996,706,900 ($843,127,900 for cash) from 1,681,267 
subscribers. The Third Victory Loan, dated Nov. 1, was sold in a total amount 
for two maturities, of $991,389,050 (all cash) from 2,041,610 subscribers. 


Service Pilots from many Countries Buying Victory Bonds at an Airport Branch of a Chartered Bank. 
Courtesy, Royal Bank of Canada 
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The Fourth Victory Loan, dated May 1, 1943, was sold in a total amount, for 
two maturities, of $1,291,000,000 (all cash) from 2,431,949 subscribers. The Fifth 
Victory Loan, dated Nov. 1, 1943, was sold in a total amount, for two maturities, at 
$1,571,311,550 ($1,383,275,250 for cash) from 3,033,051 subscribers. 


War Savings Certificates—To provide a form of savings for those not able to 
purchase the bonds of larger denominations of Victory and War Loans and to provide 
a means of regular savings, the Government instituted the sale of War Savings 
Certificates and Stamps in May, 1940. The Stamps are sold in the denomination 
of 25 cents and may be accumulated for the purchase of War Savings Certificates. 
The Certificates are issued at a cost to the purchaser of $4, $8, $20, $40 and $80, and 
if held to maturity, seven and one-half years after issue date, are redeemable at $5, 
$10, $25, $50 and $100, respectively, and for lesser amounts if redeemed prior to 
maturity. The yield to the investor, if held to maturity, is 3 p.c., compounded semi- 
annually. From May 27, 1940, to Oct. 31, 1943, Certificates having a purchase value 
of $250,142,960 were sold. 


In June, 1940, arrangements were made to issue Non-Interest Bearing Certifi- 
cates in the denomination of one dollar or over, maturing June 15, 1945, but subject 
to redemption at the option of the holder at any time after six months from.the 
date of issue. 


Summary of Total Revenues and Expenditures, Fiscal Years 1939-43 


Item 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
$’000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 
Revenues | 

Customs lmporeeDuties. eee eee 78, 751 104,301 13087 oO" 142,392 118 ,963 
EXcises DU tiesseme rie oe rete ee ear 51,314 61,032 88 , 608 110,091 | 138,721 
INCOM es Takes ee eee careen  ee Sa ee 142 ,026 134,449 220,471 403 ,606 860.189 

Nationale efenceniaxsserss4 eee ae - = Dil OMe. 106 , 637 J 
EEX CESSIETOMES ake arte eek eine hae - = 23,995 135,168 434,581 
Salese hax pete ete Laer rr as he ee 12275139 137 , 446 179,701 236,183 232,929 
WWEie DCO) eh ivexe? CREB. Wma d ca pn ooo ba Ao oe - ~- 61,932 100,874 94,553 
Othertaxes yy wen eda ete 5 eee 41,477 30,457 37,404 125,962 186,784 
Totals, Revenues from Taxation....| 435,707 467,685 770,540 |1,360,913 | 2,066,720 
INON=taxsrevVieMll eS uw reer ae 62,310 73,931 89,215 102,911 116,079 
Totals, Ordinary Revenues......... 498 ,017 541,616 859,755 |1,463,824 | 2,182,799 
Special receipts and other credits. . 4,154 20,477 12,415 DA aie 66,697 
Totals, Revenues............ 502,171 562,093 872,170 |1,488,536 | 2,249,496 

Expenditures 

Ordinary, Expenditurestmasssases ss eee: 413,032 398 , 323 390,629 444,778 S5Ole25 1 
Capitalel xpendstlinesaaee ae eee ene 5,424 7,030 3,358 3,430 37276 
War Expenditures (special)............. = 118,291 FO2,045 119339) O/ 4s 4249 
Other special expenditures!............. 71,895 89,113 42,869 63,976 31,288 
Government-owned enterprises?......... 58,944 42,079 18,182 il asta! 1,248 
Other Chargester as es Chee ee 3,768 25,958 42,518 31,994 65,812 
Totals, Expenditures........ 553,063-| 680,794 |1,249,601 {1,885,066 | 4,387,124 
Defhiclts ii eee ore ee Rater 50,892 118,701 377,431 396,530 | 2,137,628 


1 Includes $27,000,000, $10,500,000 and $12,600,000 reserve against estimated loss on wheat 
guarantees for 1939-40, 1940-41, and 1941-42, respectively. 

2 Includes net income deficit of the Canadian National Railways incurred in the calendar years 
1938 to 1940 as follows: $54,314,000, $40,096,000 and $16,965,000, taken into the accounts of the 
Dominion in the fiscal year after the close of the calendar year. 
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Designing Postage Stamps.—The artist 
preparing the design for the six-cent 
air-mail stamp for which he carefully 
studies four R.C.A. photographic prints. 


Courtesy, National Film Board 
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Analysis of Income Tax Collections 


The income tax was introduced during the War of 1914-18, as part of what is 
still known as war-tax revenue. It is a war tax in name only, for even before the 
outbreak of the present War it had become a permanent and important part of the 
taxation structure, and the chief means of raising ordinary revenue. It is now, of 
course, playing a still more important role in the raising of revenue. In many respects, 
it is an ideal form of direct taxation; the incidence is admittedly fair and just and 
the machinery for the collection of this tax was ready to hand. 


The pressure of war financing naturally forced the Government to lower the 
exemption limits and this broadening of the field, as well as the switch over to a 
“pay-as-you-go” basis, has made it impossible to compile statistics relating to income 
groups and occupational classes on a comparable basis. At the present time, work is 
under way on the compilation of detailed statistics regarding the incomes assessed 
for the taxation year 1941. These will be the beginning of a new series of income 
tax compilations and will relate the collection more closely to the year in which the 
income is actually earned. 


As an indication of the manner in which the income tax is broadening out to 
cover a greater proportion of the population than was formerly the case, the table 
showing the number of assessable returns filed is of interest. This table covers the 
taxation year, i.e., the year in which the income was earned, while the second table 
shows the amounts collected under the various sections of the Income Tax Act in 
the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1935-43. 


Record of Assessable Returns Filed, by Taxation Years, 1935-41 


7 
Individual | Corporation Total 


Taxation Year Returns Returns Returns 
Filed Filed Filed 
No. No. No. 
1035 che ee: ee Sea eee ey Ny Minis os eagle She ese) 189,748 9,950 199 ,698 
LOS OR ee Perak SE ee COPTER ete Soest ert ok ae cee ete PVD SN? 11,343 223,455 
1 EY Gee reece ree, ee ERS. ADR) A RO eg i eon aR AE Or re 240,956 12,539 253,495 
NOS S eye Carat a eee Ne Leta. oO eth nie” 8 lgeel Sn ray aa oh 245 ,134 11,761 256,895 
TI'S ORNGS CPt Se sud MeL een Phcin FEey A BUEN rh ts opur Cl al | eae 257,186 12,619 269,805 
1 OAO) freee tot os, Poa OER RTE rly a AO EAS on ey tear os Ana 684,359 14,806 699,165 
TOA dee aes Mt PWR Ctra art xl Cols TE EOEEE CH SERRE ch eee Ro hee 896,947 WS 7S 912,672 


e Calendar year in which income earned in the case of individuals and, for corporations, the 
business year ending within the calendar year. 
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Collections Under the Income War Tax Act, Fiscal Years 1935-43 


General Income Tax Tax on Tax on 
Fiscal Dividends Rents Gift 
Year Indivi- Corpora- and and Ateb's Total 
duals tions Interest Royalties 
Sect. 9-1 Sect. 9-2 Sect. 9B Sect. 27 Sect. 88 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
TOSSte ee 25,201,392 35,790,239 5,816,435 — - 66, 808 , 066 
1936. eee 32,788,746 42,518,971 7,207,601 - 194,485 82,709, 803 
1 MO iy i a 35,358,302 58,012, 843 8,910,014 _ 84,083 102,,365),242 
LOS Smear 40,070,942 69,768,605 | 10,152,088 - 373,897 120,365,532 
1939 oe ee 46,591,449 85,185,887 9,903 ,046 = 345 , 756 142 ,026,138 
1940S ern 45,008, 858 77,920,002 11121632 = 398 ,074 134,448,566 
EO Ce eae Pane 75,636,231 131 SOS LO el ee OO 759,957 226,847 248,143,022 1 
LOAQN Sus Behe 189 , 237,538 185,835,699 | 26,642,106 1,626,669 264,258 510,243,017 1 
1943 ee 950150591 S47, 9090.2 Sate oO. a1lOw 946 1,369,851 223,093 910,188,672 


1 Includes National Defence Tax amounting to $27,672,018 in 1941 and to $106,636,747 in 1942. 


Provincial Finance 


Provincial revenues, originally obtained from Dominion subsidies, the public 
domain and certain limited forms of taxation, increased from $5,519,000 in 1871 
to $355,311,000 in the provincial fiscal years ending nearest Dec. 31, 1940. In 1940, 
six sources accounted for 71-9 p.c. of the total revenue as follows: Dominion of 
Canada subsidies and subventions, $63,130,000 (17-8 p.c.) ; gasoline taxes, $54,077,000 
(15-2 p.c.) ; corporation taxes, $51,208,000 (14-4 p.c.) ; liquor control, $35,515,000 
(10-0 p.c.), public domain, $26,971,000 (7-6 p.c.) ; motor-vehicle licences, $24,591,000 
C6"9 pice:: 


Aggregate Provincial Revenues and Expenditures 


NorTe.—Figures for 1940 are not strictly comparable with preceding years. Years following 1939 
nclude provincial fiscal years nearest to Dec. 31 instead of the fiscal years ended in the year specified 


Fiscal Gross Gross Fiscal Year Gross Gross 
Year Ordinary Ordinary and Province Ordinary Ordinary 
Revenues Expenditures Revenues Expenditures 
$ $ $ $ 
LOQASS ean Rake 14,074,991 14,146;059 |1940— 
1921 ee ete | LOZ OSOFASS 10255697 515 Pa lelandeen een 1,970,000 2,195,000 
192 Ores sn eee eee Ondo OS OOF: 144,183,178 INOVALSCOUlayaseee 16,962 ,000 15,790,000 
1920 oe. eee tose OS O22 4a miro 4 Oo New Brunswick... 12,859,000 12,427,000 
LOS OR eae lomo: OG) 184,804, 203 @Quebecuasn ase 72 ,228,0002 68,598 , 000 2 
LOSS Ae ee ete HRLOO RDO OOS UTS tai SOS 7a am Ontario anes 131,216,000 | 116,857,000 
LOSOR Reece ee ee 232 OLO MLS), | tao. teLecOs Widinttobamee eter 23,514,000 22,306,000 
1037 eee ee ee OO 47s 0 Ole ez oon 4a Sian ior, Saskatchewan... . 28,756,000 33,203 , 000 
LOSS eee SS DOF Oe | coor OO aay (Alber tart eee 25,956,000 21,597,000 
1939 ee oe. ede ee ORS Oe OO m2 Oo eon oes Bre Columibiagn. 41,850,000 37,957,000 
L940 eee ee ene eo oo le OOO 4 330793070007 
1 Nova Scotia figures are for fourteen months and Ontario figures for five months. 2 Quebec 


figures are for nine months. 


The gross provincial funded debt, which totalled $218,876,000 in 1916 and 
increased steadily until it reached $1,734,274,912 in 1940, declined in 1941 to $1,708,- 
049,903. A further decrease is indicated for 1942, but actual figures are not available 


for all provinces. 
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Aggregate Provincial Direct Liabilities, 1940 and 1941 


Item 19401 19411 Province 19401 19411 
$ $ $ $ 
Gross funded debt... .]1,734,274,912/1,708,049,903]|Prince Edward 
Less sinking funds... ..|—156,735,820|/—151,437,610] Island....... 9,467,733 9,489 ,494 
———__—_—_—_—__|————_————|Nova Scotia... 98,478,264 98,977,109 
Net funded debt....}1,577,539,092|1,556,612,293//New Bruns- 
Lreasury, bills... ..:-... DED, (ED 128) BID ANS SOON, NAS 5 Oa oe 97 ,043 ,223 97,008,979 
Savings deposits...... 41,731,668 38,192 ,476/Quebec........ S871 41 O4 SO SOnD 42 OLS 
Temporary loans...... 8,820,073 Seed Hei | ONtAbl Oe ae 729,815,356] 724,938,879 
Superannuation and IMianitobame eer 116,384,140) 112,251,698 
other deposits...... 18,532,354 18,425 ,574|\Saskatchewan..| 207,460,114} 208,593,307 
Accrued interest...... 21,360, 343 DIRA2Z9 S59 Al pertarnncn a. : 151,963,036} 150,827,448 
Accounts payable and British 
Otherliabilitiess...4.|) 7 ls) 552,426 14> 128,226) Columbia.... 158,919,463} 150,324,533 
Totals, Direct Totals, Direct 
Liabilities (less Liabilities (less 
sinking funds). .|1,957,278,676)1,935,953,762|sinking funds)|1,957,278 ,676)1,935,953,762 


1 For fiscal years ending nearest to Dec. 31. 


Municipal Finance 


In 1941 there were 4,018 incorporated municipalities in Canada, including, in 
Ontario and Quebec, 114 counties, comprised of the local towns, villages and rural 
municipalities situated therein, which provide the necessary funds for the services 
falling within the scope of county administration. There are also counties in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, but these are basically the same as rural municipalities 
in the other provinces. In two of the western provinces, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
there are also areas that are similar to rural municipalities, except that they enjoy 
a lesser degree of local services and are not self-governing. These are called 
“Tmprovement Districts”. The Provincial Governments administer the services pro- 
vided in these areas and also levy and collect the necessary taxes. 


Revenues and Expenditures.—The chief source of municipal revenues is the 
taxation of real estate. Other major revenues are derived from business and personal 
property taxes, as well as from taxes on retail sales, although these types of revenues 
are not general in all provinces. Municipal revenues, including local schools, for 
1941 are estimated at $320,300,000.* Of this amount, $243,800,000 or 76 p.c. represents 
taxes on real estate; $36,500,000 or 11 p.c. other taxes; and $40,000,000 or 13 p.c. 
comes from miscellaneous sources. In 1938, revenues were $309,500,000+ ; 78 p.c. was 
derived from real property taxes and other taxes represented 10 p.c. of the total. 


Expenditures in 1941 are estimated at $313,200,000.* The support of local 
schools represented the largest single item of expenditure and required $84,000,000 
or 26 p.c. of the total. Other services such as public welfare, streets and roads, police 
and fire protection, etc. (but excluding debt service charges) amounted to $149,300,000 
or 47:7 p.c., and debt service charges, including debt retirement, amounted to 
$79,900,000 or 25:5 p.c. of the total. Total expenditures in 1938 were $318,300,000 
with $79,000,000 or 24-8 p.c. going for the support of local schools; $154,900,000 or 
48-7 p.c. for other services and $84,400,000 or 26-5 p.c. for debt service and debt 


retirement. 


*Statistical Summary, Bank of Canada, Aug.-Sept.1942. {Statistical Summary, Bank of Canada 
Aug.-Sept. 1941. 
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Selling Bonds at a Rural Branch 
Bank, during the Fifth Victory 
Loan Campaign. 


Courtesy, Bank of Montreal 


Bonded Debt.—Municipali- 
ties in Canada have experienced 
rapid growth, which, coupled 
with increased demands and 
responsibilities for improve- 
ments (schools, utilities and 
other services or facilities), re- 
sulted in the incurring of a 
heavy burden of debt. The fol- 
lowing table shows the debt for 
1919 in comparison with figures 
for 1940 and 1941, together with 
sinking funds held on debt 
account. The figures for 1919 
are not entirely comparable 
with those for recent years as 
more complete detail is now 
available. The later figures are 
not entirely inclusive, because the debt for rural schools in the Maritimes and 
for Separate School Boards and district schools in Ontario are not shown. 


Municipal Bonded Debt and Sinking Funds, by Provinces, 1919 and 1940-41 


Gross Bonded Debt Sinking Funds 
Province — ——_—_——_——. 

1919 1940 19411 1940 19411 

$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
Prince Edward Island....... 970 25 PAINS) 3,168 569 643 
INOVarSCOtIAe ae ee eee 17 , 864 35,593 34,092 13,790 13,045 
News 1inswicCkernn eer ace re 11,188 26,558 26,142 8,683 9,009 
QUECHEE A haat ee 199,706 515,801 502,707 37tosa US 92,400 
Ontariowse. Baa coe eee 243,227 365 , 661 335,393 53,420 52,786 
Manitobaenr. coisas gaa 55,563 78,849 73,836 34,626 S35 eS 
Saskatchewan seen eee 39,585 51,054 50,078 227,152 D3 E259 
Albertac.com an sie, ea ae 66,870 54,869 SPSS 9,324 8,580 
British Columbiana eee ee 94,742 112,401 108,514 29 ,604 29,032 
Totals cee mee 729,715 1,244,001 1,186,683 - 259,343 262,499 


1 Sabiee to Sitter revision. 

During the depression years, capital undertakings and works requiring debenture 
financing were severely curtailed. With the advent of the present War, this policy 
of deferment has been continued, if not further extended, so as to leave the financial 
market as free of municipal borrowings as possible and available to the needs of the 
Dominion Government in meeting its war-financing requirements. As a result, the 
trend of municipal bonded debt in recent years has been downward, as illustrated 
in the above figures for 1940 and 1941. A further significant factor in this regard 
is that the greater part of the total municipal debt is represented by serial or instal- 
ment type debentures, which require yearly repayments of principal. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


Currency—Banking—Insurance 


Currency 


The use of the dollar as a monetary unit was extended throughout the new 
Dominion by the Uniform Currency Act of 1871. The Canadian gold dollar weighs 
25-8 grains, nine-tenths fine gold, and thus contains 23-22 grains of gold. Only very 
limited issues of gold coin have ever been made. British and United States gold coin 
are legal tender in Canada. Subsidiary silver coin is legal tender up to $10; the 
5-cent piece (now made of zinc and copper) is legal tender up to $5; and the 1-cent 
bronze coin, up to 25 cents. Since 1931, the Government has permitted the export 
of gold only under licences issued by the Department of Finance, thus conserving 
the gold resources of the nation to meet the external obligations, and Canadian mines 


now dispose of their gold through the Royal Canadian Mint according to definite 
conditions of purchase. 


Bank Notes.—Under the Bank Act the chartered banks may issue notes of the 
denominations of $5 and multiples thereof to the amount of their paid-up capital. 
This amount was reduced by 5 p.c. per annum for a period of five years from Jan. 1, 
1936, and is to be reduced by 10 p.c. per annum for a period of five years from Jan. 1, 
1941. In case of insolvency, bank notes are a first lien on assets and for over sixty 
years no note holder has lost a dollar. 


In addition to notes of the chartered banks, there are also in circulation notes 
of the Bank of Canada. These notes may be issued to any amount as long as the 


Bank maintains a reserve in gold equal to at least 25 p.c. of its note and deposit 
liabilities (but see p. 188). 


Over-Printing the 
Signatures of the 
Governor and the 
Deputy Governor 
on Banknotes.— 
This is done at 
the Bank of Can- 
ada under closely 

-guarded__ condi- 
tions. 
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Bank Notes Outstanding, Representative Years, 1900-43 
(Yearly Averages) 


Dominion or Chartered ae elay or peas 
Bank of Bank ank o an 
Year Canada Notes Notes Year Canada Notes Notes 
Outstanding Outstanding Outstanding Outstanding 
$ $ $ $ 
1900S eae 26,550,465 AG FS AEF Suet OS On eee 105,275,223; 119,507,306 
LOVO See ae 89,628,569 82,120,303 LOS Je daet um: 141,053,457! 110,259,134 
D2 Os ae ias atone 305 , 806, 288 288,800,379 LOS Ss. csomaoen 161,137,059! 99 , 870,493 
1920 een aeee 204,381,492 178,291,030 LOS OY ae ee 184,904,919! 94,064,907 
LOS 1 Rts eee 153,079,362 141,969,350 TOA Oies eo ave ce eee: 277,095,305 1 91,134,378 
10S 2 A ee Seer 165,878,510 132,165,942 LOD eens oo eeee 406 , 433,409 ! 81,620,753 
LOSS) gee eens 179,217,446 130,362,488 1947, dn ean ce D2 ZoOOT 2052 71,743,242 
OSA leerane nee 190, 261,981 135 RSS 7M LOSE el O43 aie rere MOG 217 42 51,523,607 2 
1935.5 Re eae 1277/3355 540! 125,644,102 


1 Since Mar. 11, 1935, the figures used represent Bank of Canada notes. 2 Ten-month figure. 


Banking 


Banking in Canada began to develop some of the features of a central bank 
system soon after Confederation. These in chronological order are :— 


(1) Central Note Issue, permanently established with the issue of Dominion 
notes under legislation of 1868. 


(2) The Canadian Bankers’ Association, established in 1900 to effect greater 
co-operation in the issue of notes, in credit control, and in various other ways. 


(3) Central Gold Reserves, established in 1913. 


(4) Re-discount Facilities, made a permanent feature of the system in 1923, 
provided the banks with a means of increasing their legal tender cash reserves at will. 


(5) The Bank of Canada, established as a central bank in 1935. 


The Bank of Canada.—Legislation was enacted in 1934 to establish the Bank of 
Canada as a central or bankers’ bank. All of its stock is now vested in the Dominion 
Government. The Bank regulates the statutory cash reserves of the chartered banks, 
which are required to maintain not less than 5 p.c. of their deposit liabilities payable 
in Canadian dollars in the form of deposits with, and notes of, the Bank of Canada. 
The Bank also acts as the fiscal agent of the Dominion of Canada and may, by 
agreement, act as banker or fiscal agent for any province. Bank of Canada notes, 
which are legal tender, are the main source of paper money in Canada and will 
become increasingly so since the chartered banks must gradually reduce their note 
issues to 25 p.c. of their paid-up capital. 

The Bank of Canada is empowered to buy and sell securities in the open market ; 
to discount securities and commercial bills; to fix minimum rates at which it will 
discount; to buy and sell bullion and foreign exchange. Under the Exchange Fund 
Order, 1940, the Bank transferred its reserve of gold to the Foreign Exchange 
Control Board in which Canada’s exchange reserves have now been centralized. 
At the same time the Bank of Canada’s statutory 25 p.c. minimum gold reserve 
requirement against its note and deposit liabilities was temporarily suspended. 


The Canadian Banks and the Dominion’s War Effort.—Because they operate 
for the most part on a nation-wide scale, the chartered banks of Canada from the 
first have been in a position to exercise an extraordinarily potent influence on Canada’s 
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Ration Banking.— 


Ration banking is a 
new and major war- 
time undertaking for 
the banks. It means 
checking, sorting and 
entering thousands 
of ration coupons 
daily. In an aver- 
age week one branch 
alone handles’ as 
many as 400,000 cou- 
pons. 


Courtesy, Royal 
Bank of Canada 


war effort. The experience, resources and organization of these banks, with their 
thousands of branches throughout the ccuntry, have been placed unreservedly at the 
disposal of the Dominion Government, and have been of great assistance not only 
in carrying out much of the administrative work connected with the control of 
measures necessary for the maintenance of financial equilibrium but also for the 
services of experts to assist in operations connected with the financing of war 
operations. 

To-day, the volume of business handled by the banks is on a level phenomenally, 
higher than at any time in their history, yet their staffs of experienced men are much 
smaller than in peace-time, owing to the fact that nearly 7,000 of their younger men 
are serving in the Armed Forces. These men have had to be replaced by women, 
quickly and intensively trained for their work. 

The most onerous war work devolving on the chartered banks has been the 
administration of the regulations of foreign exchange control. These regulations, 
which are numerous and complicated, entail much extra work by the staffs of the 
leading offices, involving as they do explanations to customers, advice as to procedure, 
the filling out of forms and full responsibility for all the innumerable international 
transactions involved. 

Other war work includes handling details connected with the offering and sale 
of Victory Bonds; selling war-savings certificates and war savings stamps; ration- 
coupon banking; establishment of branches at military camps; cashing of innumer- 
able cheques for Government employees and members of the Armed Forces and 
their dependants ; the cashing of coupons for the hundreds of thousands of holders 
of Victory Bonds; the administering of much detail of Canada’s cheque stamp law; 
the collecting and clearing of millions of income tax certificates relative to coupons, 
cheques and other items cashed and received for deposit. 


Commercial Banking.—The branch bank is perhaps the most distinctive feature 
of the Canadian system as it exists to-day, and for a country such as Canada, vast 
in area and with a small population, the plan has proved a good one. A result of 
the growth of branch banks was the development of a partly centralized system. 
The number of chartered banks, which was 36 in 1881 and 34 in 1901, decreased to 
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25 in 1913 and is now only 10, but has been accompanied by a great increase in 
the number of branches. In 1868 there were only 123 branch banks in Canada. By 
1902 the number, including sub-agencies, had grown to 747, by 1916 to 3,198 and by 
1929 to 4,069, but by the beginning of 1943 the number had decreased to 3,129. 
Commencing in 1941, in the effort to conserve manpower, numerous branches of 
the chartered banks have been closed down temporarily, but this has been planned 
between the banks so that no area in Canada is left without adequate banking facilities. 
From 1867 to October, 1943, the total assets have grown from $78,000,000 to 
$5,267,000,000. 


Statistics of Individual Chartered Banks as at Oct. 31, 1943 


Branches Liabili- pees 
in Total ties eres Total Loans nee 
Canada to Liabili- | and Dis-| ,P 
Bank Assets to the : by the 
and Share- Public ties counts Bublic 
Abroad! holders Ms 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 
No. ‘000,000} ’000,000 | 000,000 | ’000,000 | ’000,000 | 000,000 


Banksofentontresal sansa eee 446 15313 75 1,236 Aes tet 266 1,170 
BanksofsNova ecotianeeninacr ice Dig 466 36 428 464 AetS) 391 
Banksoienoronto sect iaeic 165 230 18 211 229 59 206 
Banque Provinciale du Canada. . 134 93 5 87 92 18 85 
Canadian Bank of Commerce... 487 1,003 50 952 1,002 268 900 
RoyaleBbank«. tess.) sneer arene: 622 1,401 55 1,343 1,398 326 275 
Domintonebank: oe eee eee 123 224 14 209 223 67 198 
Banque Canadienne Nationale. . 2S 235 12 22a 233 49 216 
Imperial Bank of Canada....... 171 270 iS) 254 269 73 243 
Barclay’s Bank (Canada)?....... 2 32 2 30 32 4 24 
Totals, Oct., 1943......... - 5,267 282 4,971 5,253 1,245 4,708 
Motals; 19423 ea ser | ee O42 4,400 281 4,102 4,383 1,370 3,834 
Totals; 1941c3. none oe 25850 4,008 279 3,712 3,991 1,403 3,465 
Totals, 19403..............] 2,846 3,707 279 3,411 3,690 1,324 3,180 
Totals, 19393... ........0.| - 25901 3,592 279 3,298 3,578 1,244 3,061 
Totals, 1938?..............| 2,875 3,349 279 3,057 3,336 1,201 2,824 
Totals; 19352) ..0 nee ol 24978 2,957 278 2,668 2,946 1,276 2,427 
‘Totals; 19303.2 0505 0. ease 3,598 3,237 305 2,910 3,215 2,065 2,517 
Motalsy19203 2 eee eee O20 3,064 252 2,784 3,036 1,935 2,438 
Totals, 19103..............-| 256214) “1,211 179 1,019 1,198 870 910 
Totals, 19003.............. 641 460 98 356 454 279 305 
1 As at Dec. 31 of previous year. Does not include sub-agencies. 2 Barclay’s Bank com- 
menced operations in Canada in September, 1929. 3 Averages from the respective monthly 
statements, except in the case of the numbers of branches in Canada and abroad, which are as at 


Deewsie 41911. 


Payroll Line-Up at the Alaska Highway Sub-agency of a Dawson City Branch Bank. 
Courtesy, Canadian Bank of Commerce 


INSURANCE 


The banks of Canada had among them, at the beginning of 1943, 135 branches 
(not including sub-agencies) in foreign countries, mainly in Newfoundland, the West 
Indies, Central and South America. 


Bank Clearings and Bank Debits.—Inter-bank transactions recorded through the 
clearing houses form a valuable indication of the trend of business. However, they 
do not tell the whole story, since numerous transactions between persons who carry 
their accounts in the same bank are not recorded in bank clearings ; also, every amal- 
gamation of banks lessens the total volume of clearings. Again, head-office clearings 
have been effected through the Bank of Canada since Mar. 11, 1935, and this has 
tended to increase exchanges compared with previous years. For these reasons, a 
record of cheques debited to accounts at all branches at clearing-house centres is 
considered to possess greater reliability as a barometer of economic conditions. From 
1929 there was a steady decline to the 1932 level of $25,844,000,000, but in the 
next four years the movement was generally upward, reaching $35,929,000,000 in 
1936. In 1937 and 1938 there were recessions, a slight increase was shown for 1939, 
but for 1940 the increase for the year amounted to 9 p.c., and in 1941 and 1942 
the annual increases over the preceding years amounted to 14 p.c. and 16 p.c., respec- 
tively. Cheque transactions were $38,378,000,000 in the first nine months of 1943, 
representing a gain of 18-8 p.c. over the same period of the preceding year. The 
economic expansion, due mainly to war production, was the chief cause of the 
acceleration in deposit turnover. 


Bank Debits at the Clearing-House Centres, by Economic Areas, 1938-42 


Economic Area 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Maritime Prov- 
ITICCS eae eee 639 , 682 ,953 679 ,947 ,972 824,489 , 836 940,712,152] 1,075, 736,890 
Quebec.......... 9,965,182,391] 9,820,399,452] 9,973,060, 607/11 ,068, 666, 580/12, 751,093,627 
Ontario..........]/13,810,063,008]13,618,490, 448/15, 384,403, 480/18, 214, 788, 841/22, 136, 164, 250 


Prairie Provinces..| 4,572,383,521] 5,478,229,87S5| 6,118,407,201| 6,591,645,027| 6,722,376,622 
British Columbia.] 1,937,050,859} 2,020,284,080} 2,137,113,355| 2,427,144,584) 2,840,882,813 


Totals....... 30,924,362, 732/31, 617,351, 831/34,437 ,474, 479/39 , 242 ,957,184/45,526, 254, 202 


Insurance 


Life Insurance.—The life insurance business was introduced into Canada by 
companies from the British Isles and the United States of America about the middle 
of the nineteenth century. By 1875 there were at least 26 companies, and possibly 
several more, competing for the available business in Canada, as against 41 active 
companies registered by the Dominion and a few provincial companies in 1942. Of 
the 41 active companies registered by the Dominion, 28 were Canadian, 3 British, 
and 10 foreign. 

As a result of the adaptation of life insurance policies to the needs of the public, 
and of the growing wealth of the country, the increase in the amount of life insurance 
in force has been remarkable. In 1869 the total life insurance in force in Canada, 
by Dominion registered companies, was only $35,680,000 as compared with approxi- 
mately $7,876,000,000 at the end of 1942. This latter figure was equal to $684-47 per 
head of population. In addition, there was $196,000,000 of fraternal insurance in force 
by Dominion licensees and $187,000,000 of insurance in force by provincial licensees. 
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Thus the total life insurance in force in the Dominion at the end of 1942 was 
approximately $8,259,000,000. The premium income from Canadian business of all 
Dominion registered companies (not including fraternal benefit societies) increased 


from $90,000,000 in 1920 to $221,000,000 in 1930, but decreased to $216,000,000 in 1942. 


Fire Insurance.*—Fire insurance in Canada began with the establishment of 
agencies by British fire insurance companies. These agencies were usually situated 
in the seaports and operated by local merchants. The oldest existing agency of a 
British company is that of the Phoenix Fire Office of London, now the Phoenix 
Assurance Co., Ltd., which opened at Montreal in 1804. 

The Halifax Fire Insurance Co. is the first purely Canadian company of which 
any record is obtainable. Founded in 1809 as the Nova Scotia Fire Association, 
it was chartered in 1819 and operated in the Province of Nova Scotia until 1919, 
when it was granted a Dominion licence. 

The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the year ended Dec. 31, 1942, 
shows that at that date there were 263 fire insurance companies doing business in 
Canada under Dominion licences, of which. 58 were Canadian, 70 were British, and 
135 were foreign companies, whereas in 187 5, the first year for which authentic records 
were collected by the Insurance Department, 27 companies operated in Canada—11 
Canadian, 13 British, and 3 United States. The proportionate increase in the number 
of British and foreign companies from 59 to 78 p.c. of the total number is a very 
marked point of difference between fire and life insurance in Canada, the latter being 
carried on very largely by Canadian companies. 

The enormous increase since 1869 (the earliest year for which statistics are 
available) in the fire insurance in force is due, no doubt, partly to the growth of the 
practice of insurance; but it is also important as an indication of the growth of the 
value of insurable property in the country, and thus throws light upon the expansion 
of the national wealth of Canada. By 1880, companies with Dominion licences had 
fire insurance totalling $411,564,271; by 1900, the one-thousand-million-dollar mark 
had almost been reached, and by 1930, the total stood at $9,672,997,000. At the end 
of 1942, besides $12,565,212,694 of fire insurance in force in companies with Dominion 
licences, there was also $1,528,390,541 in force in companies with provincial licences, 
or about $14,084,689,487 in force with companies, associations, or underwriters 
licensed to transact business in Canada. 


Miscellaneous Insurance.—Miscellaneous insurance now includes among other 
classes in Canada: accident (including personal accident, public liability and employ- 
ers’ liability) ; aircraft; automobile; boiler; credit; earthquake; explosion; falling 
aircraft; forgery; guarantee; hail; inland transportation; live stock; personal 
property ; plate glass ; real property ; sickness ; sprinkler leakage ; theft ; title ; weather 
and windstorm. Whereas, in 1880, 18 companies were licensed for such insurance, 
in 1942 there were 267 companies, of which 59 were Canadian, 72 British and 136 
foreign. 

The total net premium income of Dominion-registered companies for 1942 was 
$49,427,756 and the most important class of miscellaneous insurance, according to 
the amount of premiums received, was automobile insurance, which has greatly 
increased during the past twenty-one years although decreases were shown for a 
few years prior to 1935, there has been an increase each year from 1935 to 1941; in 
1942 there was a decrease over 1941 in automobile premium income. As recently 


*1942 figures are from the Insurance Abstract. 1942. 
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The Victory Nickel Gets Its Colour- 
ing.—The gold colour is obtained 
by the process of acid-dipping 
followed by a wash in aluminum 
colanders. Below: The ‘‘Tombac’”’ 
Five-Cent Piece Coined in Janu- 
ary, 1943.—On the reverse side, 
the morse code, which reads 
clockwise from the bottom centre, 
symbolizes the slogan ‘“‘We win 
when we work willingly”’. 


Courtesy, National Film Board and 
Royal Canadian Mint 


‘as 1910, the premium income 
of companies doing an auto- 
mobile insurance business 
was only $80,466; in 1916 it 
was $909,503 and in 1942, 
$20,292,516. The premium 
income of combined accident 
and sickness insurance came 
second with $5,847,877. Per- 
sonal property insurance was 
third in 1942 with $3,412,987. 
The premium income of all 
accident and sickness insur- 
ance combined totalled 
$15,991,544. 

Canadian Government Annuities—The Government Annuities Act authorizes 
the issue of Government annuities in order to encourage the people of Canada to 
provide, during the earning periods of their lives, for old age. A Canadian Govern- 
ment annuity is a yearly income of from $10 to $1,200, either payable for life, or 
guaranteed for 10, 15 or 20 years and payable for life thereafter. Annuities may 
be either deferred or immediate, and may be purchased individually or by associated 
groups operating under retirement plans. 

From the inception of the Act until Mar. 31, 1943, the total number of individual 
annuity contracts and certificates under group contracts issued was 90,350. The net 
receipts for the entire period totalled $212,150,686. 
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On Mar. 31, 1943, there were in effect 81,627 contracts and certificates. Annuity 
was payable under 26,361 of these and annuity was still deferred under 55,266. The 
total amount of annuity payable under the vested contracts was $10,451,286 and the 
value of outstanding annuities, both immediate and deferred, was $190,298,479, this 
being also the balance at credit of the Annuities Fund as of Mar. 31, 1943. 


Loan and Trust Companies 


The principal function of loan companies is the lending of funds on first mortgages 
on real estate, the money thus made available for development purposes being secured 
mainly by the sale of debentures to the investing public and by savings department 
deposits. Of the loan companies under provincial charters, the majority operate 
largely in the more prosperous farming communities. 

The number of loan and savings societies in operation and making returns to the 
Government at Confederation was 19, with an aggregate paid-up capital of $2,110,403 
and deposits of $577,299. In 1942 there were 43 loan companies that reported, with a _ 
paid-up capital of $36,013,844 (Dominion companies $19,038,552 and provincial 
companies $16,975,292). 

The reserve funds of all real-estate-mortgage loan companies at the end of 1942 
were $22,914,797. (Dominion companies $13,446,952 and provincial companies 
$9,467,845) ; liabilities to the public $123,007,266 (Dominion companies $92,976,410 
and provincial companies $30,030,856) ; and liabilities to shareholders $61,926,181 
(Dominion companies $33,736,964 and provincial companies $28,189,217). 

Trust companies act as executors, trustees, and administrators under wills or, 
by appointment, as trustees under marriage or other settlements, as agents or attor- 
neys in the management of the estates of the living, as guardians of minors or 
incapable persons, as financial agents for municipalities and companies and, where 
so appointed, as authorized trustees in bankruptcy. 

The aggregate total assets of the trust companies of Canada at the end of 1942 
were $2,961,450,303 as compared with $805,000,000 in 1922 (the earliest year for 
which figures are available). The bulk of these assets ($2,735,788,564 in 1942) was 
represented by estates, trusts and agency funds. The assets of Dominion companies 
in 1942 amounted to $348,250,993 and of provincial companies to $2,613,199,310. 


Small Loans Companies and Money-Lenders 


The small loans companies, 3 in number and incorporated in recent years by the 
Parliament of Canada, make small loans of $500 or less on the promissory notes of 
borrowers, additionally secured, in most cases, by endorsements or chattel mortgages. 
Such companies, at the end of 1942, had an aggregate paid-up capital. of $3,734,250; 
reserve funds, $594,589; borrowed money, $2,572,615; other liabilities, $2,158,808; 
small loans made, $16,797,124; small loans balances, $8,485,589. 

On Jan. 1, 1940, the Small Loans Act, 1939 (c. 23, 3 George VI) passed by the 
Parliament of Canada, came into force under which licensed money-lenders making 
personal loans of $500 or less are limited to a rate of cost of loan of 2 p.c. per month 
on outstanding balances and unlicensed lenders to a rate of 12 p.c. per annum, 
including interest and charges of every description. As at Dec. 31, 1942, there were 
69 licences issued under the Small Loans Act, 1939, of which 3 were issued to small 
loans companies and 66 to money-lenders. The 66 money-lenders made personal 
loans in 1942 of $8,838,864 and at the end of that year had outstanding small loans 
balances of $4,704,257. 
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Education 


Canada’s constitution assigns public education, except in the case of the native 
Indian population, to the jurisdiction of the Provincial Governments. A system of 
public elementary and secondary education, financed mainly by local school authori- 
ties (of which there are about 23,500), but assisted by provincial grants, has developed 
in each province. Since 1913 the Dominion Government has provided certain grants 
to the provinces for education—first, in aid of agricultural instruction ; later, technical 
education and, since 1937, for the training of unemployed youth. Yet, in spite of 
provincial and Dominion assistance, more than 80 p.c. of the cost of operating the 
schools is met by local school authorities, the source of revenue being almost entirely 
by taxation on real estate. 


There are some private schools in all provinces, i.e., schools that are not con- 
ducted by publicly elected or publicly appointed boards, and not financed out of 
public money, but their enrolment amounts to only about 4 p.c. of the total. In the 
realm of higher education, six provinces have each a provincially supported university 
and the remaining three have each one or more colleges supported by provincial 
funds, but in most of them there is a considerable number of students in private, 
endowed, or denominational colleges. 


Summary Statistics of Education in Canada, 1941 


Note.—Figures in even hundreds are approximate only. 


Type of School or Course Institutions Pupils Teachers Expenditure 
No. No. No. $ 
Provincially Controlled Schools— 
Ordinary and technical day schools.... 32,800 2,082,487 76,350 |) 
FSVeEnin gesChOOls acre ewtr: ciccte cee ee 43 93 ,944 PRINS 
Correspondence courses..............: 8 23,568 350 |;129,000,000 
SpecialUschoolS; ww. emt ara cass she 20 5,088 500 
Normalischoolssanceiance ae eae. 81 6,468 882 
Privately Controlled Schools— ; 
Ordinaryiday SCnoolssa. oe ora ae 853 89,798 4,976 |\ 5 600.00 
Business training schools.............. 184 19,356 656 If : ,000 
Dominion Indian Schools.............. 370 17,425 580 1,908 ,274 
Universities and Colleges— 
RrepatatonvsCOursesieaaar ioe bie ees 601 19,885 1,369 |) 
Courses of university standard........ 155 48,835 5.198 \ 21,000,000 
Other courses at university............ 101 40,674 ? 
HOtCa1S Seater eee use ae eee 35,000 2,447 ,528 93,000 | 156,500, 000 


1 Includes only affiliated schools that are not enumerated in ‘‘Courses of university standard”’. 


The Schools in War-time 


Schools that opened in Canada for the school year 1943-44 were somewhat 
depleted as to both staff and students but as compared with many other countries, 
most of them did open and were able to carry on without danger to the health 
and safety of the children. : 
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Listening to the CBC 
School Broadcasts in 
the Class Room. 


Courtesy, Canadian 
Broadcasting 
Corporation 


Some, particularly high schools, opened a few weeks late in order that the 
older children might help with the harvest and related seasonal industries. Older 
pupils are fewer than in normal years—at ages 18 and over, not more than half as 
numerous. At all ages over 14 years there is a considerable depletion in numbers, 
alike among girls and boys. In 1942-43 the enrolment of these older children was 
20 p.c. less than four years earlier. Opportunities for employment of urban children 
and the need for farm children to help at home seem to have been the main reasons. 


In recent years there have been two important compulsory school-attendance 
Acts. An Act of 1941 in New Brunswick abolished “local option” in the matter 
of obligatory attendance and made it universal in the Province. An Act of 1943 in 
Quebec made school attendance compulsory in that Province for the first time. 


Against the reduced school enrolment the great volume of technical teaching 
being done within the Armed Forces and under the War Emergency Training 
Program must be considered (see p. 148). 


Teachers as well as pupils have left the schools in large numbers to join the 
Armed Forces or to enter other employment. This movement became so serious 
that an Order in Council was passed in June, 1943, “freezing” teachers in their 
profession. It provides that no person presently engaged as a teacher in a school, 
college or university which is not carried on for gain, can leave teaching except for 
active service in the Armed Forces or employment in agriculture unless by special 
permit from a Selective Service Officer. 


Objection to this measure was taken by the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, 
particularly on account of low salary levels prevailing in rural schools and the 
absence of any legal obligation on the part of school boards to pay the cost-of- 
living bonus that is general in industry. It was pointed out that average monthly 
salaries for the teachers of one-room schools vary in the different provinces from 
about $40 to $70, rates which make present-day factory workers’ earnings par- 
ticularly attractive. 
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Learning to Become 
a Skilled Workman 
in a Technical 
School. 


Courtesy, National 
Film Board 


Plans for Post-War Education 


During 1943 a committee of the Canada and Newfoundland Education Associa- 
tion published a report on “educational needs in the Dominion of Canada”, recom- 
mending goals to be striven for in the years immediately ahead. Raising the level 
of teachers’ salaries was seen as the need requiring the greatest financial outlay 
and other expenditures for the equalization of rural and urban educational opportunity 
were seen as the second greatest. Large outlays for health services through the 
schools came third, and the establishment of special classes for exceptional children, 
fourth. Altogether, it was considered that present annual expenditures on schools 
should be doubled and that, in addition, substantial capital expenditures were required 
for new building and the replacement of unsatisfactory plant. 


Important recommendations affecting the universities in particular were the 
establishment of scholarship systems and the establishment of 150 junior colleges 
at suitable locations throughout the country. The field of university education, as 
such, was not included in the survey. 


In the matter of education beyond the usual ages of school leaving, the two 
major recommendations were: greatly extended public library service; and com- 
pulsory school attendance to the age of 16 and part-time attendance to the age of 18. 
It was considered, too, that the work of the Canadian Association for Adult Educa- 
tion should receive increased support. 


Copies of the 80-page document may be obtained from the Secretary, Canada 
and Newfoundland Education Association, Ontario College of Education, Toronto. 


Education for the Armed Forces 


With the establishment of a Directorate of Army Education in the spring of 
1943, all three Armed Services became interested in the promotion of general educa- 
tion. An Education Section was established in the R.C.A.F. in 1942, and a Depart- 
ment of Naval Education in 1941. All three agencies draw upon the assistance of 
the Canadian Legion Educational Services, organized in the winter of 1939-40. 
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The typical Education Officer in the Services is a university graduate with 
teaching experience in secondary schools. Duties vary somewhat between the 
Services, but include in all cases the organization of discussion groups and some 
responsibility for making educational books available. Through the medium of 
Canadian Legion Educational Services it is now possible for the Education Officer to 
direct the men of his unit to correspondence courses at all levels from the most 
elementary to university graduation. Provincial Departments of Education and 
universities in all parts of the country have co-operated to make this possible. 

By the end of 1943 something like 100,000 men had been discharged from the 
Armed Forces. Provision for them, and for those who will be demobilized later, to 
resume their education is being administered by the Rehabilitation Branch of the 
Department of Pensions and National Health. It is anticipated that the plan will 
result in a heavy post-war enrolment, especially in universities and technical schools. 


The Universities 


University enrolment has been characterized by increases in Engineering and 
Applied Science, Medicine and Dentistry in which there has been acceleration of 
courses and governmental financial aid to students. Enrolment in Arts Colleges is 
reduced and their staffs have been depleted by loans to Government Departments 
for the duration of the War, but except at the post-graduate level approximately 
the usual range of work is being carried on. Their situation reflects the policy of 
the Government expressed in a published letter of the Prime Minister to the Cana- 
dian Social Science Research Council in 1943: “I wish to express on behalf of the 
Government our recognition of the importance to our future as a nation, and to the 
cause for which we are fighting, of the maintenance of the liberal tradition of 
education in the humanities”. ; 

Courses of training for the Armed Services have been conducted on many of the 
university campuses, and numerous university residences have been placed at their 
disposal. - 


Education by Radio 


One of the significant developments in the field of adult education during the 
past two or three years has been the increased organized use of radio as a medium. 
The National Farm Radio Forum, sponsored jointly by the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, the Canadian Association for Adult Education and the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture, is reported to have had something like 2,000 organized 
listening groups throughout the country during the winter of 1942-43. Study material 
is supplied to the groups in advance of the broadcasts. A series of broadcasts on 
the general theme of post-war reconstruction, in the present winter, has enlisted the 
co-operation of numerous national organizations. 

Radio is coming into increased use, too, in the schools through the co-operation 
of the CBC and the Provincial Departments of Education. For the first time in 
the winter of 1942-43 there was a series of national school broadcasts. At the annual 
meeting of the Canada and Newfoundland Education Association in 1943 it was 
proposed that a National Advisory Council on School Broadcasting should be 
established. 
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Public Libraries 


The volume of public library reading is less than it was ten years ago, and has 
declined particularly in adult fiction during the war years. One reason for the war- 
time decline lies in the number of readers who, by joining the Armed Services, have 
gone out of reach of the libraries—to training centres, defence areas, overseas, etc. 
Moreover, there has been no general plan by means of which librarians could provide 
a compensating service to enlisted readers. Some library boards out of local resources 
have made special attempts to meet the library problem of training centres in or near 
their cities, but in the main the provision of reading material for service personnel 
has been left to voluntary agencies. Other reasons for the decline in public hbrary 
reading lie in the increased facilities offered by bookstores and department stores 
in the larger cities where for a small fee the latest fiction is made available. The 
magazine and newspaper press, too, is steadily increasing the standard of its fiction 
and educational material, so that it would not be correct to conclude that reading 
is less popular or less widely indulged in than formerly. 


The use of public libraries by children shows an increase. The newer school 
programs of study, placing less reliance on a few text books and recommending 
access to a wide selection of books, have much to do with this. Many libraries make 
provision for story hours or classes to be conducted on the library premises, while 
others have members of the library staff visit the schools. 


Selective Service orders of the summer of 1943, concerning compulsory transfer 
of workers to more essential employment, are reported by some of the larger libraries 
to have made it extremely difficult for them to maintain service. Under normal 
circumstances, Canadian public libraries circulate fewer than half as many books 
per capita of the total population as do libraries in the United States and Britain. 
Under present circumstances the difference seems likely to become wider. 


Pupils in an Ontario Secondary School Taking Training in Aerial Navigation. 
Courtesy, Toronto Star Newspaper Service 


His Majesty the King, with General MacNaughton and the Hon. Vincent Massey, High Commissioner 
for Canada, reviewing Troops and Nursing Sisters of one of the Canadian Corps in England. 


Courlesy, Toronto Star Newspaper Service 
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| In August 1943, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt visited Ottawa. He‘was the first 
President of the United States to officially visit 
the Capital City of the Dominion while hoiding 
office, and is shown in the picture with the 
Governor General of Canada at Government 
House, Ottawa. Here he received the Honorary 
Degree of LL.D. from London University, England. 


[ont 


The Eighth Anglo-American War 
Conference, Quebec, and 
the Montreal UNRRA Conference 


NEVER before in its history has Canada been the scene of 
two meetings of such deep significance to the whole world 
as those that took place in sequence at the cities of Quebec and 
Montreal during the early autumn of 1944. 


The Conferences, superficially unrelated, were in essence deeply 
linked together—the purpose of the one centred on bringing about 
the destruction of the enémy in the Pacific; that of the other was 
to consider means of restoring the broken countries of Europe as 
they are liberated. 


The oneness of the modern world and its problems, and the 
srowing need for development of an international consciousness 
has been emphasized by the deep tragedy of two wars within the 
short space of a quarter of a century. It isa sad reflection that about 
one-third of the thirty-year period immediately passed has been 
occupied in a frenzy of fighting, slaughter, and the destruction of 
the work of centuries of upbuilding. The Conferences that took 
place in Canada in early September, 1944, are an omen that the 
coming peace will find ways and means of bettering co-operation 
between all peoples for the good of all people. 


FORMER ANGLO-AMERICAN 
CONFERENCES 


. Atlantic Conference - - ~- Aug. 14, 1941 
. Washington Conference - Dec. 22-28, 1941 
. Washington Conference - ~- June 18, 1942 
. Casablanca Conference - - Jan. 14-24, 1943 
. Washington Conference - ~- May 11, 1943 
. Quebec Conference - - ~- Aug. 10-24, 1943 
. Cairo Conference - - - Nov. 22-26, 1943 
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foreword 


a 


( i growth in popularity of this Handbook 


since the series was placed on an annual basis in 
1930; its extensive use by official and semt-ofhcial 
bodies in regular and special editions; its distribution 
in large numbers at international exhibitions; its 
translation into various languages for use in differ- 
ent parts of the world where Canada is ofhcially 
represented; and its use, by special permission, in 
financial and commercial houses for distribution to 
their clients; all attest to the need that exists for 
a brief and attractive economic handbook of the 
Dominion. 

The current reports of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics deal in great detail with the subjects of 
population, production, external and internal trade, 
transportation, education, etc., but they are intended 
mainly for those who are specially interested in 
particular phases of our national life. The Canada 
‘Year Book, which summarizes these and other official 
publications, is essentially a book of reference, and 
is of too detailed a character for wide distribution. 
The present publication is the result of an effort to 
survey the current Canadian situation and especially 
the effect the War has had on Canadian economy— 
comprehensively but at the same time succinctly 
—in a popular and attractive form, and at a cost 
that makes possible its use on a general scale. 


ye UL.- Dae [irr 039. 


Minister of Trade and Commerce. 
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PREEA LOR YaNOFE 


This Handbook has been prepared and edited 
in the Year Book Branch of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics from material that has, in the main, 
been. obtained from the different Branches of the 
Bureau. In certain special fields information has 
been kindly contributed by other branches of the 
Government Service. 

The Handbook is planned to cover the general 
economic situation tn Canada, the weight of 
emphasis heing placed from year to year on those 
aspects that are currently of most importance, since 
there 1s not space to deal adequately with all. A 
review of Canada’s War Effort and the Development 
of the Canadian Economy in 1944 precedes the 
chapter material. The special article following this 
review deals with The Iron-Ore Developments at 
Steep Rock and Their Importance to Canada. It 
has been specially written for the Handbook by 
H.C. Rtkaby, A.I.M.E., Deputy Minister of Mines 
for Ontario, Toronto. 


S. A. CUDMORE, 
Dominion Statistician. 
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THIRTEEN FACTS... 


1. Canada declared war against Germany Sept. 10, 1939. 
She declared war against Japan on Pearl Harbour Day, Dec. 7, 
1941. 


2. Of Canada’s 11,506,655 population (Census of 1941) 
over 1,000,000 have entered the Armed Forces, including over 
45,000 women. The Armed Forces have taken about 38 p.c. of 
all Canadian males between the ages of 18 and 45. At the out- 
break of war, Canadian Armed Forces totalled 10,200. 


3. Of the 1,000,000 Canadians who have entered the 
Armed Forces, less than 7 p.c. have failed to volunteer for 
service anywhere in the world. 


4. Canadian war industries have employed another 
1,000,000 men and women, or about 10 p.c. of total population. 
Canada ranks fourth among the United Nations as a producer 
of weapons and war materials, production in 1943 totalling 
$2,738,000,000 against $310,000,000 in 1939-40. 


5. Canada is one of the foremost providers of food for the 
United Nations. About 500,000 men and women have left 
Canadian farms for the Armed Forces and for war plants, but 
farm output has increased more than 40 p.c. Food shipped from 
Canada to Britain in 1943 was 215 p.c. of the 1939 total value; 
to Africa and Asia, 569 p.c.; to the United States, 259 p.c. 


6. All Canadian war costs have been, and are being, met 
inside Canada, over 60 p.c. by taxes and the balance in war 
loans subscribed by Canadians; 97 p.c. of the funded debt is 
held in Canada. Canada has paid cash for every item from the 
United States since the War began in 1939. 


7. Canada has taken no Lend-Lease or similar help. On the | 
contrary, she has extended such help to other United Nations 
through her Mutual Aid legislation, which is the Canadian 
version of Lend-Lease. Mutual Aid given by Canada to other 
nations, plus earlier war-time contributions and financial 
assistance, amounted to over $3,400,000,000 at Mar. 31, 1944, 
and is now approaching $4,200,000,000. This is close to one- 
quarter of Canada’s total war cost. 


about Canada’s War Effort 


8. Latest Lend-Lease and Mutual Aid official reports were, 
respectively, for twelve months to Feb. 29, 1944, and for ten 
months to Mar. 31, 1944. These reports indicate that, in per- 
centage of national incomes, Mutual Aid given by Canada was 
about 12-4 p.c. and Lend-Lease was about 6-8 p.c. On a per 
capita basis, Canadians were giving $7-93 a month in Mutual 
Aid while Lend-Lease was about $6-35 a month. 


9. First Canadian Army, fighting in northwest Europe 
under General Crerar, includes a Canadian Corps of three 
divisions plus corps and army troops. Another Canadian Corps 
of two divisions and a tank brigade, plus corps and army troops, 
is fighting in Italy with the British Eighth Army. Canadians 
have also fought at Hong Kong, Dieppe, the Aleutians, Sicily, . 
and in commando operations. 


10. Air attacks on Europe are commonly described as 
British and American, but Canadians comprise one-quarter of 
all aircrew under R.A.F. command in Europe and the Mediter- 
ranean. The Royal Canadian Air Force has 42 squadrons over- 
seas. For every Canadian in R.C.A.F. aircrew there are another 
10 to 11 Canadians in R.A.F. aircrew. 


11. The Royal Canadian Navy had 15 ships at the out- 
break of war in 1939 and now has over 800—a 53-fold increase. 
Up to 1944, the R.C.N. did half of North Atlantic convoy 
protection and during the summer all of it. 


12. Canada is now third of the United Nations in naval 
power and fourth in air power. 


13. Canada is the world’s foremost producer of nickel, 
asbestos, platinum, radium, and newsprint paper. She is second 
in aluminum, wood-pulp, and hydro-electric power. She is now 
second only to the United States in building cargo ships. She 
is third in producing copper, lead, and zinc. Since the War began 
she has increased her output of aluminum by over 500 p.c., pig 
iron and steel by 98 p.c., pulpwood by 33 p.c., hydro power by 
23 p.c. and coal by 13 p.c. 


Canada’s War Effort and the Development 
of the Canadian Economy in 1944 


The War Effort 


The steps taken by Canada immediately 
on the outbreak of war in September, 1939, 
to fight Nazism and organize the Canadian 
economy for an “all-out” war effort, as wel: 
as subsequent events up to the end of 1943 are 
covered in earlier editions of this Handbook. 

During 1944 the Allies have pushed the 
War inside the boundaries of Germany 
Driving through Europe sometimes at top 
speed, sometimes little faster than inch by 
inch, Allied armies are advancing on the 
Reich from every direction. With Russia 
pressing from the east and invading Norway 
on the north, and other Allied forces attack- 
ing from Netherlands, Belgian and French 
soil, as well as hammering through Italy, 
Greece and Yugoslavia, the noose is being 
drawn more tightly around the enemy. Since 


The Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, the beginning of June, 1944, fifteen European 
P.C., M.P., Prime Minister capitals have been freed from Nazi domina- 
of Canada. ‘5 
ion. 


Copyright, Karsh, Ottawa As regards the Canadian Armed Forces, 


the spotlight has fallen on the work of the 
Canadian ground troops, especially the Canadian First Army who have been helping 
in the attack on the Western Wall. Their first major action was the capture of 
Carpiquet which preceded the bloody battle of Caen, pivotal point of Germany’s 
defence system below the Seine. The unrelenting efforts of British and Canadian 
soldiers in holding the great mass of some of Hitler’s best troops at Caen enabled 
the United States Forces to sweep through Normandy and Brittany (see p. 15). 


The First Canadian Army went into battle in the drive from Caen to Falaise, 
one of the pivotal moves in the French campaign. This opened the way for the 
Allied advance to the Seine and Paris. In the Allied push through the Lowlands, 
the Canadian Army was placed on a left flank position and assigned the task of 
capturing the Channel ports and mopping up enemy pockets along the way. Rouen, 
Le Havre, Dieppe, Boulogne, Calais, Ostend, all fell before the offensive of the 
Canadians and units of other nations fighting under Canadian command. But, 
though the operations of the Army in France and Belgium have been prominently 
in the public eye, the Royal Canadian Navy and the Royal Canadian Air Force 
have added to their laurels in equally important, if less spectacular, ways. Details 
of these operations are given at pp. 13-14 and 15-16. The British Commonwealth Air 


~<— The Peace Tower, Parliament Buildings, Ottawa. 
Photo by E. M. Finn, National Film Board 
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Canadian Soldiers Landing in Normandy.—More than 100 R.C.N. ships and nearly 10,000 
Canadian officers and men took part in D-Day operations. The work of the R.C.N. still 
goes on as men and supplies continue to pour into Europe. 


R.C.N. Photo 


Training Plan has been one of Canada’s most outstanding contributions to the success 
of Allied air strength. The Plan is to come to an end in March, 1945, and will by 
then have graduated 224,296 trainees, of whom 163,797 are Canadians. 

Canada has taken part in several conferences of world importance during 1944. 
In April the Canadian Prime Minister went to London to attend the first war-time 
conference of Commonwealth Prime Ministers. At that meeting Commonwealth 
affairs were discussed against a background of international world organization 
and post-war policy. While in London, Prime Minister King addressed a joint 
session of the two Houses of Parliament. 

In September, Quebec was for the second time the scene of a meeting between 
Prime Minister Churchill and President Roosevelt. They and their combined Chiefs 
of Staff discussed phases of the war relating to the final overthrow of Germany and 
the campaign against Japan. Representing Canada as host at the Conference, Prime 
Minister King also attended the sessions. A special meeting of the War Committee 
of the Canadian Cabinet was held in Quebec during the Conference so that Mr. 
Churchill, his advisers, and the British and Canadian Chiefs of Staff could attend 
to discuss Canada’s participation in the Pacific War. 

A Canadian representation attended the July conference on world monetary policy 
which was held at Bretton Woods, New Hampshire. At this conference plans were 
drawn up for the stabilization of international currency and trade after the War. 
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Post-war civil aviation was the subject of two important conferences during 
the autumn. Officials of British Commonwealth Governments met at Montreal to 
discuss problems relating to establishment of air routes between British Common- 
wealth countries. Canadian representatives also attended the International Con- 
ference on Civil Aviation Problems at Chicago in November, at which Canada 
presented a draft international agreement which was in effect a compromise between 
British and United States aims. 


During the autumn the United Kingdom, United States, Soviet Union and China 
sent delegations to Dumbarton Oaks,: Washington, D.C., to. discuss plans for an 
international organization for the maintenance of peace and security. Although 
Canada had no separate representation at the conference, the draft proposals will 
receive full study by Canada, and the Prime Minister has commended them “to the 
careful and earnest study of the people of Canada”. 

In September, 1944, the city of Montreal was the scene of the second session of 
the Council of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. The 
Canadian Minister Plenipotentiary at Washington, who headed the Canadian Delega- 
tion at the session and was also Chairman of the Committee on Policy, was elected 
to permanent chairmanship of the session. Of Canada’s pledged contribution of 
$76,000,000, 90 p.c. will be in the form of a credit for foodstuffs and vital supplies to 
countries ravaged by the enemy. The form of a large proportion of this contribution 
has already been arranged, including a cash contribution of $7,700,000 (Canadian 
funds). 

Canada is also giving help to the United Nations through its Mutual Aid Act 
which was passed in May, 1943. It provides for the distribution of Canadian war 
supplies, including war equipment, raw materials and foodstuffs, to the United 
Nations on the basis of strategic need. Each country receiving Canadian war supplies 
pays for as much as it can, and the remainder is delivered under Mutual Aid. 
Separate agreements have been negotiated by Canada with the United Kingdom, 
Australia, Soviet Russia, China, the Provisional Government of France and India. 
Included in the $800,000,000 appropriation for the fiscal year ending Mar. 31, 1945, 
is Canada’s contribution to UNRRA. Mutual Aid expenditures in the year ended 
Mar. 31, 1944, exceeded $912,600,000. 

Canada’s expanding international stature is reflected in the growth of its diplo- 
niatic representation abroad. In November, 1943, it was decided to elevate to embassy 
rank the missions to the United States, Russia, China, and Brazil. During 1944 
ambassadors have also been appointed to Chile, Mexico, and Peru. When the Goy- 
ernment of Canada, along with the Governments of the United Kingdom and the 
United States, recognized officially the Government of General Charles de Gaulle 
in France, the Canadian Mission in Paris was given the status of an embassy. An 
ambassador has also been appointed to Belgium. 

Canada has maintained the position of the United Nations’ fourth largest pro- 
ducer of war supplies and is among the leading traders of the world : Canadian economy 
has been and still is geared to all-out effort. On the home front controls have been 
continued—controls aimed at maintaining an adequate flow and orderly distribution 
of essential civilian supplies while holding down consumer prices (see pp. 27-29). 
Every effort has been made to prevent inflation. From August, 1939, to October, 
1944, the over-all increase in the cost of living was 17-7 p.c., but only 2 p.c. of this 
increase has taken place in the three years since November, 1941, when the general 
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price ceiling was adopted. Parts of the general stabilization picture have included 
rationing, heavier taxation, war savings, manpower and wage controls, subsidies, 
allocations and consumer credit regulations. 


The increasing activity of the Armed Forces and expanding production of equip- 
ment and supplies vital to the United Nations have necessitated an increased program 
of Government spending. Two Victory Loans during 1944 have netted the Govern- 
ment more than $2,900,000,000. ; 

What is considered to be one of the most advanced and comprehensive rehabilita- 
tion programs for men and women in the Armed Forces has been planned and is 
already being put into operation in Canada. Each of the Services has its personnel 
counsellors to advise on post-war training and positions available. An extensive 
scheme for guiding demobilized persons has been worked out, and every man and 
woman will have the benefit of expert advice before resuming civilian life. A general: 
and extensive system of war service gratuities, rehabilitation grants, re-establishment 
grants of special living allowances while taking training or further schooling of some 
kind has also been planned for men and women of the Canadian Forces. 


Virtually all the legislation dealt with in the 1944 session of Parliament con- 
cerned problems of reconstruction and rehabilitation in the post-war period. Acts 
were passed which seek to provide increased employment opportunities in the period 
after the War; to help business, industry, fishing and agriculture in the shift from 
a war-time to a peace-time economy ; to provide additional measures of social welfare 
and improve the administration of those already on the Statute Books; to broaden 
the veterans’ rehabilitation and re-establishment program; and finally tu give an 
indication of Canada’s willingness to make certain international commitments as a 
member of the United Nations. 


Legislation was also passed for the setting up of three new Government Depart- 
ments (see pp. 37-38). 

Details of the various developments of Canada’s war effort are given in the 
following sections of this Introduction. 


HM. C:Si2Uee7ain- dear 
Commissioned as a 
ship of the Royal 
Canadian Navy at 
a Ceremony held in 
New York Harbour 
on Trafalgar Day, 
Oct. 22, 1944.—Ori- 
ginally commis- 
sioned in 1942, 
this 8,000-ton 
cruiser was trans- 
ferred by the Royal 
Navy after gallant 
war services. A 
ship of the Mauri- 
tius class, she is 
549 feet long, 
mounts 12 six-inch 
guns, 8 four-inch 
anti-aircraft guns, 
16 smaller guns and 
has 3 aircraft with 
one catapult. 


R.C.N. Photo 


hee 


H.M.C.S. Assiniboine, a ‘‘River 
Class” destroyer, laying a smoke 
screen during the bombardment 
of the French Coast. 


R.C.N. Photo 


The Navy.—Primarily concerned in the opening years of the War with the 
protection of North Atlantic shipping, the year 1944 saw the Royal Canadian Navy 
reach a stage in its expansion which enabled it not only to carry out its major purpose 
of escorting convoys on a greater scale than ever before, but also to assume the 
offensive and join in direct attacks on the enemy. 


Canada’s share in history’s greatest sea-borne invasion—that of the Normandy 
Coast—was more than 100 ships and nearly 10,000 officers and men. Canadian mine- 
sweeping flotillas cleared mine fields off the coast of Normandy; Canadian infantry 
landing ships, large infantry landing craft and smaller assault landing craft carried 
invasion troops to the beaches; Canadian corvettes and destroyers helped guard the 
invasion convoys from attack. 


Even before the invasion, powerful Canadian destroyers of the Tribal and Fleet 
classes harassed enemy shipping in the English Channel and European coastal waters 
in daring pre-invasion sweeps. On D-Day Canadian destroyers were present to shell 
enemy shore installations. Courageous and persistent attacks were carried out before 
and after D-Day on German coastal shipping and war vessels by Canadian-manned 
motor torpedo-boat flotillas. 


During the summer months, the Royal Canadian Navy provided 100 p.c. of close 
escort for all North America-United Kingdom trade convoys and in addition provided 
warships which made up approximately 30 p.c. of all support force units in the North 
Atlantic. Canadian escort vessels escorted safely to the United Kingdom the largest 
convoy of the War, carrying more than 1,000,000 tons of cargo. 


An important unit (the first of two cruisers) added to the Royal Canadian Navy 
in the autumn of 1944 was the cruiser, H.M.C.S. Uganda, of 8,000 tons, stated by 
naval authorities, at the time of her commissioning as a Canadian warship, to be 
among the world’s most advanced and up-to-the-minute medium cruisers. 
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Members of the 
Women’s Royal 
Canadian Naval 
Service Decoding 
Secret Signals.— 
Through the hands 
of these ‘“‘Wrens” 
pass secret signals 
affecting the Battle 
of the Atlantic and 
the operations of 
the Royal Canadian 
Navy. 


R.C.N. Photo 


A further step in the Canadian Navy’s development was the manning for the 
Royal Navy of two escort carriers, the 9,000-ton H.M.S. Nabob and the 14,500-ton 
H.M.S. Puncher. The year saw the first group of officers of the Royal Canadian 
Naval Volunteer Reserve trained as pilots for service with the Royal Canadian 
Naval Air Branch. 

The Royal Canadian Navy had in commission over 800 ships, of which more 
than 350 were classed as fighting ships. Its manpower had risen to over 85,000 
officers and ratings and there were 5,200 women in the Women’s Royal Canadian 
Naval Service. 

Ships of Canada’s Navy ranged far during 1944, seeing action in the Arctic, the 
North Atlantic, the Mediterranean and the Aegean Sea. Plans were well advanced 
for participation in the war in the Pacific with prospects that the Navy’s strength 
would be increased by the addition of another medium cruiser and possibly swifter 
and more powerful aircraft carriers. 

During 1944, the losses included: the Tribal class destroyer, Athabaskan, lost in 
a Channel action; the frigate Valleyfield, sunk on Atlantic convoy duty; two cor- 
vettes, the Regina and the Alberni, sunk on invasion convoy duty in the English 
Channel, and the corvette Shawinigan, lost in the North Atlantic with her entire 
complement missing or dead. Losses since the outbreak-of war totalled 19 ships. 

Casualties to Nov. 6, included 1,174 killed on active service; 204 other deaths, 
226 missing, 87 prisoners of war and 363 wounded or injured. 


The Army.—The year 1944 was one of tremendous achievement by Canadian 
arms. By the erid of July every unit of the Canadian Army overseas was in action, 
in Italy or on the Western Front. 

On D-Day, June 6, two days after Canadian troops in Italy had participated 
in the capture of Rome, thousands of Britain-based Canadian assault troops splashed 
ashore on the Normandy beaches in the forefront of the terrific Allied onslaught which 
opened the Western Front. On their heels came the main body of the Britain-based 
Canadian Army, and during the ensuing weeks Canadian soldiers by their tens of 
thousands, straining for action after four and one-half years of enforced waiting, 
streamed across the Channel. By July 26 every unit of the Canadian Army Overseas 
was in action. 
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From the very beginning Canadian troops joined in some of the toughest, least 
spectacular yet most vital assignments of the campaign. Such an assignment occurred 
at Caen, where Canadians, posted with the British on the Allied left flank, success- 
fully tied up, at heavy cost to themselves, the bulk of the German armour. This 
action permitted the United States forces on the right flank to break through the 
less strongly held German lines west of St. Lo, on July 25, in the spectacular cross- 
country dash which swept the enemy out of Normandy and spearheaded the swift 
advance that brought the Allies into Paris 30 days later. 


Of the critical task of holding the German troops in the Caen area—the hinge 
of the Nazi defence system south of the Seine—General Eisenhower, Allied Supreme 
Commander, admitted that the British and Canadians had faced the most formidable 
of the enemy’s defences. Every foot won at Caen, he said, was as important as 10 
miles won elsewhere. 


During the August drive from Caen to Falaise, the First Canadian Army— 
officially announced on August 7 as the first completely separate army ever to repre- 
sent Canada in the field—experienced its first battle action as a unit, when it smashed 
German control of the area, joined forces with the United States units driving north 
from Le Mans, and helped make possible the trapping and resounding defeat of the 
Nazi Seventh Army. In this action the three divisions of the Second Canadian Corps, 
made up of the Second Infantry Division, famed for its Dieppe raid of August, 1942, 
the Third Infantry Division and the Fourth Armoured Division, fought together for 
the first time. 


Also fighting as part of the First Canadian Army, under the command of Lieut.- 
General H. D. G. Crerar, C.B., D.S.O., were a British infantry division, a Polish 
armoured division, the Princess Irene Brigade from the Netherlands, and a force of 
Belgians. Many of the Netherlands and Belgian troops were trained in Canada. 


By late autumn, the First Canadian Army had battered its way across northern 
France, through Belgium and into the Netherlands. It had overrun the so-called 
“rocket coast” and put more than 300 flying-bomb sites out of action in France 
alone. It had captured the vital Channel ports of Le Havre, Ostend, Dieppe (where 
3,350 Canadians were killed, wounded or captured in the famous raid of two years 
before), Boulogne and Calais. Since its first battle action in July, it had taken 73,000 


Giana dian EL roops 
Marching Through 
Dieppe.—It was a 
proud day for the 
Canadians when the 
Germans were driv- 
en from Dieppe and 
their comrades who 
died there in the 
raid of 1942 were 
avenged. 


Canadian Army Photo 


A Canadian General 
Hospital under 
Canvas on the 
Western Front.— 
Canadian nursing 
sisters ‘‘on  fa- 


tigue’”” carrying 
beds into the 
wards. 


Canadian Army 
Photo 


prisoners. With the capture of the Channel ports the First Canadian Army completed 
another of its important assignments, that of assuring the over-water supply life- 
line, crucial to the success of the Allied winter campaign against Germany proper. 

During October, the Canadian Army was engaged for the most part in mopping 
up operations along the coast. These included laying seige to Dunkirk, the only 
territory in the Canadian sector still in enemy hands, cleaning out pockets of enemy 
resistance and reducing isolated artillery strongpoints in the Scheldt estuary which 
were preventing the Allies’ full use of the great port of Antwerp, captured intact 
by the British early in September. 

In Italy, meantime, the battle-scarred First Canadian Corps continued to fight 
as part of the famed British Eighth Army which it had joined during the invasion 
of Sicily some sixteen months before. Made up of the Fifth Canadian Armoured and 
First Canadian Infantry Divisions and the First Canadian Armoured Brigade, it 
had been in the forefront of almost every important engagement in the long, bitterly 
contested advance up the Italian mainland. 

In addition to the First Canadian Corps, other Canadians were fighting in Italy 
with the U.S. Fifth Army and as part of the Canadian-U.S. Special Service Force 
comprised of highly trained commando-paratroops, specialists in all phases of rough- 
and-tumble and scientific warfare. 

On May 21, Canadian troops were in the headlines when they helped spear- 
head the final all-out assault which smashed a gap in the formidable Adolph Hitler 
Line, forced the Melfa River and two weeks later, on June 4, joined the U.S. troops 
of the Fifth Army in the capture of Rome. The fall of Arezzo to Canadian troops 
on July 16, followed by the occupation of Florence a month later, brought the Allied 
Armies two-thirds of the way to their goal. 

During the latter part of August and beginning of September the Canadians in 
the Adriatic sector helped launch the great attack that smashed the Germans’ famed 
Gothic Line, and plunged on to play a leading part in the capture of Rimini, the eastern 
hinge of the German defence system, where some of the bloodiest, bitterest, house- 
to-house fighting of the entire Italian campaign took place. 

By the end of October the Canadians had forced their way across the historic 
Rubicon River, and early in November were stubbornly fighting their way mile by 
mile toward the Lombardy Plain. In seventeen months of almost continuous fight- 
ing they had pushed the enemy back nearly 700 miles. 
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Figures at October, 1944, showed the strength of the Canadian Army to be 
in excess of 455,000 men. Figures for the Canadian Women’s Army Corps, which 
celebrated its third anniversary on Aug. 29, 1944, were given as being in excess 
of 15,000—an increase of 1,000 over the previous year. 


The Air Force.—The British Commonwealth Air Training Plan, born Dec. 16, 
1939, to train 20,864 airmen per annum, a figure later raised to 52,503 per annum, 
reached and outdistanced its objective. Air superiority over the enemy was assured 
early in the conflict and now this immense plan is moving towards its conclusion 
after training nearly 115,000 aircrew up to Sept. 1, 1944. The spring of 1945 
will see the last of BCATP students, pilots, navigators, observers, bomb aimers, 
wireless operators, air gunners and flight engineers, completing their final training. 
Current rate of production of approximately 39,000 per annum will diminish until 
next spring when it will reach 21,000 per annum. 


Canada’s Department of National Defence for Air, assisted by a Supervisory 
Board at Ottawa comprising three Canadian Cabinet Ministers, and by representa- 
tives of the participating Governments, the Deputy Minister of National Defence 
for Air and the Chief of the Air Staff, make up the administering body of the Plan. 
They have ensured that the R.C.A.F. is in readiness to meet the trends of war as 
they can be determined and that a sufficient reserve of aircrew is available for any 
emergency. But in the progressive reduction policy affected in the Plan, it was neces- 
sary to release to the Canadian Army approximately 4,200 pre-aircrew recruits. 


Canada’s part in the BCATP, which was renewed in 1942 and is operative until 
Mar. 31, 1945, has involved an expenditure of $1,631,000,000 since its inception in 
1939. Of this amount $442,500,000 remains recoverable from the United Kingdom. 
At the 1944 session, Parliament was asked for $387,937,507 to carry on training 
during 1944-45 compared with the previous year’s $309,900,000. The appropriation 
for overseas war establishment for 1944-45 was $463,157,142, an increase of $58,000,000 
over that for 1943-44. 


At the peak of the BCATP the number of training units totalled 154 and had 
twice the capacity originally intended. The gradual diminution of the Plan has 


Her Majesty 
Queen Eliza- 
beth Inspecting 
the Women’s 
Division of the 
R.C.A.F. Bom- 
ber Group in 
Britain. 


R.C.A.F. Photo 


Mobile Operations Room of a R.C.A.F. Typhoon Wing in France.—These headquarters were 
set up against a backdrop of heat-twisted girders, skeleton of a Luftwaffe hangar destroyed 
by Allied bombers. During the London blitz this airfield was a base for German bombers. 


R.C.A.F. Photo 


caused several of these to be closed. From a peace-time force of 4,500 officers and 
men, the R.C.A.F. has expanded to more than 200,000. Enlistments in the Women’s 
Division alone totalled more than 16,500. There are more than 40 R.C.A.F. squadrons 
in operation and approximately eight times as many members of the R.C.A.F. are 
serving in R.A.F. units. The largest purely R.C.A.F. formation operating in the 
European theatre is the Canadian Bomber Group, equipped with 4-engined Lancaster 
and Halifax aircraft. In September, 1944, the R.C.A.F. Bomber Group dropped the 
heaviest load of bombs and made the greatest number of sorties of any Group in 
the British Isles. 


In the gigantic invasion operation begun June 6, 1944, Canadian fighter-plane 
units formed part of the aerial umbrella that protected the invading forces. Heavy 
bombers of the Coastal Command manned by Canadians were assigned the task of 
preventing enemy U-boats and E-boats from entering the invasion convoy’s outer 
ring. A tremendous air armada of Canadians battered enemy shore installations, 
communications centres and transport lines during the “softening up” action of the 
previous months. In the second week of invasion, closely following the invading 
forces, whole Canadian fighter squadrons of the tactical air force moved into France 
and with their new mobile airfields kept pace with the advancing Allies. In other 
parts of the globe—in North Africa, Malta, Sicily, over the beachheads of Anzio 
and Cassino in Italy, in the heat of Burma, Ceylon, India, in the cold of Kiska in 
the Aleutians—members of the R.C.A.F. have acquitted themselves honourably. For 
three years a steadily enlarging nuclear strength in the Far East has been growing 
against the day when the air battle in that theatre will become a major one. 


With the progress of the War, the menace to Canada’s coast lines has been 
minimized and this is reflected in the reduction of expenditure from $309,900,000 in 
1943-44 to $238,905,351 in 1944-45. Operations over the North Atlantic, however, 
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are being maintained with Liberator bombers from R.C.A.F. East Coast, Iceland and 
Newfoundland stations, acting as a constant menace to enemy U-boats, providing 
the aerial umbrella over Allied convoys and reducing shipping losses. These opera- 
tions have been carried out in conjunction with the Royal Canadian Navy. 


Honours and Decorations Awarded to Members of the Canadian Forces and 
to Civilians—Awards to Naval, Army and Air Force personnel and to civilians 
for the period from the outbreak of war to Dec. 31, 1944, are given in the tabulation 
below. The Naval awards include those to Royal Canadian Navy personnel on loan 
to the Royal Navy. Awards for efficiency (with the exception of the Canadian 
Efficiency Medal), long service, good conduct and mention in despatches and com- 
mendations are not shown, nor are foreign awards to Canadian servicemen. 


Honours and Decorations Awarded to Memt ers of the Canadian Forces and to 
Civilians from the Outbreak of War to Dec. 31, 1944 


Air Force 
Honour or Decoration Navy Army Canadians Civil Total 
RaCra Bs with 
R.A.F.1 
N/a wee Se sia voy wenn case ood se _ ae 1 - = 6 
(Sk Ce A) SOR OM aR hice - 3 3 il - af 
(CEB I iit be ooo ER 4 V7. 11 3 - 35 
CCIVIG Gael eae ee tos ws foe’ Se scons - 3 _ - 15 18 
(CES A A ae, A <P en 10 55 14 D 21 102 
WOES OMA ap eee nia eat eee 9 126 oil 11 - 197 
Ste BatetOuto Olena ani. - 5 4 - - 9 
2ud7Bar to D:S:0%.. - 1 - - - 1 
ORB EE facta tear eiewe a dees 42 156 27 3 80 308 
ESO Sees hos teases = — - - 10 10 
M.B.E. 39 367 79 2 158 645 
OER Carer ect ne nein oe ete - 19 - - - 19 
IB CH CES eater a Cee ee ae arrece? 82 - - 1 - 83 
istebatito Do Cues 11 - — - - 11 
2nd Bar to D.S.C 2 - ~ - _ % 
IY, al Cos ee Ra aT at ae aE ew A - 245 1 2 _ 248 
ACER BalitOUNIL Corer ac are - 5 - _ _ 5 
PndeBargito WinGate), a. cer - = - - —- 1 
Deke Ces RT se ee - - 2,069 170 - DISS) 
Bar tome 2 He crete istess - - 97 P23 - 118 
VANS SH SAAB 5 5c cep eee Pier DiC eoeae = = 159 13 - 172 
deg CSAC Oa <i eae deta 3 39 8 ~ - 50 
MEDALS— 
Air Force.. - = 39 1 - 40 
Albert.. Says Seat 1 - - ~ 1 
British Empire.. ore 67 163 104 1 33 368 
Canadian Efficiency . iene sets - - 3 _ — $3 
1st Clasp to Canadian 
EM TiClenGy sane - - 1 = ~ 1 
Conspicuous Gallantry.... 2 - 10 — - 12 
Distinguished Conduct.... - De - - - 52 
Barcons@eN ine ee — 1 - — - 1 
Distinguished Flying...... - - 414 22 ~_ 436 
Bato.) Hoh ines ee eee = - - 1 ~ 1 
Distinguished Service..... 79 - - - - 79 
Bar to Distinguished Ser- 
VICES See et ener ose 2 ~ _ = - 2 
George tN. terete 7 5 17 1 2 32 
BaritoiGeorress eres. 2; ~ - - 2 
King’s Police and Fire Ser- 
VICES eee tee tees = = = = 18 18 
Military + cece ote acces = 463 1 - ~ 464 
Batnt Ou MisNiciin ceracine ce = 2 = = = 2 
Naval General Service with 
Bar ‘‘Palestine”’ x 6 - - - - 6 
Polar (silver)... = = - = 8 8 
Royal Humane Society... 4 - - - - 4 


1 Includes honours and awards to Canadians actually enlisted cr appointed to commissions in 
the R.A.F. 
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The Economic Effort and Its Organization 


Modern war requires the full and effective mobilization of the nation’s economic 
resources to equip and supply the fighting forces and to maintain the civil population 
while as much as possible of the national effort is devoted to the prosecution of the 
War. For Canada this implies not only the provision of men and materials for the 
fighting forces but the furnishing of food, materials, munitions and equipment to 
Britain and other Allies. —The demands for manpower are therefore urgent for the 
making of munitions and war supplies as well as for the Services—the Navy, the 
Army and the Air Force. 


Financing Canada’s War Effort.—Fortunately, so far as financial organization was 
concerned, the Canadian financial structure was already well developed before the 
War to a point where it had proved its adaptability and suitability to the country’s 
needs. The strain of war and Canada’s accomplishment in meeting such a high pro- 
portion of the direct cost of the War, while at the same time providing Britain and 
other Allied Nations with very extensive assistance in obtaining war supplies in 
Canada, has been further evidence of this. Financial developments during the war 
years up to 1943 are outlined in previous editions of this Handbook. They are brought 
up to date in the following paragraphs. 


Financial Aspects of Canada’s War Effort in 1944.—Canada’s total expenditures, 
including those made to provide war supplies to others of the United Nations, totalled 
$5,322,253,505 in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1944. However, other outlays had also 
to be made, which were not “ expenditure” in the technical sense since they resulted 
in an increase in the assets or a decrease in the liabilities of the Dominion—for 
example, outlays that are recoverable from various Allied Governments. The result 
is that the total cash requirements were some $500,000,000 greater than the total of 
expenditures proper. Full information will not be available until the Public Accounts 
for 1943-44 are presented to Parliament, but an estimate of $5,841,300,000 was made 
in Parliament on June 26, 1944, when the Budget for 1944-45 was brought down. This 
budget forecast total expenditures of $5,152,000,000, including a further Mutual Aid 
Appropriation of $800,000,000, but the Minister of Finance made it clear that he 
expected cash requirements would, in fact, exceed $6,000,000,000; in a press release 
on Sept. 10, 1944, announcing the Seventh Victory Loan he repeated this figure and 
in support of it stated that it appeared that war expenditures would be approximately 
$500,000,000 greater than previously estimated. 


No important changes in taxation were made, except the removal of the com- 
pulsory savings portion of the personal income tax after June 30, 1944. Total revenues 
were $2,765,017,713 in 1943-44 and were forecast in the Budget at $2,617,000,000 for 
1944-45, 

During 1944 two more Victory Loans were issued, each breaking all previous 
records—the Sixth Victory Loan in which 3,077,123 subscriptions totalling $1,405,- 
013,350 were received in a campaign which took place between Apr. 24 and May 13, 
and the Seventh, in which 3,179,700 subscriptions amounting to $1,500,079,600 were 
obtained between Oct. 23 and Nov. 11. The figures for the Seventh Loan are not 
final, and do not include 20,115 conversion subscriptions yielding $144,719,700. 

Some easing of the shortage in the U.S. dollar exchange position occurred during 
the year, in consequence of which the provision of the War Exchange Conservation 
Act prohibiting certain imports from the United States was lifted, and the restrictions 
on pleasure travel in that country were reduced also. 
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Department of Munitions and Supply.—The Department was organized in 
September, 1939, to fulfil two main functions—the making of all defence purchases, 
and the mobilization of industrial and other resources to meet war needs. When 
the Department was launched, its work comprised chiefly the purchasing for the 
Armed Forces. It was not until June, 1940, that it was called upon to initiate an 
over-all war-time program. Controllers were appointed to administer various indus- 
tries and the supplies of various commodities. By the authority of the Munitions 
and Supply Act, Controllers can purchase, expropriate, manufacture and take virtually 
any steps required to further the war effort in the fields in which they operate. 
Each Controller on his appointment automatically becomes a member of the Wartime 
Industries Control Board, which was set up to integrate the efforts of the individual 
Controllers. 


From a small organization with only a handful of staff, the Department has 
grown to a commercial and industrial giant employing 4,500 within itself and giving 
employment to 100,000 in Crown Companies under its control and indirectly to 900,000 
others. It owns plants, or plant extensions, in every large Canadian city and in many 
small communities from the Atlantic to the Pacific. As the largest business organiza- 
tion in the history of this country, it had made commitments up to the end of 1944 
amounting to more than $10,255,000,000 on war production and construction or as 
much as the Dominion Government spent:in all the years from Confederation up 
to and including 1932. At peak production, reached in the last quarter of 1943, 
it was making or buying $65,000,000 worth of munitions per week. A year later 
this figure had dropped to $55,000,000, but a large part of the drop in the dollar figures 
was accounted for by increased efficiencies in manufacturing methods with corre- 
spondingly lower costs. 

The Department is unique. No similar body exists in any other country. No- 
where else is all the purchasing for the national and Allied Armed Forces carried 


Ground Crew Carrying out a Routine 
Check.—Careful maintenance keeps 
the R.C.A.F. Nighthawk Squadron 
“Mosquitos” in peak flying condition. 


R.C.A.F. Photo 
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out by one central organization. Nowhere else is there an absence of competition 
between the Army, ‘Navy and Air Force for supplies, and nowhere else has the body 
which supplies the three Services the power to mobilize industry and resources to 
attain maximum production. 


The Organization of the Industrial Effort through the Department of Munitions 
and Supply.—With the defeat of Germany, Canada must revamp much of her industry, 
grown to three times its pre-war size. The work of readjustment necessary to provide 
needed civilian articles and maintain employment will be an enormous task. 


In this, the sixth year of war, Canada ranks fourth among the United Nations 
as a producer of munitions, third in Allied naval power, second in exports, and fourth 
in Allied air power. To make these achievements possible, the output of raw 
materials had to be increased greatly, and to-day Canada is the third largest Allied 
producer of timber, the fourth largest Allied producer of steel, and is at or near 
the top in the output of nickel, asbestos, platinum, radium, gold, aluminum, mercury, 
molybdenum, copper, zinc, lead, silver, arsenic and magnesium. To meet war needs 
great advances had to be planned in the production of finished products, many of 
which were of a type quite new to Canadian industry. 


In the development of the wide range of new manufactures that the War has © 
brought to Canada, the Department of Munitions and Supply has taken a prominent 
place. The first and most urgent need was for arming the fighting forces of 
Canada, of supplying them with the finest equipment that brains and skill could 
devise. Second, and no less urgent, was the need for helping Britain in the dark 
days of 1940, when that country stood as one of the last bulwarks of a free world. 
And third, there was the need for helping to arm the other United Nations. 

The achievements have been great: 1940 was a year of plans and small begin- 
nings, with the first trickle of war supplies from previously available and other 
hurriedly organized sources; 1941, one of construction, of conversion, of expansion, 
of greatly broadened plans, and of quickened output in response to the urgencies of 
the time; 1942, a year of rising production, of objectives reached and passed, and 
of restrictions on civilian industry; 1943 marked the attainment of peak production, 
of output so heavy that the national economy was subjected to serious stresses and 
strains; and 1944, which began with the tide still wavering between the ebb and 
flow and ended with the waters again on the rise, saw many shifts and changes in 
production, shifts from one device of war to another. 

In volume the Canadian output has been overshadowed, naturally enough, by 
the United States, Russia, and the United Kingdom. But in timeliness and quality 
it has constituted a major factor in the Allied swing from desperate defence to 
victorious attack. 

From Canadian shipyards have come more than 1,000 naval, cargo and specialized 
ships, plus many hundreds of smaller craft. Canadian aircraft plants have contributed 
nearly 15,000 ’planes. Automotive and related plants have turned out more than 
700,000 units of mechanical transport and more than 45,000 armoured fighting vehicles. 
From the small-arms factories have come about 1,425,000 machine guns and other 
small arms. From the gun shops, in a country that had never made a modern gun, 
have come more than 100,000 units, including Army and Navy guns, barrels, car- 
riages, and mountings. From Canadian arsenals and shell-filling plants have come 
more than 110,000,000 rounds of heavy ammunition and bombs, and more than 
4,200,000,000 rounds of small-arms ammunition. The chemicals and explosives industry 
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Exchanging the Power Plant on a Lockheed Bomber.—A ‘“‘power egg’”’ system has been 
developed which permits a complete change of power plant in 274 minutes. 


Courtesy, Monetary Times 


has produced more than 2,000,000 tons. More than $450,000,000 worth of equipment 
has been made by the signals, instruments and communications industries. In addition, 
many millions of dollars worth of stores and furnishings for military establishments 
and millions of dollars worth of personal equipment for the service men and women 
have been produced. 


To achieve this great flow of war machines and supplies, the Department has 
made commitments amounting to about $790,000,000 for new plants, extensions to 
plants, and certain other capital investment. New electric power installations brought 
the total up to an all-time peak of well over 10,000,000 h.p., an increase of about one- 
fifth of the installation in 1939. Steel production was expanded to 3,000,000 tons a 
year, which is almost double the 1939 output; aluminum production was expanded 
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nearly seven times; the aggregate production of refined copper, nickel, lead and zinc 
was increased by about one-fifth. The outputs of timber and coal were lifted to new 
peaks and in a new Government-owned plant 60,000,000 Ib. of synthetic rubber were 
produced during the first year of operation, September, 1943, to September, 1944. 

The departmental organization behind all this flow of power and raw materials 
has been brought to a focus in the Wartime Industries Control Board and its Con- 
trollers. Together they have formed a departmental team, and have taken all the 
necessary steps to increase the output of the materials needed and, by regulations and 
orders, diverted all scarce materials from non-essential uses. 

Only 30 p.c. of the Canadian war production has been used by Canadian Forces 
at home and abroad. The remainder has gone to Britain, the United States, Russia, 
Australia, New Zealand, India, the Union of South Africa, China, France, and other 
United Nations. Much of it has been shipped under the Mutual Aid Act. 


Department of National War Services——The Department of: National War 
Services was established by Act of Parliament in July, 1940, to assist in carrying 
out the provisions of the National Resources Mobilization Act, 1940, concerned 
with the mobilization of all the effective resources—both human and material—of 
the nation. The Department was also empowered to promote, organize and co- 
ordinate voluntary war services and material contributions made for the prosecution 
of the War. At present, it comprises the following Divisions :— 


Canadian Government Travel Bureau.—Although all advertising and direct 
tourist promotional work has been discontinued because of the decrease in tourist 
traffic, the Bureau still receives and answers hundreds of inquiries relating to travel 
in Canada. Revision of maps and publications has been continued for use in the post- 
war period. 


Directorate of Censorship.—The Directorate of Censorship is responsible for the 
censorship of publications of all kinds, including radio broadcasting and films, and 
also for the censorship of postal and telegraphic communications. 


Committee on Co-operation in Canadian Citizenship.—The objective of the Com- 
mittee is to promote mutual understanding between Canadian citizens of French 
and British extraction and those of other European origins and, through contact 
with the latter, to interpret their points of view to the Government and to the 
Canadian public. 


Corps of (Civilian) Canadian Fire Fighters for Service in the United Kingdom.— 
At the request of the British Government, a Corps of (Civilian) Canadian Fire 
Fighters was recruited early in 1942 to assist the National Fire Service in the extinc- 
tion of fires and protection of life and property in the United Kingdom. 


Government O fice Economies Control.—Created in 1942, this Division is charged 
with the duty of effecting, throughout all Government Departments, the greatest 
possible economy and saving in the use of printing, stationery, office appliance 
machines and furniture. 


National Salvage Division—The National Salvage Division co-operates with 
approximately 1,700 Voluntary Salvage Committees now in operation throughout 
Canada. The net proceeds from the sale of salvage material are contributed by Com- 
mittees to recognized War Charity Funds for the benefit of Canada’s Armed Forces. 


Prisoners of War Next of Kin Division.—The Prisoners of War Next of Kin 
Division furnishes information concerning prisoners of war and is responsible for 
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the issue of labels every three months to the next of kin, without which personal 
parcels may not be despatched. This service is also extended to the prisoners of 
war of Allied Nations and civilian internees whose next of kin reside in Canada. 


Voluntary and Auxiliary Services—The Voluntary and Auxiliary Services 
Division exercises budgetary and financial supervision in respect to the six national 
organizations which receive funds from public treasury for war auxiliary services, 
viz: Canadian Legion; Knights of Columbus; Salvation Army; Y.M.C.A.; 
Y.W.C.A.; Navy League of Canada for Hostels and Merchant Seamen Clubs; and 
also supervision of appeals to the public of Canada for voluntary contributions for 
war services objectives. It is responsible for development of voluntary war services 
generally and of Citizens’ Committees which act as co-ordinating agencies in approxi- 
mately 70 urban centres, where off-duty and auxiliary services for Armed Forces 
personnel are necessary. This Division administers the War Charities Act, pro- 
mulgated to ensure proper direction and control over war charity appeals to the public. 


Women’s Voluntary Services—The Women’s Voluntary Services Division, in 
an advisory capacity, seeks to prevent overlapping and duplication and promotes 
voluntary civilian war- and peace-time services on a community basis. Voluntary 
Service Centres are organized with the primary purpose of acting as a central 
registry or a manning pool to recruit volunteers for war- and peace-time services 
community work. 


Voluntary War Relief Division—The Voluntary War Relief Division is con- 
cerned with committees dealing with the relief of distressed civilian peoples in Allied 
countries and is the channel for purchase permits from Government Controllers. 
The Director co-operates with other Government Departments interested, the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Association and the Mutual Aid Board, with respect 
to relief activities in order to avoid duplication of effort in the purchase of bulk 
relief supplies. 


Wartime Information Board—The Wartime Information Board was estab- 
lished on Sept. 9, 1942, by Order in Council P.C. 8099, for the purpose of ensuring 
“an informed and intelligent understanding of the purposes and progress of the 
Canadian war effort and its relation to the common effort of the United Nations”. 
It is essentially a co-ordinating organization and does not attempt to centralize the 
information activities of the Federal Government within Canada. War Departments 
such as Army, Navy, Air Force and Munitions and Supply issue their own informa- 
tion directly to Canadian distributing agencies, though WIB has a responsibility 
for distributing war-time information outside Canada. The Board consists of a 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman representing the public, and eight senior representa- 
tives of those Departments of Government chiefly concerned with war activities. 

The Board’s domestic information services are carried out in both the English 
and French languages and are of two principal types. The first consists of collecting, 
correlating and distributing interdepartmental information relating to the War and of 
interest to the general public; the second of collecting, correlating and distributing 
information on specific war-time subjects of interest to particular sections of the 
public. Distribution in both cases is directed towards persons and bodies in a position 
to pass on information to others and is built wp on a request basis. Publications 
primarily designed for domestic distribution include: Religious Information (‘‘Cana- 
dian Churches and the War”; “Nouvelles Catholiques”) ; Industrial Information 
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(“Labour Facts”; “Wallnews”; “Wartime Clips”; “Graphic Sheets’) ; Consumer 
Information (“Consumer Facts”; “Features for Dailies” ; “Home Front Bulletins” ; 
“News Features”) ; General Information (“Post-war Planning”; “Radio Service’). 


The Board’s external operations channel out from Ottawa through offices in New 
York, Washington, London, Canberra and Paris, and through Canadian Official 
representatives in Latin America, the British Commonwealth, the U.S.S.R., etc. 
This work is done in co-operation, on matters of policy, with the Department of 
fxternal Affairs. It combines an attempt to inform the peoples of the countries 
with whom Canada maintains diplomatic relations of the elementary facts about 
Canada and her war effort, and an attempt to see that news about Canada is con- 
sidered, before release, in the light of its probable impact on the peoples of other 
countries. Contact is maintained with the Wartime Information Board’s U.S. offices 
by teletype; with other offices and legations by airmail and cable services. 


The Reports Branch maintains a pool of basic information for use of the external 
and domestic branches, for press officers and for other Government Departments, 
and it prepares and issues certain regular information material including: “Canada 
at War” (distributed widely, particularly to schools and libraries in Canada and the 
United States), “Reference Papers” and “Facts and Figures Weekly” (with a more 
specialized distribution, particularly to home establishments of the Armed Services 
for educational purposes). 


As part of the educational program of the Armed Services, a fortnightly study 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘Canadian Affairs” is issued, and in addition a series of photographic 
displays is circulated throughout Canada. A monthly periodical, “Canada Digest’, 
composed of a selection of articles that have appeared in Canadian periodicals in 
the preceding month, is also published and distributed among the Armed Services 
abroad. This work is carried out under an editorial advisory committee composed 
of the Senior Educational Officers of the three Armed Services and the Wartime 
Information Board. 


National Film Board.—Established by Act of Parliament, 1939, the National 
Film Board is composed of two cabinet ministers, three civil servants and three 
representative citizens. Its functions are directed by the Government Film Com- 
missioner who is responsible for co-ordinating and advising wpon all film activities 
of the Canadian Government. 


The Board releases two monthly series to the theatres: “Canada Carries On”, 
which runs in Canada, and “World in Action” which plays in Canada, the United 
States and Britain. It also produces many 16 mm. non-theatrical films for distribution 
to the Armed Services, rural circuits and industrial circuits in Canada, and through 
Trade Commissioners, Embassies and Legations throughout the world. To serve, 
Canada a network of film distribution has been built up through the co-operation 
of volunteer projection services. 


Since 1940, the National Film Board has produced almost 300 documentary 
films, scores of newsclips and trailers and a large number of newsreel stories. With 
headquarters at Ottawa, the Board maintains offices at Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, 
Vancouver, and abroad at London, Washington, New York, Chicago and Los Angeles. 

Through its Graphics Division, it supplies regular photo service and mats to 
newspapers, magazines, rotogravures, house organs, etc.; plans, posters, booklets, 
cartoons, decorative illustrations for Government Departments; and maintains an 
active information section. 
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Experts from the Dominion Experimental Farm ard the Royal Canadian Army Medical 
Corps Examining Vegetables Grown in ‘“‘Hydroponic’”? Beds at Goose Bay, Labrador.— 
The soilless growth of plants has recently proved to be thoroughly practical. The production 
of fresh fruits and vegetables by soilless culture has been undertaken for the purpose of 


maintaining the health of troops in isolated northern areas. 
R.C.A.F. Photo 


Wartime Prices and Trade Board.—The Wartime Prices and Trade Board was 
established at the beginning of the War “to provide safeguards under war conditions 
against any undue enhancement in the price of foods, fuel and other necessaries of 
life, and to ensure an adequate supply and equitable distribution of such commodities ”. 
During the first two years of the War, the Board was mainly concerned with 
organizing supply and preventing the occurrence of avoidable shortages. Direct price 
fixing was very rarely necessary. 

As the war program expanded, persistent shortages began to develop and, starting 
in April, 1941, the cost-of-living index rose sharply, largely as a result of increasing 
food prices. Against this background the Government decided upon a policy of over- 
all price and wage ceilings, which came into effect on Dec. 1, 1941. 

In general, the Board has jurisdiction over the supply of those goods required 
chiefly for civilian use, while the Department of Munitions and Supply has control 
over the materials and supplies that are of major importance to the war program. 
The Board works in close collaboration with other Government Departments, and 
the membership of the Board itself is comprised of senior officials of other Govern- 
ment Departments and agencies. 

Problems arising in the administration of price control are outlined on pp. 188-191, 
while some of the Board’s activities in the sphere of civilian supply are briefly dis- 
cussed in this section. The Wartime Prices and Trade Board is charged with the 
duty of taking appropriate action to assure that the essential needs of the civilian 
population are met. Apart from its pricing actions, which are, of course, related to 
supply problems, the Board has found it necessary to take a variety of direct steps 
to protect essential civilian supplies. 
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It has been necessary, for example, for the Board to negotiate for supplies 
required from outside of Canada. Canada’s requirements for a variety of commodities 
have had to be presented to the Combined Boards, which allocate United Nations 
supplies, and to Government agencies in the United States and-the United Kingdom. 
and in many cases, such as textiles and hides, the Board has acted as the Canadian 
claimant agency. Some imports have had to be bulk purchased. In addition, many 
Canadian supplies, whether imported or domestically produced, have had to be 
allocated as between war and civilian requirements. For this purpose, a number of 
interdepartmental committees, on which the Board is represented, have been set up, 
such as the Food Requirements Committee, and close co-operation is maintained with 
the Departments of Munitions and Supply, Agriculture, and with National Selective 
Service through the Department of Labour. Finally, the most effective use of short 
suppliés available for civilian purposes has frequently involved allocating materials 
among various users, issuing production directives where necessary, and controlling 
the distribution of more essential finished goods in short supply. 


Simplification programs and informal measures of allocation were introduced on 
a considerable scale in 1942, while in the following two years allocation systems were 
further developed and the specific direction of production was introduced when needed. 
For example, since the latter half of 1943 shortages of various essential articles of 
clothing, resulting from the scarcity of labour and the restriction of supplies available 
from abroad, have been controlled by the Board. This has usually taken the form of 
“directives”, setting a specific quota for each firm with regard to the garment 
concerned, though in some cases allocations of material have been sufficient. The 
directives have frequently been accompanied by assistance in obtaining materials and 
labour. Programs of this type were introduced for the production of winter under- 
wear, work clothing, children’s wear, worsted suitings, women’s hosiery and other 
items. 

Supplies of various metal household appliances, production of which had prac- 
tically ceased, fell to an extremely low level toward the end of 1943. Production of 
a few articles—e.g., washing machines, irons, electric sinves—has been resumed on 
a very limited scale, production schedules being +awn up in collaboration with the 
Wartime Industries Control Board. 


With the development of such direct methods, as well as the allocation of basic 
materials by the Wartime Industries Control Board and direction of labour by 
National Selective Service, the Board’s orders restricting and prohibiting the manu- 
facture of civilian end-products became less important. This fact, combined with 
some easing in the supply of a number of materials, made it possible during 1944 to 
remove or relax a substantial number of the orders simplifying, restricting or pro- 
hibiting the manufacture of civilian products, and thus to clear the way for the 
resumption of civilian production without prejudice to the war effort or the supply of 
essential civilian goods. While most of the relaxations were concerned with metal 
products, a number of restrictions were also removed in the apparel and paper 
products fields. 


The Board’s activities in the sphere of distribution control have been particularly 
important in the case of foods. Shortages developed, owing to decreased imports in 
some cases, and increased domestic and export demand in others, and in the course 
of 1942 and 1943 rationing was introduced for sugar, tea and coffee, butter, meat, 
preserves and honey. During 1944, food supplies improved in some fields, but short- 
ages continued in others. Meat rationing was suspended on Mar. 1, 1944, and 
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Long-backed Hogs from Alberta.—These hogs are on their way to eastern slaughter 
houses to become pork, ham, bacon, leather, etc., each of which is playing a vital part in 
Canada’s war effort. 


Courtesy, National Film Board 


improved shipping conditions led to the lifting of the tea and coffee ration on Sept. 
19, 1944. On the other hand, the butter ration was slightly reduced during the year, 
owing to increasing requirements of fluid milk for domestic consumption and cheese 
for export to the United Kingdom. The shortage of dairy products also involved the 
introduction of a system of priority sales of evaporated milk, and restrictions on the 
sale of cream. 


Department of Labour.—The development of war-time labour policy up to the 
latter part of 1943 is outlined in Canada 1942, pp. xxili-xxiv, in Canada 1943, p. 25, 
and in Canada 1944, pp. 26-7. A general outline of present policy is given in the 
Labour Chapter at pp. 148-154 which brings the subject up to date. 


Agricultural Food Board.—The duties of the Board are: in co-operation with the 
Agricultural Supplies Board, to develop and direct the policies of the Department of 
Agriculture for the war-time production of food; to co-ordinate the activities of all 
commodity boards established under the Department of Agriculture; to direct the 
diversion of food products produced in Canada; to fill export contracts; to meet the 
requirements of the Armed Forces in Canada, and to supply deficiency areas in 
Canada; and to provide a medium for co-operation between the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board in all matters pertaining to 
agricultural production, price adjustments and subsidies. 


Agricultural Supplies Board.—The Agricultural Supplies Board is a war-time 
control body operating under the Department of Agriculture. It is the responsibility 
of the Board, in consultation with the Provincial Departments of Agriculture, to 
ensure that Canadian agriculture is carried on during war-time in a manner best 
suited to meet, so far as possible, the needs of Canada and the United Kingdom for 
food and fibres. The organization of the Board includes four Administrators who, 
under the direction of the Board, are responsible for ensuring supplies of live-stock 
feeds, fertilizers and pesticides, seeds and flax fibre. 
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Commodity Boards.—Working in close collaboration with the Agricultural 
Supplies Board and the Agricultural Food Board are three commodity boards, which 
procure and forward Canadian farm products contracted for under agreements with 
other Governments. The Meat Board (previously the Bacon Board) acts as the 
agency which implements the agreements with the British Ministry of Food for bacon 
and other meat products. The Dairy Products Board acts in a similar capacity with 
respect to Canadian cheddar cheese needed by the United Kingdom and takes such 
measures as will ensure needed supplies of other dairy products for Britain or for 
Canadian markets. The Special Products Board is responsible for supplying certain 
Canadian farm products such as eggs, fruit and vegetable products and flax fibre. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics—The great and many-sided expansion of Cana- 
dian statistics in numerous fields during the past twenty years, and the work that 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has done to provide a statistical background for 
economic study, have greatly facilitated the conversion from a peace economy to a 
war economy. Far more is known about production, internal trade, prices, the balance 
of international payments, etc., than during 1914-18, and this knowledge has been 
extensively used by the Government. 


Co-operation with the Wartime Prices and Trade Board—After the creation of 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, close liaison was established between the 
Board and the Bureau, the statistical staff being supplied by the Board but organized’ 
by the Bureau. Statistics on coal were collected and compiled for the Coal Adminis- 
trator and later for the Coal Controller of the Department of Munitions and Supply. 
At the request of the Hides and Leather Administrator, a monthly series of statistics 
on stocks of hides, skins and leather was instituted. Later on, another monthly series 
of reports on retailers’ inventories was introduced. The work on prices has been 
expanded considerably, particularly as regards cost-of-living statistics, and extensive 
price records are furnished regularly to the Board at frequent intervals. 

Under the Wartime Prices and Trade Board’s order to license persons and firms 
selling or buying for resale, commodities and specified services, the Merchandising 
and Services Branch of the Bureau became the Records Division for this work. Over 
330,000 businesses were licensed and have been coded. Results from this work have 
provided record lists of firms for use in the various administrations. 


Co-operation with the Foreign Exchange Control Board and Other Depart- 
ments.—T he work of the International Payments Branch has been closely co-ordinated 
with other Government Departments to meet the increased official demands for balance 
of payments information with respect to both past record and future outlook. The 
complexity of the economic and financial organization of the Dominion during the 
War has created new requirements for statistical information with the n :cessity of 

frequent reviews of the balance of payments situation. 

To make effective use of information produced by administrative controls, four 
officers of the staff of the International Payments Branch are working on the premises 
of the Foreign Exchange Control Board. Information produced from this and other 
official sources is co-ordinated for balance of payments purposes with statistics 
collected directly by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


National Research Council.—During the war years Canada has spent five times 
as much on research as in pre-war years or, roughly, $10,000,000 per annum. 
The President of the National Research Council has recommended that the war-time 
rate of expenditure should be used as a starting figure in the post-war period and that 
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Research in Mechanics and Engineering.—Testing aircraft floats in the testing basin of the 
National Research Council Laboratories. Models of high-speed boats, vessels and barges are 
also tested here. 


Courtesy, National Research Council 


Canada should look forward to doubling that figure in five or ten years. This post- 
war program of expansion in research will include many new fields of investigation 
designed to develop the natural resources of the Dominion or to improve living 
conditions of the people, such as road research, housing and building research, trans- 
portation (air, rail, road and water), cold-weather and northern latitude problems, 
and the utilization of agricultural crops and the products of the forest. Research is 
recommendeed on the construction, heating and lighting, etc., of small homes, the 
development of cheap refrigeration units for farm homes, cold-storage locker systems 
for farms, and farm equipment including plumbing and farm power units. 


It is recognized that the universities must remain the chief centres for the train- 
ing of scientific personnel in special fields and should remain the chief centres for pure 
research. The chief concern of the Council’s own laboratories is to carry on research 
on problems which may be expected to yield results of immediate practical application. 


Plans are being made for the continued interchange of research workers between 
the National Research Council, universities, Government Departments and other 
research organizations in Canada. It is hoped also to expand the system of inter- 
national liaison which has been developed to such a high extent during the War and 
which has enabled the scientists of Canada to take advantage of progress made in 
Great Britain, the United States and other countries, and in turn to make available 
to research workers in these countries the results of Canadian investigations. 


The contribution of Canadian scientists in the development of new devices, 
methods and products has been widely recognized in such fields as: radio-location, 
aids to the Navy in mine and submarine detection, control of gunfire and other 
ballistic problems, new and more powerful explosives, emergency methods of food 
storage and transport under war conditions, development of special types of clothing, 
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and other equipment for Air Force, Army and Navy requirements. Problems relating 
to the physical well-being of the troops, have involved studies in nutrition, housing, 
sanitation, medical examination of recruits and treatment of the injured and sick. 


Cold-weather problems have been given special attention to meet the require- 
ments of the Armed Forces working in northern latitudes. Special subjects such as 
burns and the treatment of shock have been studied. Blood banks have necessitated 
research on methods of storage and preservation. Conferences on amputations have 
been held to bring work in this field into focus. Special medical committees have been 
created to deal with specific subjects. 


On the civilian side, the National Research Council has been able to offer con- 
structive aid in many directions. Glass-production methods have been evolved for 
the manufacture of needed telescope and other instrument lenses. Radiology has 
been applied to the inspection of castings, and teams of individual workers from indus- 
trial plants have been trained in its use. Paints, rubbers, textiles, and the processing 
of metals, including magnesium, for special purposes, have been investigated. Syn- 
thetic rubber research has been linked with similar work elsewhere and applied to 
industrial operations. 


Other Agencies and Activities——There are various other special agencies that 
are performing important economic functions, either of control or investigation. The 
problems of co-ordination, both internal and international, in the field of export 
policy have become more important because of the growing scarcity of essential 
materials. A Food Requirements Committee was established in October, 1942, for 
the purpose of studying both domestic and external demands on Canada’s food pro- 
duction and recommending appropriate policies of supplying Canada’s foodstuffs to 
other nations. 

In order to have an agency for prompt consultation among the various Depart- 
ments and other agencies of Government on the matter of export and import trade 
policy, establishment of an External Trade Advisory Committee was announced on 
May 4, 1944. This Committee investigates and makes recommendations on matters 
relating to war-time export and import trade or trade in a transition period and 
concerning Canada’s supplying of goods and services for relief and rehabilitation. In 
January, 1944, the Canadian Export Board was established to act as a Canadian 
Government export and procurement agent for civilian goods for certain countries, 
especially some of the British colonies, where emergency war-time trade control 
measures have prevented normal trade practice from being followed. 
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PENICILLIN 


A British discovery—one 
of the greatest landmarks 
in the history of medicine. 


Left Top: This material is 
actually a waste product 
from the corn industry 
which is mixed with 
milk sugar and later 
pumped into bottles. It 
is in this “medium” that 
the Penicillium notatum 
spores grow speedily 
into a mould. 


Centre; Bottles containing 
the medium are submit- 
ted to a high tempera- 
ture for half an hour for 
sterilization. 


Bottom: Culture room 
where penicillin broths 
form in a ten-day grow- 
ing process. 


Right Top: A bottle of 
culture and the penicil- 
lin extract. 


Centre: Finishing and 
standardizing the ex- 
tract; the last chem- 
ical process before the 
penicillin is filtered for 
bottling. 


Bottom: Vials of penicillin 
ready for use. 
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Penicillin 


Reszarcu began in 1929 when Prof. Alexander Fleming of 
St. Mary's Hospital in London, an outstanding worker in 
research on antiseptics, was investigating the growth of staphylo- 
cocci—the cause of most pus-forming infections. A mould acci- 
dentally appeared on one of the cultures. A less skilled worker 
would have discarded it, but Fleming’s acute observation saw that, 
in the neighbourhood of the mould, the staphylococci were dis- 
appearing. In other words the mould had the power to kill the 
bacteria of pus-forming infections. Further developments in the 
isolation of the active principal (penicillin) produced by the mould 
were carried out by other British scientists and eventually, by 
the efforts of Prof. Florey and Dr. Chain, attached to the Oxford 
School of Pathology, a penicillin salt was extracted which, in 
dilution of 1 to 500,000 showed anti-bacterial power. The immense 
strength of pure penicillin may be gauged by the fact that this salt 
contained only one percent pure penicillin. Clinical studies had 
startlingly successful results and penicillin became world-famous. 
In 1942, Prof. Florey placed at the disposal of American countries 
all the theoretical and practical knowledge he and his co-workers 
had accumulated; in 1943 he investigated in North Africa the use 
of penicillin in the treatment of war wounds; and in 1944 placed 
at the disposal of the Soviet the results of all his researches. Of 
itself, the British discovery of penicillin has contributed substan- 
tially to the Allied cause. 


The drug is found to be particularly effective in the treatment of 
such diseases as acute osteomyelitis, meningitis, pneumonia, wound 
infection, gas gangrene, peritonitis, septicemia, puerperal sepsis, 
and gonorrhoeal infections including those cases which are 
resistant to the sulpha drug treatment. Included in the list are 
conditions to which the Armed Forces overseas are particularly 
subjected through wound infections of one kind or another, and 
which in former wars accounted for a high percentage of fatalities. 


Canadian production is being developed for the Armed Forces 
at laboratories in Toronto and by two well-known pharmaceutical 
firms in Montreal. Limited but increasing quantities are now 
being released through the Office of the Controller of Chemicals for 
civilian use. 


THE WAR EFFORT 


Since the Hyde Park Declaration of April, 1941, several joint committees have 
been set up to co-ordinate the war programs of the United States and Canada on the 
economic side. Their functions are connected with the acquisition and use of scarce 
basic materials, production of war supplies and equipment as well as war-time agri- 


~. cultural problems of both countries. To act as liaison between the various agencies, 


the Joint Economic Committees were set up in 1941 with an over-riding responsibility 
to investigate and report on joint war-time economic problems not being currently 
studied by other agencies, as well as on problems of post-war adjustment. The 
development of other agencies of co-ordination made the continued operation of these 
committees unnecessary, and they were dissolved in March, 1944. 

Shipping policy is also under close review by the Government. The Canadian 
Shipping Board controls the use of both lake and ocean ships of Canadian registry. 
In allocating ships to particular routes and in seeing that essential cargoes are carried, 
it co-operates with the United Kingdom Ministry of War Transport and the United 
States Maritime Commission. The Shipping Priorities Committee determines the 
degree of urgency or priority of the various shipping requirements, gives direction to: 
the Shipping Board and forwards necessary requests for the use of United Kingdom 
and United States ships. . 

An Advisory Committee on Merchant Shipping Policy was established late in 
-1943 to report on the merchant shipping policy and, in particular, the present manning 
of merchant ships, disposition of ships after the War, post-war size and composition 
of the Canadian merchant marine, and the type of permanent machinery required to 
implement the post-war shipping policy. 

It is significant that many of the agencies now functioning have been established 
not only to deal with the war-time situation, but also to establish some machinery to 
deal with the problems that will arise after the War, especially in connection with 
the transition period between war and peace. 

Questions of post-war traffic have come to the fore during the past year. The 
Interdepartmental Committee.on Air Transport Policy worked on recommendations 
leading to a draft international air transport convention which. was presented by 
Canada as a basis for bilateral air talks between the United Kingdom and the United 
States; also to the establishment of an Air Transport Board which was passed by 
Parliament during the 1944 session. This Board will function as a regulatory and 
advisory body, to regulate civil aviation and advise the Government in laying out 
Canadian-operated routes within Canada and overseas. 


Government Action Directed Towards Post-War Reconstruction 


Exploratory Work in Reconstruction and Social Welfare 


As early as December, 1939, the Government set up a special Cabinet Committee 
on Demobilization and Re-establishment “to procure information respecting, and give 
full consideration to and report regarding, the problems which will arise from the 
demobilization and discharge from time to time of members of the Forces . . . and 
rehabilitation of such members into civil life’. Thus, before the War was many 
months old, the economic problems associated with the waging of all-out warfare and 
the subsequent peace were anticipated so far as it was possible to foresee them. In 
February, 1941, the terms of reference of this Cabinet Committee were broadened 
to include all phases of reconstruction as they had been shown to be necessary with 
the development of the War. At still later dates the direction of all reconstruction 
studies was placed under the Prime Minister as President of the Privy Council. 
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Parliamentary and other committees set up to explore and advise the Government 
on matters of reconstruction and re-establishment are :— 
(1) The Senate Committee of which the Chairman is Senator Norman P. 
Lambert. 


(2) The House of Commons Committee, which has popularly come to be known 
as the ‘ Turgeon Committee’ after its Chairman, J. G. Turgeon, Member for 
Cariboor-B-€. 


(3) The following advisory committees reporting to the special Cabinet Com- 
mittee or otherwise: (a) the Advisory Committee on Demobilization and 
Re-establishment; (b) the Advisory Committeee on Economic Policy; and 
(c) the Advisory Committee on Reconstruction. 

The Senate Committee.—The Senate Committee on Economic Re-establishment 
and Social Security was established on Mar. 5, 1943, and has held meetings from 
time to time since that date. The Order of Appointments defines its functions as: to 
consider and report upon matters arising from post-war conditions, particularly those 
relating to problems of reconstruction and re-establishment and a national scheme of 
social and health insurance. The method of procedure is to hear and discuss reports 
from leading manufacturers, research workers, the chairmen of the various advisory 
committees established to study specific phases of reconstruction and other bodies. 


The Senate Committee has worked closely with the House of Commons Com- 
mittee and the work of both has served to focus public opinion upon the whole problem 
of post-war reconstruction. 


Certain recommendations of the House of Commons Committee given below have 
resulted from joint sessions of both Committees. 


The House of Commons Committee on Reconstruction and Re-establishment.— 
This Committee was originally established by a Resolution passed in the House of 
Commons on Mar. 24, 1942, “that a select committee of the House be appointed to 
study and report upon the general problems of reconstruction and re-establishment 
which may arise at the termination of the present war, and all questions pertaining 
thereto . . .”. The House of Commons Committee has held meetings continuously 
from Mar. 24, 1942, to date and has presented reports each year to the House. Minutes 
of Proceedings and Evidence are published as House of Commons Sessional Papers 
and are available through the King’s Printer. The procedure takes the form of state- 
ments before the Committee by leaders in industry and other witnesses called to 
report in their respective fields and to answer questions put by the Committee mem- 
bers regarding the subject matter of such statements. Most of the Provincial Govern- 
ments have presented briefs to the Committee. 


Recommendations—The most important of the recommendations made at various 
times to the House are summarized as follows :— 
(1) That creation of employment is the most immediate reconstruction problem 
of post-war Canada. 
(2) That a Department under ministerial responsibility should be established to 
carry out the various tasks of reconstruction. 


(3) That re-housing is an absolute post-war necessity. Authority should be taken 
by the Government to finance better homes for the people living under un- 
healthy slum conditions. 

(4) That the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act, if applied to the whole of Canada, 
would greatly improve Canada’s agricultural life and that the Act be amended 
accordingly. 
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(5) 


(6) 


(9) 


Veterans Affairs 


That every member of the Armed Forces and the Merchant Navy is entitled 
to assurance that Parliament and the Government will be prepared to do 
everything within their power to prevent any recurrence of mass unemploy- 
ment. 


That preferences in Federal Government works projects and_ industries 
furnishing supplies be given to members of the Armed Forces and Merchant 
Navy and, wherever possible, be granted by the Employment Service. 


That specifically detailed improvements in transportation and communica- 
tions should be carried out designed to build up the economic life of the 
Maritime Provinces. 


That Dominion-wide programs of road construction should be undertaken 
after the War to :— 


(a) connect the highway systems of Canada with those of the United States. 


(b) link up highways within Canada with a systematic design to encourage 
the proper utilization of the country’s natural resources. 


(c) promote the construction of a permanent all-season trans-Canada high- 
way. 


That the question of markets, domestic and international, should receive 
immediate and constant study. Increased production through chemical re- 
search should be followed up. The relationship of agriculture to secondary 
industry must be changed and improved. 
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(10) That rural electrification as a means of improving the social and economic 
life of the farming population should be encouraged. 


(11) That serious thought be given to the preservation of forests on the eastern 
slope of the Rocky Mountains in order to conserve the water resources of 
the Prairie Provinces, and that reforestation and afforestation be given 
serious study in co-operation with the Provincial Governments. 

Special Advisory Committees.—The Advisory Committee on Demobilization and 
Re-establishment.—Under the Cabinet Committee on Demobilization and Re-estab- 
lishment established in December, 1939, a General Advisory Committee on Demobili- 
zation and Re-establishment was set up under Order in Council P.C. 5421 of Aug. 10, 
1940, composed of ranking civil servants who represented the Departments of Govern- 
ment directly or indirectly concerned. This Committee was among the earliest to 
be set up to investigate and study under the reconstruction machinery of the Cabinet 
Committee. The Chairman of the Canadian Pension Commission was appointed 
Chairman of this Committee and the Associate Deputy Minister of Pensions, Vice- 
Chairman. It was out of this Committee, as its field of effort developed, that the 
Advisory Committee on Reconstruction grew. 

The terms of reference of this Committee were: to act as the agency among 
various Government Departments in matters of demobilization and rehabilitation and 
to bring before the Cabinet Committee recommendations for legislation in respect of 
these matters. 

On Sept. 25, 1943, the Committee presented a report outlining its organization 
and the action taken by the Government as a result of its several recommendations. 
This report has not been printed but it was submitted in mimeograph form to the 
Minister of Pensions and National Health in his capacity as Convener of the Cabinet 
Committee. : 


The Advisory Committee on Economic Policy—Functioning under the chair- 
manship of the Deputy Minister of Finance, this is essentially a committee of 
co-ordination. Its membership is composed of Deputy Ministers and its establish- 
ment and operation is in itself recognition of the principle that the development of 
post-war reconstruction policies and measures must be carried on in many different 
Departments and through many agencies of government with due provision for 
effective co-ordination. The Advisory Committee on Economic Policy is responsible 
directly to the Prime Minister and the relationship between this Committee and 
the Cabinet is, in fact, the confidential relationship existing between the Ministers 
of the Crown and expert administrative heads of the Permanent Civil Service. 
Because of this confidential nature of its duties, no printed reports are submitted. 

The Committee was originally established on Sept. 14, 1939, a few days after 
the outbreak of the War, to investigate, report and advise on questions of economic 
and financial policy, and on problems arising out of Canadian participation in the 
War. As reconstruction problems became more pressing, the particular talent and 
experience of this Committee was directed to post-war reconstruction matters and 
its scope was widened to cover this work under P.C. 608 of Jan. 23, 1943. 


The Advisory Committee on Reconstruction—This Committee was created on 
the recommendation of the Cabinet Committee on Demobilization and Re-establish- 
ment following the enlargement of the latter’s functions to include the general subject 
of post-war reconstruction. Its functions were to examine and discuss the general 
post-war problems and to make recommendations as to what Government facilities 
should be established to deal with these questions. It was first established under 
P.C. 6874 of Sept. 2, 1941. % 
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Food Research being Carried on in One of the Laboratories of the Department of National 
Health and Welfare. 


Courtesy, National Film Board 


The Advisory Committee on Reconstruction wound up its work and made its 
report to the Prime Minister on Sept. 24, 1943. The functions of this Committee were 
transferred to the Advisory Committee on Economic Policy on Jan. 1, 1944, by P.C. 
9946, Dec. 31, 1943. | 


Advisory Committee on Health—In February, 1942, the Government set up the 
Advisory Committee on Health Insurance with instructions to formulate a Health 
Insurance Plan. The Committee reported in March, 1943, and accompanied the report 
with prepared drafts of suggested Dominion and provincial legislation. 


The Department of National Health and Welfare 


The establishment of the Department of National Health and Welfare was pro- 
vided for under c. 22 of the Statutes of 1944, and the official announcement of the 
organization of the Department was made on Oct. 13, 1944. This Department will 
administer, on the health side, the functions of the Health Branch of the former 
Department of Pensions and National Health. It will organize the machinery for the 
administration of the Family Allowances Act and will continue the preparatory work 
directed to a nation-wide system of health insurance and a national scheme of con- 
tributory old age pensions. It will also, in time, assume certain other social welfare 
responsibilities which have hitherto been carried as the administrative function of 
other departments of the Federal Government. 
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Legislation in Regard to Social Welfare——During the 1944 session of Parliament, 
the Family Allowances Act was passed and is to become effective July 1, 1945. This 
legislation is designed to equalize, in some measure, the social position of persons with 
families, compared with others without similar obligations. 


On July 31, 1943, the National Fitness Act was passed, under which grants to 
provinces are approved for the improvement of the physical standards of Canadian 
youth through sports, athletics and other pursuits. 


The Department of Reconstruction 
The organization of the Department of Reconstruction (established under c. 18 
of the Statutes of 1944) was also announced on Oct. 13, 1944. This is a temporary 
Department of Government and, according to the provisions of the Act, the duties of 
the Minister are “ to prepare, formulate and co-ordinate plans and projects for recon- 
struction, and, with the authorization of the Governor in Council, provide for the 
carrying out thereof”. It shall also be the duty of the Minister :— 
“(a) to inform himself fully of the needs for new employment of the men and 
women in the armed forces and in industry and the opportunities that will be 


available to meet those needs as men and women are demobilized from the 
armed forces and as war production declines ; 


“(b) to co-ordinate the actions of other departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment of Canada for the purpose of ensuring that the transition from a war- 
time to a peace-time economy shall be effected as quickly and as smoothly 
as possible; 

“(c) to formulate plans for industrial development and conversion, public works 
and improvements, housing and community planning, research and the con- 
servation and development of natural resources, and with the authorization 
of the Governor in Council, to provide for carrying out such plans; 


“(d) to correlate information relating to plans for reconstruction.” 


In short, this Department will be a co-ordinating agency responsible for dealing 
with the internal economic problems involved in the re-employment of ex-service 
personnel and war workers, and the reconversion of industry. 

The closest co-ordination between the war-time Department of Munitions and 
Supply and the new Department of Reconstruction is reflected in the appointment of 
the Minister of the former to the new portfolio. 


The Department of Veterans Affairs——The organization of the new Department 
of Veterans Affairs (established under c. 19 of the Statutes of 1944) was announced 
on Oct. 13, 1944, with the Hon. Ian Mackenzie, former Minister of Pensions and 
National Health, as the Minister. 

This Department embodies all major activities of the Government which are of 
exclusive interest and benefit to veterans, and attached to it is the Canadian Pension 
Commission and the War Veterans’ Allowance Board. It now includes the adminis- 
tration of the Veterans Land Act and the Veterans Insurance Act, formerly the 
responsibility of other departments, as well as the Post-Discharge Re-establishment 
Order and the Treatment and other regulations, formerly administered by the Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health, for the benefit of veterans of both the present 
war and the First World War. 

The administration of that section of the War Service Grants Act called the 
Re-establishment Credit is handled by the new Department, which will authorize also — 
all vocational training and higher education for discharged personnel, including 
tuition fees and maintenance grants. 
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Canadian Economy in 1944 


Production for war purposes reached 
a maximum in the year recently terminated. 
The Dominion in the previous five years 
had been working up to a record level of 
industrial production and further advance 
was made during the year, particularly in 
the production and export of food. The 
rate of expansion, however, was not so 
marked as in other years since the outbreak 
of hostilities, owing chiefly to scarcity of 
labour. 

The most arresting fact regarding the 
current situation of the Canadian economy 
is the extent of war production: Canada’s 
industry has played a very vital role in the 
war effort of the United Nations. The 
value of completed contracts, exclusive of 
food supplies and metals, placed through 
the Department of Munitions and Supply 
has exceeded $8,000,000,000, the value of 
manufactured products alone being more 

Hon. James A. MacKinnon, M.P., than $6,000,000,000. 
Minister of Trade and Commerce. The national income, the most compre- 
hensive measure of the production of goods 
and services, rose to a new high figure in 1944, though the percentage increase over 
1943 was of only moderate proportions. The gain in farm production contributed 
heavily toward the record income of the year. 

The 700,000 farmers of Canada, assisted by generally favourable weather during 
the growing season, achieved a high level of production in 1944, despite the depletion 
of the labour force by enlistments and by migration to the cities. Field crops were 
generally much in excess of those of the preceding year, the wheat harvest having 
been about 450,000,000 bu. compared with 290,000,000 bu. 

Marketings of live stock were also at high levels throughout ae year, while the 
production of poultry and eggs attained record levels. As a result there was in 1944 
an enormous export of food, while Canadians at home were among the best-fed 
populations of the world. Financially, the farmers of Canada obtained higher cash 
incomes than in any other period, enabling them to liquidate in large measure the mort- 
gage indebtedness and other obligations contracted during the long depression. The 
world-wide demand for food in the coming year bids fair to absorb, at good prices, 
all the products which the farmers may be able to make available for the feeding of 
the Allied Nations. : 

The fisheries are also performing an important function by adding to the war-time 
food supply. During the pre-war period, Canada’s domestic consumption of fish was 
small in relation to output. Between 60 p.c. and 70 p.c. of the annual catch was 
normally exported, of which the United States took about one-half and Britain one- 
quarter. The industry, therefore, must contend with the fact that after the War the 
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An Army Vehicle Receives Part of its Sturdy Body as it Moves Along 
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greater part of its output will probably have to find markets in other countries. 
The record in augmenting the British food supply during the past five years, despite 
the inherent difficulties of operations, constitutes a brilliant chapter in the story of 
Canada’s war effort. The output of canned salmon has averaged more than 1,375,000 
cases in the past three years, going mostly to meet the needs of the United Nations. 
Shipment of canned salmon to Britain was several years ago as great as 80,000,000 
Ib. and latterly only a comparatively small part of the output has been retained for 
Canadian consumers. 


Canada’s role as the leading exporter of base metals has given the mining industry 
its opportunity of making a well-nigh indispensable contribution to the war effort. 
The value of exports of non-ferrous metals, minerals and derivatives, has. risen 85 
p.c. from the outbreak of war. The growth in the production of aluminum, derived 
mainly from bauxite ores obtained from British Guiana, was 985,000,000 Ib. in 1943 
against 164,000,000 in 1939. The expansion in metal production since the last peace- 
time year, despite the unfavourable labour position, reflects credit upon the mining 
industry, which responded nobly in the face of emergency. 


The forestry industries of Canada, based upon 1,200,000 sq. miles of forested 
areas, are of great importance to the national economy. Their basic activity is 
logging, which operated at considerably higher levels in 1944 than in the preceding 
year, as shown by an increase of 17 p.c. in employment afforded. A larger cut of saw- 
logs, pulpwood and other forest products was realized in response to increased and 
urgent demands. Newsprint production, estimated at about 3,000,000 tons, was 
slightly greater than in 1943. The exports of wood, wood products and paper in the 
first ten months, valued at $363,000,000, were about $47,000,000 greater than in the 
same period of the preceding year. Canadian newsprint mills, during recent years, 
have been the mainstay of a free press in more than 40 countries. 


Canada’s vast forest estate consists not merely in timber values, but represents as 
well the source of water power, locations for complementary agricultural com- 
munities, and resources of fish, game and natural beauty. Because of the co-operation 
between the chemist and the lumberman, the myriad uses of wood are now more fully 
realized. . 

Hydro-electric power is of supreme importance to the great industries of the 
St. Lawrence valley, a territory without a natural supply of coal. During the four 
years of war between the end of 1939 and the end of 1944 nearly 2,000,000 h.p. were 
added to hydro-electric installations, which were 10,283,000 h.p. at the close of 1944. 
The production of electric power in 1944 was about 40,000,000,000 kwh. and the con- 
sumption of firm power surpassed all previous experience. 

The war-stimulated expansion of Canadian manufacturing production is so 
obvious that no extended exposition is needed. It is a story of industrial evolution 
having a vast potential effect upon the population destiny of the Dominion. Canadian 
industries continued in 1944 to keep production at a high level so that the fighting 
forces would have the needed material support. The magnitude of the transformation 
is indicated by the increase during 1943 over 1939 of 140 p.c. in the net value of 
production with a further advance in 1944. The number of employees increased 92 
p.c. while the payroll rose 160 p.c. 

In the most recent months the prospects for an early victory have brought about 
some decline in the numbers of employees in the groups of industries that had 
shown most rapid expansion during the War, namely, the iron and steel group, the 
non-ferrous metals and the chemicals. This decline has been accompanied by an 
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A Corvette Engine being Lowered to a Railway Car for Shipment to the Seaboard. 


Courtesy, Canadian National Railways 


approximately equivalent expansion in the non-war industries, particularly in food 
products, and the trend of the times is seen in the removal of restrictions on the use 
cf certain metals and other materials in production for civilian consumption. 

The operations of the construction industry, measured by records of employment, 
were at lower levels than in 1943, but the situation in regard to the placement of 
contracts was decidedly more favourable. Contracts awarded in the first ten months 
of 1944 were nearly 45 p.c. greater. The considerable new business placed during 
those ten months and the record of contemplated new construction indicates heavy 
operations upon the termination of the War and the removal of disabilities regarding 
men and materials. 

The railways were called upon to handle more freight and passenger traffic during 
1944 than in any other year. Passenger traffic, owing partly to the restrictions on 
gasoline, was about four times that of 1939 and the great increase in service was 
provided with very small increase in passenger equipment. The estimated tonnage 
of freight hauled was 122 p.c. greater than in 1939, and the ton-mileage of freight 
handled was about 167 p.c. greater. In other words, with little additional equipment, 
eight tons of freight were hauled one mile in 1944 for every three tons hauled one 
mile in 1939. The gain in gross revenue of the Canadian Pacific Railway from the 
first of the year to November 21, over the same period of 1943, was from $261,000,000 
to $284,000,000, although revenues of the Canadian National Railways remained at 
approximately the same level in the first nine months of 1944 as in the same period 
of 1943. The street railways providing local transportation have also.done a 
magnificent job for the war effort by providing increased service in the growing 
centres of war industry despite the lack of new equipment and of sufficient trained 
operators. 
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Although in the past five years the production of many lines of consumer goods 
has been restricted and the Canadian people have made a heavy contribution in the 
purchase of war bonds and taxation payments, an upward trend has been shown 
in distribution through retail outlets. The increase of about 70 p.c. since the last 
peace-time year is due mainly to an advance in the quantity of goods purchased, 
the upward movement in retail prices being of relatively small proportions. 

Income payments to individuals have doubled since 1938, and even after the pay- 
ment of direct taxes the income at the disposal of individuals has been greatly 
increased in the past six years. Personal savings, as indicated by bank deposits and 
the purchase of Dominion bonds, are obviously a large slice of the disposable income, 
but the residue has been sufficiently large to exert an inflationary strain. 

The exports of Canadian products reached $2,861,000,000 in the first ten months 
exceeding by no less than $482,000,000 the figures of the same period of 1943. The 
advance consisted mainly in the outward flow of food for the feeding of the less- 
favoured nations. When the net exports of new non-monetary gold of over $100,000,000 
are added, it is probable that the total shipments of Canadian products abroad will 
attain a level of $3,600,000,000 or about $12,000,000 per working day. Export trade is 
thus a potent stimulating force in the Dominion’s economic life. 

Manpower is by far the most important resource of the nation and the activity 
of the gainfully occupied provides the primary basis of the country’s standard of 
living. The volume of employment was maintained in 1944 with minor readjust- 
ments toward consumer goods industries, the scarcity of labour having become acute 
in a number of essential activities. The index of employment in eight leading industries 
was practically maintained at 182-7 in the first ten months of 1944 against 183-0 in 
the same period of 1943. 

The generally high level of productive and distributive activity throughout the 
Dominion was reflected in the increasing ordinary revenue of the Dominion, which 
for the first seven months of the current fiscal year amounted to $1,606;000,000 or 
an advance of $83,000,000 over the same period of the preceding year. Bank debits 
in the first ten months of 1944 were nearly 14 p.c. greater than in the same period 
of 1943. The money supply, consisting of coin and bank notes and deposits subject 
to cheque, rose from $2,722,000,000 in September, 1938, to $5,748,000,000 in October, 
1944, an increase of 111 p.c. Total payments by cash and cheque recorded a gain 
of about 105 p.c. in the same comparison. 

To sum up, economic progress in Canada was still in evidence during the year 
1944. Though the scarcity of labour and materials placed a handicap on pro- 
ductive operations, the high levels of the preceding year were generally surpassed, 
resulting in a new maximum. 
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The arrival at Cleveland on Oct. 14, 1944, of the first shipment of 12,213 tons of 
Steep Rock ore aboard the steamer Pontiac marked an important milestone in the 
history of Canada’s iron and steel industry. Steep Rock is the first big producer of 
high-grade hematite ore in Canada since the exhaustion of the Helen Mine, in the 
Michipicoten area of Ontario, in 1918. 


Canada has never been a substantial producer of iron ore, although a large iron 
and steel industry has been built up on the basis of imported Newfoundland and 
United States ores. Iron is, in fact, so essential to the Canadian economy that, in 
addition to the large domestic production of iron and its products, total annual 
imports over the pre-war five-year period, 1935-39, averaged almost the same in 
value as the total annual output of Canadian gold in the same period, viz., $146,000,000 
as against $148,000,000. 


The word “gigantic” appropriately describes the engineering feat at Steep Rock 
that has opened up a large deposit of iron ore of the highest quality. Prior to the 
development, the three ore bodies that give such great value to the mine were buried 
beneath Steep Rock Lake, a body of water about fifteen miles long and ranging in 
depth from 40 to 265 feet. The bed of the lake consists of gravel and clay with a 
thickness of from 40 to 310 feet before bed rock is reached. Underground methods of 
developing the ‘“‘A” ore body were attempted but proved difficult. At the same time 
the “B” ore body was delimited by diamond drilling. This deposit was situated in the 
shallowest part of the lake and could be made amenable to low-cost open-pit mining. 
The. company decided to empty the lake, an operation involving the diversion of the 
whole drainage system in an area of 1,500 square miles. (See map at p. 49.) 


It was necessary in order to carry out such an ambitious project to envisage the 
expenditure of nearly $15,000,000 without the definite assurance that, on completion of 
the pre-production development program, ore in commercial quantity and of the 
required quality would be found. Drilling had indicated the presence of the ore, but 
the fact remains that the governments and the financiers who backed the company 
admittedly took part in one of the greatest “gambles” in the history of mining. 

The beginning of shipments of high-grade iron ore from Steep Rock Lake in 
September, 1944, is a very definite accomplishment in Canada’s evolution in the field 
of iron and steel production. It opens wide the door to large-scale industrial develop- 
ment at the very dawn of the most promising era in the history of Canada. 


Summary of Previous Iron-Ore Developments in Ontario.—A recapitulation of 
the history of iron mining in the Province of Ontario, which has produced more iron 
ore than any of the other Canadian provinces, shows that production of that important 


This article has been prepared, and illustrations supplied, specially for Canada 1945 by 
H. C. Rickaby, A.I.M.E., Deputy Minister, Department of Mines for Ontario, Toronto, 
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raw material commenced early in the nineteenth century and was mainly centred in 
the eastern part of the Province, in Hastings County and the surrounding district. 
Operations for a time were sporadic and production at a profit uncertain, with the 
result that output of ore from Canadian sources had practically ceased by 1890. 

In 1896 the Dominion and Provincial Governments inaugurated a system of 
bounties to encourage the manufacture of iron and steel from Canadian raw materials, 
with beneficial results. Blast furnaces were erected at a number of points in Ontario 
and Nova Scotia. As Canadian ores were either too low in iron or too high in 
impurities, efforts to encourage their use met with only moderate success. The Helen 
Mine, north of Sault Ste. Marie on Lake Superior, was an exception. During its life, 
this mine shipped close to 3,000,000 tons of high-grade hematite, which found a 
ready market. 

With the exhaustion of the Helen ore in 1918 the Canadian blast furnaces obtained 
their ore almost entirely from the United States and Newfoundland. Bounties offered 
by the Ontario Government encouraged Algoma Ore Properties, subsidiary of the 
Algoma Steel Company of Canada, to work the reserves (estimated at 100,000,000 
tons) of siderite or carbonate ore at the New Helen Mine in 1937, and to erect a 
sintering plant at Wawa in the Michipicoten area in 1938. Initial production of 
sintered ore from iron carbonates was begun in the summer of 1939. This project 
has been successful and.its product is a desirable charge for the blast furnace. The 
insatiable demand of the War for steel and the depletion of deposits of high-grade 
ores in the Lake Superior mines stimulated the search in Canada for new sources 
of such ores. Some very interesting results were obtained in the District of Algoma, 
but the most promising and extensive new find has been the one located at the bottom 
of Steep Rock Lake and owned by Steep Rock Lake Iron Mines, Limited. 


The Steep Rock Development.—The first mention of iron-ore deposits under the 
waters of Steep Rock Lake was made by two members of the Geological Survey of 
Canada. A map published in the nineties contained the following marginal note: 


A Battery of Special Pumps in the Process of Dewatering Steep Rock Lake. 


The “Hump”, after Steep Rock Lake was partly dewatered, 


“An iron-bearing horizon with hematite of good quality appears to be covered by the 
waters of Steep Rock Lake”. Large fragments of “float” haematite were found on 
Float Ore Island in the southwest section of the central part of the Lake. Claims 
were staked in the vicinity of the Lake before the year 1900, and in 1902 two drills 
were set up at Mosher Point, overlooking what is now called the ““B” ore body. It is 
said that these drills would have intersected ore had they been at a slightly different 
angle. 


No further information was obtained until in 1937 Julian G. Cross, geologist of 
Port Arthur, undertook an intensive study of the problem and interested the late 
Joseph Errington in the search. A company known as the Steerola Exploration 
Company, Limited, was formed to explore the lake bottom by a series of diamond- 
drill holes put down through the ice. Mr. Cross was convinced that the evidence of 
high-grade float ore only 50 to 75 miles north of the Vermilion and Mesabi iron 
ranges in Minnesota was too definite to pass up without complete exploration with all 
the modern tools at the command of the mining engineer. Accordingly, during the 
winter of 1937-38, twelve diamond-drill holes. were put down through the ice. Of 
these, seven struck hematite of good grade. 


Work was speeded up the next winter by the assistance of geophysicists, who 
carried out a survey on the ice. This survey helped to determine the limits of three 
cre zones designated as “A”, “B”, and “C” (see map at p. 49). 


The Amount and Quality of the Deposit—From January, 1938, to July, 1943, 
305 diamond-drill holes for a total footage of 102,997 feet (19 miles) were put down 
and, in addition, 74 holes were bored with churn drills for a total footage of 27,797 
feet. The drilling disclosed an estimated 17,244,080 tons of proven ore and 14,336,006 
tons of probable ore, or a total of 31,580,086 tons in the “A” and “B” ore zones. 
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looking across to Mosher Point and the ‘‘B’? Orebody. 


Dried ore samples supplied by drilling operations indicated ore in the “A” and “B” 
zones ayeraging 61-12 p.c. iron, 0-031 p.c. phosphorus, 3°71 p.c. silica, and 0:038 p.c. 
sulphur. Only a few holes intersected the “C” ore body, but these indicated an ore 
of the same high quality. 

One of the chief advantages of the Steep Rock Lake ore is its high content of 
“natural” iron (percentage of iron in the undried ore as shipped), averaging 56°25 
p.c. as against 52 p.c. for ore shipped from the Lake Superior District. Its silica 
content of 3-40 p.c. is extremely low. This enables it to be used as a ‘sweetener’ for 
other ores carrying a high percentage of silica. For instance, furnace requirements 
call for a silica content of about 8 p.c., and operators in the Lake Superior district 
are finding it increasingly difficult to ship a product that meets this requirement. 
One ton ’of Steep Rock ore used as a ‘sweetener’ for two tons of Lake Superior ores 
carrying 10-3 p.c. silica would produce three tons of furnace feed ore averaging 
Oop C-1SiliCas 

Steep Rock ore is also adapted to open hearths because it is classed as “Old 
Range” ore, meaning that it is lump ore producing little ‘minus 100-mesh’ material. 
This fact led to experiments to determine its possibilities as open-hearth charge ore. 
After preliminary experiments at the Battelle Memorial Institute, a full-scale run in 
the open-hearth furnaces of the Republic Steel Corporation at Buffalo, in which 33,000 
pounds of Steep Rock “float ore” in lumps was used, indicated that it was eminently 
suited for charge purposes. 

The results of these tests, as presented in a report to shareholders of the Steep 
Rock Iron Mines, Limited, are as follows :— 

“(1) The quality and ease of removal of the flush slag indicated rapid chemical 
reaction with consequent faster heat time and higher tonnage per unit of time. 
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“(2) The analysis of the flush slag indicated lower total iron losses than is normal 
when using /0 p.c. hot-metal heats. (Actually 71-75 p.c. was used.) This is con- 
sistent with the fact that this heat produced 89-15 p.c. ingot yield, compared with a 
normal of 88 p.c. 

““(3) The time of steel-making was reduced from 10 hours, 17 minutes, which is 
the normal average of this furnace, to 8 hours, 35 minutes. 

“(4) Normally, steel is made in the open hearth using 50 p.c. pig iron and 50 p.c. 
scrap metal, with the proper amount of limestone and hard ore. Because of the 
scarcity of scrap, the amount of pig iron has been raised until the ratio is now approxi- 
mately 55 p.c. pig iron and 45 p.c. scrap. In the test run the ratio was raised to 71-76 
p.c. pig iron to 28-24 p.c. scrap, with satisfactory results. Use of Steep Rock ore 
apparently permits use of much less scrap. Leading metallurgists have calculated 
that with 2,000,000 long tons of this Steep Rock ore available per annum, a saving of 
9,000,000 long tons of scrap per year can be made.” 


In addition to its high qualities as open-hearth ore, the Steep Rock ore, owing 
to its low phosphorus content (673 samples showed 0-017 p.c.), is not only of Bessemer 
grade but well below the Bessemer limit (0-045 p.c.). This would make it possible 
to mix one ton of the Steep Rock ore with one or more tons of the usual non-Bessemer 
grade to produce two or more tons of Bessemer grade. 


The Exploitation of the Deposit—The problem of exploiting the ore deposits 
lying beneath billions of tons of water and overburden was then tackled. When a shaft 
was put down and a cross-cut driven underneath the lake, the impossibility of reaching 
the ore bodies because of uncontrollable water flow from above was revealed, and 
it was found that the Lake would have to be dewatered in order to reach the objective. 
This meant that the Seine River would have to be diverted around Steep Rock Lake 
because the Lake was part of the river system. The map (p. 49) indicates the original 
flow and the diverted water route. The existence of a power-generating plant at 
the head of the Lake complicated matters. The Steep Rock staff made a thorough 
study of the diversion and found it to be within economic range; they figured out 
that the cost of the project could be later paid back from mining operations. 

The general diversion plan included the cutting off of the west arm of Steep 
Rock Lake by means of dams in the narrows from the central section of the “M” 
shaped lake, the stopping of the flow at the head of the Lake, and the rerouting of 
the water from Marmion Lake across Raft Lake into Finlayson Lake and thence, 
from the south end of this Lake, through a channel into the north end of the West 
Arm of Steep Rock Lake, from which point the waters return to the Seine River 
system. 

This immense project involved the following works :— 

(1) Construction of a road 22 miles long to carry heavy trucks and equipment 
from Atikokan to Finlayson and Raft Lakes. 

(2) The driving of a tunnel 10 feet by 12 feet for a distance of 1,200 feet under 
a ridge at the south end of Finlayson Lake. By this means Finlayson Lake, whose 
level had normally been 30 feet above that of Marmion Lake, could be lowered by 
about 60 feet. The tunnel also gave a controlled discharge from the Lake during 
lowering of the level. 

(3) The cutting of a channel through the ridge mentioned in (2). This was 
done after the tunnel had lowered Finlayson Lake to the desired level. The work 
involved the removal of 1,200,000 cubic yards of gravel and 70,000 cubic yards of rock. 

(4) Dewatering of Raft Lake, the volume of water being half a billion gallons. 
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(5) Excavation of cuts connecting Finlayson Lake with Raft Lake and Raft 
Lake with Marmion Lake. These cuts are 100 feet wide and have a total length 
of 4,000 feet. 

(6) Construction of a concrete spillway across the bed of Raft Lake to control 
the flow of the diverted river, because Marmion Lake is still a reservoir. 

The program was completed substantially on schedule and pumping operations 
began in anticipation of mining operations. The part of the Lake which had to be 
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“B” Orebody Pit showing Dredges, Monitors and Two Churn Drills at Work. 


dewatered is twelve miles long and before pumping had a surface area of four square 
miles. Approximately 70,000 million gallons of water had to be pumped in order to 
lower the Lake sufficiently to permit mining. 

When the Lake was at 80 feet below its normal level, it was separated into 
two parts by a hump; and at 100 feet below normal level there was about 4,000 
square feet of lake bottom exposed around the “B” ore body. A haulage, road 
was established, across the hump, from the uncovered ore zone across to the site of 
the crusher on the west shore. 

Removal of the overburden in the open pit by the use of power shovels, monitors, 
and other stripping machines uncovered solid ore on Aug. 1, 1944. 


In the meantime a spur line of railway was built from Atikokan to the property, 
a distance of 44 miles, and two hundred and fifty ore cars were ordered by the 
Canadian National Railways to handle the ore from the mine to Port Arthur. Until 
completion of the loading docks at Port Arthur, however, all ore must be hauled 
through Fort Frances to Duluth. 


Estimated Production and Costs.—The Company expected to ship a consider- 
able tonnage of ore to the first of December, and it is planned to increase ship- 
ments to 1,000,000 tons during the shipping season of 1945, further increasing the 
tonnage over’ a period of two or three years to 2,000,000 long tons annually. 


Estimated costs of production furnished by the Company’s consulting engineers 
indicate that a long ton of the ore can be delivered at the lower lake ports for $3-239 
Canadian currency, exclusive of interest, amortization, and Dominion taxes. As the 
present prices of comparable United States ores are slightly in excess of $6 per ton 
Canadian funds, a profitable operation is indicated. 

Arrangements for the financing of this project, involving the raising of a large 
amount of capital without losing control of the project, took considerable time. 
Finally sufficient interest in the project was aroused and financing, sufficient to 
carry the development program to completion, was arranged. 
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The Canadian, United States, and Ontario Governments, as well as private 
interests, participated directly or indirectly in the financing details. A loan of 
$5,000,000 was advanced by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation of Washington, 
D.C., and $2,250,000 was secured through the sale of bonds to private investors. 
Commitments by the Canadian Government, covering transportation and ore-loading 
facilities, and by the Ontario Government, through the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission, approximate $5,000,000. Expenditures estimated at $1,000,000 for the 
exploration of the deposit prior to 1943 would seem to be reasonable. 


Summary.—Summarizing Steep Rock’s history, it was Cross who became con- 
vinced that the float boulders demanded real attention and it was he who kindled 
the enthusiasm of Errington. The latter called in Dr. Brant. Utilizing geophysical 
methods and diamond drilling, the company made a mass attack on the problem. It 
was the driving force of Errington and Cross that collected the 116 claims comprising 
7,000 acres, including all of Steep Rock Lake and much of the adjacent country, 
that were eventually incorporated in the Steep Rock Iron Mines, Ltd. Roberts and 
Bartley through their studies indicated the source of the ore, noted the possibilities 
of dewatering the lake, and pointed out the possibilities of early open-pit mining 
followed by underground workings, having established the fact that the tightness 
of the rock formations would eliminate water seepage into the deep workings. The 
problems concerned with the removal of the water itself and the general production 
and development plans were handled by Canadian consulting engineers. 


Officers of the Company pushed the development work through to completion, 
- arranged for the money, and enlisted the aid of the Dominion and Provincial Gov- 


ernments. 


Loading Bins for Railway Cars at Steep Rock Lake.—The crusher house is shown 
below to the right. 


CHAPTER I 


Population—Vital Statistics 


Population 


The present population of the earth is estimated at ‘approximately 2,170,000,000.* 
The British Empire, which covers slightly less than one-quarter of the land area of 
the earth, has an estimated population of 500,774,000+ or slightly less than one-quarter 
of the world’s population. Canada, which occupies over one-quarter of the area of 
the British Empire, has a population of 11,506,655 (1941 Census) or about one forty- 
fourth of the Empire population. The latest official estimates of population of other 
British countries are: the British Isles, 50,744,000 (1940) ; Union of South Africa, 
10,889,000 (1943) ; Australia, 7,226,437 (1943) ; New Zealand, 1,642,100 (1943) ; all 
India, 388,998,000 (1941 census). 


Growth of the Canadian Population.—The general rate of population increase in 
Canada in the opening decade of the present century was 34 p.c., the greatest for that 
decade of any country in the world. In the second decade the rate was 22 p.c., again 
the greatest, with the exception of Australia where growth was greater by a fraction 
of 1 p.c. A century earlier the population of United States grew 35 p.c. decade by 
decade until 1860, but with this exception there has been no recorded example of more 
rapid growth than that of Canada in the early decades of the twentieth century. In 
1871, only 2-97 p.c. of the population dwelt west of Lake of the Woods. In 1921 the 
proportion was 28-37 p.c., in 1931, 29-50 p.c. and in 1941, 28-30 p.c. 


* The latest figure published in the Statistical Year Book of the League of Nations, 1941-42, 
gives the population of the. world as 2,170,000,000 not including estimates of certain populations, 
chiefly in Asia and Africa, where censuses are incomplete or do not exist. 

1 The Statesman’s Year Book, 1944. 


Population of Canada, Census Years 1891-1941, With Density, 1941 
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RS Area in d es 
: q. ——_ Ge 
Territory | writes Mile 
1891 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 1941 
Pskaleeennc 2,184) 109,078} 103,259 93,728 88,615 88,038 95,047 43-52 
IN Sane 20,743} 450,396) 459,574 492 ,338 DyASiats booth 512,846 577,962 27-86 
INC Beene as QTCAT3\awo2l. 203) ooteLZ0 351,889 387,876 408,219 457,401 16-65 
Ouersas- ae 523, 860}1,488,535!11,648,898] 2,005,7761| 2,360,5102] 2,874,662] 3,331,882 6-36 
Ontenene 363, 28212014, 3321/2, 182) 947) 2.52'7,2921! 2.933.662) 3.431 (603) 3, 187,095 10-43 
IMD se cadia 6 219, 723 152),506| = 250-211 461,3941 610,118 700,139 729,744 B32 
Saskee aan 237,975 - 91,279 492 ,432 TSAO1LO |W, 921 785 895,992 Sys 
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Bi Coe ac 359,279 98,173 178,657 392,480 524,582 694,263 817,861 2-28 
Yukon.... 205,346 - Px PIN) hau le AAS, 4,230 4,914 0-02 
NEW Vides noel Some le7, 98,967 20,129 6,5071>3 8,143 9,316 12,028 0-01 


Canada. .|3,466,882/4, 833, 239/5,371,315| 7,206,643] 8,787,9492)10,376, 786/11, 506,655 3-32 


1 Corrected as a result of the Boundaries Extension Acts, 1912. ‘Revised in accordance 
with the Labrador Award of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. The total for Canada includes 485 
members of the Royal Canadian Navy who were recorded separately in 1921. 3 Corrected by 
transfer of population of Fort Smith (368) to the Northwest Territories. 4 The decreases shown 
in the population of the Northwest Territories since 1891 are due to the separation therefrom of vast 
areas to form Alberta, Saskatchewan and Yukon and to extend the boundaries of Quebec, Ontario 
and Manitoba. 
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Winnipeg, the Gateway to the Canadian West.—The intersection of Portage Avenue and 
Main Street is the heart of the city’s business district. The Legislative Buildings may 
be seen on the extreme left. 


Courtesy, Manitoba Travel and Publicity Bureau 


Rural and Urban Population.—For the purposes of the Census, the population 
residing in cities, towns and incorporated villages has been defined as urban, and 
that outside of such localities as rural. On the basis of this classification, urban 
communities absorbed 60°22 p.c. of the total increase in population between 1931 and 
1941, with the result that the urban population of Canada in 1941 exceeded the rural 
by 998,177. Out of every 1,000 persons in the country, 457 were resident on June 2, 
1941, in rural and 543 in urban communities, as compared with 463 in rural and 537 
in urban communities on June 1, 1931. Of all the provinces, Quebec showed the 
largest urban percentage, followed by Ontario; Prince Edward Island had the largest 
percentage of rural population. During the past decade, the continual growth -of 
manufacturing and industrialization has accounted for the movement of population 
to urban centres. 


Rural and Urban Populations, by) Provinces, 1931 and 1941 


Numerical Increases 
Province or Territory 1931 1941 1931-41 
Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban 

Prince Edward Island.. 67,653 20,385 70, 707 24,340 3,054 Be Os 
INOvarScOtase seer re ee 281,192 231,654 310,422 267,540 | 29,230 35, 886 
New Brunswick........: 279,279 128,940 313,978 143 , 423 34,699 14,483 
Quebec..........-.»..-| 1,061,056 | 1,813,606 | 1,222,198 | 2,109,684 161,142 296,078 
Ontatiow saison 1,335,691 | 2,095,992 1,449,022 | 2,338,633 1k). cS jou l 242 ,641 
Vian Obamas ecient 384,170 315,969 407,871 321,873 23,701 5,904 
Saskatchewan. ...:..... 630,880 290,905 600, 846 295,146 || — 30,034 4,241 
A Detar ce foes are 453,097 278,508 489 ,583 306,586 36, 486 28,078 
British Columbia....... 299,524 394,739 374,467 443,394 74,943 48,655 
Mitkonieeis ae er er 2,870 1,360 Se7 1,797 247 437 

Northwest Territories... 9,316 Nil 12,028 Nil DANI, - 
Canada.:....... 4,804,728 | 5,572,058 | 5,254,239 | 6,252,416 449,511 680,358 
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CANADA 19 


45 


Some of the larger cities have in their neighbourhoods “satellite” towns or other 
densely settled areas in close economic relationship with the central municipality. 
the total populations at 


Computed on the basis of “greater” or “metropolitan area’, 
the Census of 1941 were as follows: 
“Greater Vancouver”, 


Toronto”, 


“Greater Windsor’ 
“Greater Victoria’, 


Populations of Cities and Towns having over 20,000 Inhabitants, 


those in which there is a Chamber of Commerce by a dagger (}). 


900,491 ; 


evans Wye 
75,218: 


351,491 ; 


“Greater Halifax”, 91,829; 
“Greater Saint John”, 65,784. 


“Greater Montreal”, 


Doo ols 


“Greater 


“Greater Winnipeg’, 290,540; 
“Greater Ottawa”, 215,022; “Greater Quebec”, 200,814 ; “Greater Hamilton”, 176,110; 


Census Years 1891-1931 


Note.—Urban centres in which a Board of Trade exists are indicated by an asterisk (*), and 


previous censuses have been rearranged to cover the same areas as in 1941. 


City or Town 


“Greater London”, 86,740; 


In all cases the populations for 


Province 


1891 


1901 


1941 


LAM KopouadesNle« oGoodoe & 
eT OLOMtOnae nee 


“LAVAS bouOH DOTS eG ao ae 
Hievamatlto newt eer. 
*OCCAWA ae ner ests 


wall OdCcfemkatsinns catamaran See 
ASeihioe UO os 6 oo oR 
TWVACtOLlat eer iienine 
*SaAsikca LOOM ieee 
{Three Rivers....... 
{Sherbrooke...... Ate 
“Kitchener......... 
a eLital Likes eae et eee 
TSud bunny eee 
RB TANtlOLede wee 

Outremont... tse 
Monte Walliaiuis sores 
{St. Catharines..:... 
INE StOM ce setae 
CAVITE Sapeeraeiee aenee 


*Sault Ste. Marie.... 
tPeterborough....... 
*GlacesBavies wane 
{Port Arthur...... 
*Guelpheaenc on. eee 
*Moncton.. : 
*New Westminster. . 
Moose Jaw......... 
{Niagara Falls....... 
{Shawinigan Falls... 
fLachine.... me 


Quebec. Seon 
Saskatchewan. rae ke 
New Brunswick..... 
British Columbia... 
Saskatchewan.. 


Ontario. . Borate 
Nova eae A eee tiie 


.|Ontario.. 


Ontario.. 


. |New Brunswick . ae 


British Columbia. . 
Saskatchewan...... 
Ontaniogssceeeee 


A QIUCDEC vers on ors eastenes 
AtOuUebee 55 one ise 


254,278 


.|181,215 


13,709 
25,639 


12, 607 


3,876 
31,977 
38,437 

296 


39,179 
16,841 


325,653 
218,504 
29,432 
42,340 
52,634 
64,226 


Populations 

1911 1921 1931 
490,504 |618,506 |818,577 
381,833 |521,893 |631, 207 
120,847 |163,220 |246,593 
136,035 |179,087 |218,785 
81,969 |114,151 |155,547 
87,062 |107,843 |126,872 
78,118 | 95,193 |130,594 
23,433 | 55,935 | 98,179 
31,064 | 58,821 | 79,197 
43,704 | 63,305 | 83,761 
46,300 | 60,959 | 71,148 
46,619 | 58,372 | 59,275 
11,629 | 25,001 | 60,745 
30,213 | 34,432 | 53,209 
42,511 | 47,166 | 47,514 
31,660 | 38,727 | 39,082 
12,004 | 25,739 | 43,291 
13,691 | 22,367 | 35,450 
16,405 23-545" |28.933 
15,196 | 21,763 | 30,793 
18,222 | 24,117 | 29,433 
4,150 8,621 | 18,518 
23,132 | 29,440 | 30,107 
4,820 | 13,249 | 28,641 
16,499 | 20,541 | 26,277 
12,484 | 19,881 | 24,753 
18,874 | 21,753 | 23,439 
- 3,843 | 14,200 
Li 2 Sml 22 S45 eZ onOSe. 
(A301 94008230439 
14,579 | 17,593 | 24,235 
14,920 |} 21,092 | 23,082 
18,360 | 20,994 | 22,327 
16,562 | 17,007 | 20,706 
11,220 | 14,886 | 19,818 
15-475) 1 18:,128) 1) 22,075 
11,345 | 17,488 | 20,689 
13,199 |} 14,495 | 17,524 
13,823 | 19,285 | 21,299 
9,248 | 14,764 | 19,046 
AMOS ae ONO2 Selo 1345 
11,688 | 15,404 | 18,630 


Sex and Age Distribution—The population of Canada in 1941 was made up of 
5,900,536 males and 5,606,119 females. Thus there were 513 males and 487 females 
per 1,000 population as compared with 518 males and 482 females in 1931, The trend 
of masculinity has decreased in late years due to the falling off in immigration which 
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is always a strong influence in building up a masculine predominance in the age groups 
between 15 and 30 years. However, for 1941 the provinces of Prince Edward Island 
and New Brunswick showed a small increase in masculinity compared with 1931; 
elsewhere (with the-exception of the Northwest Territories where the masculinity 
showed a substantial increase from 538 per 1,000 in 1931 to 557 in 1941) the proportion 
of females has increased. 

The most substantial increases in the proportion of females were in Yukon from 
332 females per 1,000 in 1931 to 358 in 1941, and in British Columbia from 445 females 
in 1931 to 468 in 1941. Other provinces showing appreciable increases were Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 


Percentage Distribution of Population by Sex and Age Groups, by 
Provinces, 1941 


Prince 


A New : ; 
Edward Nova Scotia : Quebec Ontario Manitoba 
Age Group Island Brunswick 
Fe Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe- 
Males males Males males Males fmales Males ales Males nigles Males faalas 
Under 10 
years 10-2 9-9 10-0 9-7 |} 10-8 10-6 | 10-6 | 10-4 8-0 7:8 8-6 8-3 
10-19 years} 10-0 9-6 9-8 9-5 | 10-6 | 10-4 | 10-7 | 10-7 8-9 8-6 9-7 9-6 
20-29 << 8-9 eel 9-3 8-8 9-0 8-2 8-7 9-0 8-6 8-4 9-2 9-1 
30-39 * 6-4 5-3 6-8 6-0 6:4 5-9 7-0 6-9 7°5 7-1 7-0 6:7 
40-49 “ 5-3 5-0 5-2 5-0 5-0 4-8 5-3 5-1 6:5 6-2 5-9 5-5 
50-59 “ 4-4 4-2 4-3 4-1 4-1 3-8 3-9 3-7 5-4 5-1 5-9 4-6 
60-69 “ 3°5 3-3 3-3 3-0 3-1 2-8 Diet5 2-4 3°5 35 3-6 2-7 
70 or over.| 3-1 3-2 2-5 Da], 22 D3 1-5 1-6 DES, 2-6 1-9 1-7) 
All Ages.| 51-8 | 48-2 | 51-2 | 48-8 | 51-2 | 48-8 | 50-2 | 49-8 | 50-7 | 49-3 | 51-8 48 -2 
British Northwest 
Saskatchewan Alberta Gelunbia Yukon Perritaries Canada 
Under 10 
years 9-8 9-5 9-6 9-3 7-1 6:9 8-7 8-9 | 13-4 | 12-7 9-2 9-0 
10-19 years} 10-8 | 10-5 9-9 9-7 7-9 77 6:3 5-9 9-5 9-2 9-8 9-6 
20-29 ‘* 9-1 8-5 8-9 8-5 8-6 8-7 | 11-0 7-4 | 10-1 7:4 8-8 8-6 
30-39 “ 6:7 5-9 7°5 6-3 7-7 6:7 | 11-9 5-0 9-5 6:0 7-2 6:7 
40-49 “ 5-8 4-8 6-4 5-0 6-6 5-7 6-8 sen 6-1 4-1 5-9 §°5 
50-59 “ 6:0 4-0 6-2 4-1 7°5 5-4 6:4 2-6 4-1 2-5 5-1 4-4 
60-69 “ BOS Me iow 3-5 2°3 5-2 3-6 7-3 1-9 2:3 1-6 3-3 2:9 
70 or over.| 1:6 1-3 1-6 1-2 2:6 2-1 5-8 0-9 0:7 0-8 2-0 2-0 
All Ages.| 53-3 | 46-7 | 53-6 | 46-4 | 53-2 | 46-8 | 64-2 | 35-8 | 55-7 | 44-3aq, 51-3 48-7 


Conjugal Condition—In Canada as a whole there are more married males than 
married females because of the excess of married male immigrants. Other striking 
statistics of conjugal condition are the great preponderance of widows compared to 
widowers and the large and increasing numbers of divorced or legally separated, 
but the reasons for these figures are more apparent. 

The number of persons divorced and legally separated per 1,000 population 
varies widely between the provinces. British Columbia leads with 4:0 for the divorced 
and 11-1 for the legally separated; Quebec and Prince Edward Island are at the 
lower end of the scale with 0:3 and 5-0, respectively, for the former and 0-4 and 
4-0, respectively, for the latter. Between these extremes, Ontario shows rates of 1-4 
and 8-5, respectively; Alberta, 1-9 and 7-2; Saskatchewan and New Brunswick, 
0-9 and 5:2; Nova Scotia, 0:9 and 6:7; and Manitoba, 1-5 and 6:9. 
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A view of the fertile 


valley of the lower Restigouche River, which here separates the 
Provinces of Quebec and New Brunswick. 


Courtesy, Department of Mines and Resources 


Conjugal Condition of the Population, by Provinces and Sex, 1941 


Province 
or Territory 


Prince Edward Island....... 
Nova Scotia.......... 
New Brunswick....... 
Ouebecs s.cne Dae 


Ontario.... 


eeee 


IManitobaven acserem eee 
Saskatchewan......... 
AIDELt an: ce ascot ee 
British Columbia...... 


Yukon..... 


Northwest Territories a 


Canada......... 


Prince Edward Island... 


’ 


INGVaISCOtIale aero 
New Brunswick....... 


Ouebec™ek: aos. se eee 
Ontario.... 
iNManitobasnermncnn cen: 
Saskatchewan.........-. 


Albertavrss =a c ae 
British Columbia...... 


WukoOnecss 


Northwest Territories. . 


Canada........ 


P - é : Legally 
Single Married | Widowed | Divorced Separated Total! 
MALES 
29,828 175625 1,549 22 202 49,228 
173,506 OTS 2 9,359 247 1,770 296,044 
140,952 85,093 6,695 197 1,137 234,097 
.11,027,162 591,533 46,386 500 7,270 || 1,672,982 
993,265 851,096 60,210 DEO 14,105 |} 1,921,201 
209 , 939 155,157 10,268 473 2,218 378,079 
283,297 179,996 11,383 468 235i 477,563 
243 ,666 168 , 469 10,594 801 2,891 426,458 
215,205 200,027 13,979 1,547 4,213 435,031 
2,029 957 116 17 34 3,153 
3,978 2,443 204 6 10 6,700 
3,322,827 | 2,363,528 170,743 6,569 36,201 |} 5,900,536 
FEMALES 

24,748 17,473 3,401 19 178 45,819 
148 ,474 109,513 21,544 268 2,115 281,918 
123,540 84,275 14,040 192 1,256 223,304 
981,890 581,569 85,425 646 9,353 1,658,900 
876,215 826,525 142,731 2,865 18,039 || 1,866,454 
176,458 151,105 20,625 654 2,818 351,665 
DDD SIL 7S? 18,965 381 2,414 418,429 
186,215 161,953 17,963 ThE 2,850 369,711 
165 ,064 181,932 29,235 1,718 4,878 382,830 
833 810 88 3 Dei 1,761 
A SEY REINA 361 Nil 8 5,328 
2,907,741 | 2,292,478 354,378 7,463 43,936 | 5,606,119 


1 Includes persons with conjugal condition not stated. 
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Racial Origins.—The object of securing information on racial origin at the census 
is to ascertain from what basic ethnic stocks the Canadian population, more particu- 
larly the recently immigrated population, is derived. The answer ‘Canadian’ does 
not, therefore, apply here. This information is separate altogether from that of 
nationality or birthplace where the answer “Canadian” or “Canada” is applicable. 


Origins of the People, Census Years 1901-41 


Origin 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 

British Isles Races— 
FETT GUT Sh reyere terete Mica vacharere ioverecee 1,260,899 LSP OSalee2eo4 5 oOo eee 4a ao 2,968, 402 
JEM RIC ca 5 aioe Aire aus rene S oi ke ea ae 988,721 1,074,738 1 NOZASOS 1,230,808 1 PASE TO 
SGCOUUISH s appar he ci Lees ais ces 800,154 | 1,027,015 il WAS ORS) 1,346,350 1,403,974 
(Biel PKer ce dee apie a ine At Neo aa es 13,421 26,060 41,952 62,494 75,826 
Totals, British Isles Races....| 3,063,195 | 3,999,081 | 4,868,738 | 5,381,071 5,715,904 
| TERS AVG aT ee tes a Re ote ena en, 1,649, 371 2 OO VG | 2 A525 {AS le 2)927,, 990 3,483,038 
JANUS E GIG H CWS bs gees etal, Sey a eR a 10,947 44 ,036 107,671 48 , 639 Whe tiles) 
Bele ianins sa retieteciiciics & saline ees 2,994 9,664 20, 234 Dic DOO DOR TALL 
Bim ariatienr “ee Sie ora ae See Whe: — - 1,765 3,160 3,260 
GINS Rie tee re eee. nas, Seb CML tic 75 Si Die Sou 39,587 46,519 34,627 
G@ZechrandeSloviale asta eee — ~ 8,840 30,401 ADOT? 
ISG SWAN IS) cate, doe Dee AE ee MR RRM nA ey pnp 2,502 15,500 21,494 43,885 41,683 
(Genin ali aces wae eel. ee Ae ON ewe 310,501 403,417 294,635 473,544 464, 682 
(Qi ges aie OE Se rs eh rs neces 291 3,614 yD 9,444 11,692 
Ve lOnoverchmtehala.crmectsee Ot Me tereg ee beat onel ERG 1,5492 11,6482 13,181 40,582 54,598 
dnadiarimatice HslcitOs.) eciets a tees 127,941 105,611 113,724 128,890 125,524 
Nutella ta a rerenen Menta Set oa arate cpedinanetas 10, 834 45 ,963 66, 769 98,173 112,625 
AD ATIOCSE pemrerts causa ts eee ce ated emus 4,738 9,067 15,868 23,342 23,149 
SWAG dere ee ev chicane SER RS aie oe eres UG6S13i 76,199 126,196 156,726 170,241 
INESTO Oe EAL ak eae HGR 16,994 18,291 19,456 22,174 
Netherlands 5 2m emer 33,845 55,961 Slt in505 148 ,962 212 , 863 
ELON ES) Dice Nesey A ae AIS entre oe Re 6,285 33,652 53,403 145,503 167,485 
INOUIMAIAT wea eerie Beans Reet og 3543 5, 883 3 13,470 29,056 24,689 
IR SSia Tyee ee enters egttl px E Nae 19,825 44,376 100, 064 88,148 83,708 
‘Sioshae beakehninthels oe ons Sag eo cote 31,042 112,682 167,359 228,049 4 244,6034 
AO eee ROVER ON, cia Peiceraien Alesha tere Reman wr tae 5,682 75,432 106,721 2D Se dles 305 ,929 
Wa ZOSIAV Cascais are ones eiecntene — - 3,906 16,174 Dil Mae 
WMATIOUG? 4:1..5F Seren rn Ea ee mene 7,000 31,381 28,796 27,476 67,357 
WRSMeCIed: Nemiya skies caeeey na ee 31,539 16,932 249 8,898 5,275 
Grand Totals........... 5,371,315 | 7,206,643 | 8,787,949 |10,376,786 | 11,506,655 
1JTncludes Bohemian, Bukovinian and Slavic. 2J¥ncludes Lithuanian and Moravian. 
3 Includes Bulgarian. 4 Includes Danish, Icelandic, Norwegian and Swedish: in 1931 they 


numbered, respectively, 34,118, 19,382, 93,243, 81,306; in 1941, 37,439, 21,050, 100,718, 85,396. 


Population of the Eight Leading Origins in Canada, by Provinces, 1941 


Origin 
Province or 
Territory British : : 
het French | German pee eS eae Jewish | Polish 

| Es Er (ate ae oe 78,714 14,799 172 2 152 494 D5 1 
INES Sas me hs eee 445,178 66,260 | 15,038 efits 2,383 | 23,834 25285 2,206 
ING B Scene ees ZOOS 163,934 1,394 22, 2,929 4,539 1223 233 
Ouer ee Konic oe 452,887 |2,695,032 8, 880 8,006 4,840 2,045 |" 6652177 10,036 
Osean eh rete ore 2,729,830 373,990 |167,102 | 48,158 272250 73,00L Oo s8 75 54,893 
Mats erst a oe 360,560 52,996 | 41,479 | 89,762 32,620 | 39,204 |} 18,879 36,550 
BSEAKG) Fes SeapAGED toes 397,905 SOLSSO (130), 258d ed, 68,806 | 35,894 4,149 27,902 
Aare see woes 399 , 432 42,979 | 77,721 | 71,868 63,494 | 20,429 4,164 26,845 
135A C258 eye eee aN 571,336 21,876 | 22,407 7,563 41,560 | 12,737 3,350 8,744 
Canada!..... 5,715,904 | 3,483,038 |464,682 |305,929 244,603 2/212,863 |170,241 | 167,485 
1 Includes Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 2 Includes 37,439 Danish, 21,050 Icelandic, 


100,718 Norwegian and 85,396 Swedish. 
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Val d’Or, Que.—This is typical of the communities that spring up around northern 
Ontario and Quebec mines. 


Courtesy, Canadian National Railways 


Birthplaces.—In addition to, or as supplementary to, the question of racial origin, 
it is important to know the birthplaces of the population—the number of the popula- 
tion, for instance, born in Canada. Such Canadian born may, of course, be of any 
racial origin, e.g., English, French, German, etc. The following table gives the 
birthplaces of the population as shown in the past five decennial censuses. The effects 
of the large immigration at the beginning of the century are indicated by the drop 
in the percentage of Canadian born between 1901 and 1911 and the increases in the 
percentages of other British born and foreign born. 


Birthplaces of the Population, Census Years 1901-41 


FOREIGN BoRN 


; oe Total 
Year Canadian Born | Other British Born! } ———£ HH zi 
United States Other Population 
Born . 
No. p.c. No. D:c No. D:c. No. p:c; 
1LOOIe ae. 4,671,815] 86-98 421,051) 7-84] 127,899) 2-38] 150,550} 2-80 Syne (ll sow BS 
191 el) 0190825108: 834,229] 11-58] 303,680) 4-21] 449,052} 6.23 7,206, 643 
OD ee rors 6,832,224] 77-75 1,065,448] 12-12) 374,022} 4-26} 516,255) 5-87 8,787,949 
VOZ ES iS a. 8,069,261] 77-76 1,184,830] 11-42) 344,574] 3-32] 778,121 7-50} 10,376,786 
LOA eyes 9,487,808] 82-46 1,003,769} 8-72) 312,473] 2-72] 701,660} 6-10] 11,506,6552 
1 Includes some hundreds of persons born at sea. 2 Includes “‘birthplace not stated”’. 


In 1941, about 95 p.c. of the population of the Maritime Provinces was born 
in Canada, Quebec had 93 p.c. Canadian born, Ontario 81 p.c., the Prairie Provinces 
71 p.c. and British Columbia 63 p.c. 


Religions.—Of the total population in 1941 (11,506,655), 4,986,552 or 43-34 p.c. 
were members of the Roman Catholic faith (including 185,657 Greek Catholics). The 
United Church of Canada, with 2,204,875 members or 19-16 p.c. of the population, 
was second and the Anglicans, with 1,751,188 or 15-22 p.c., third. The Presbyterian 
was the next largest group with 829,147 members or 7:21 p.c. in 1941. 
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Membership of the Eight Leading Religious Denominations, Census 
Years 1901-41 


Religious Denomination 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 

HOM AMCA LION Cusc-s 5 een Skee 2,229,600 | 2,833,041 | 3,389,626 | 4,285,3881) 4,986,5522 
Winited | Church of Canada... ....- —- - SOS DOM SIS |) BO onl 
PACT C ULMER E eects da ree ear da cle uses 681,494 | 1,043,017 1,407,780 1,635,615 iL eone oa exes 
EZeSb wit enilane .ice: chee eine sare 842 ,531 Pelevoy Oa 1,409 , 406 870,7283 829,147 3 
ISEHUMBISISS ac oor Pia ceeeet een oe tact 318,005 382,720 421,730 443 ,341 483 ,592 
Ee Ch atl MUNREw. cic. ove kere end ntlee bee 92,524 229 , 864 286,458 394,194 401,153 
Mew Sliver Me ee tay SMe NOT kc nn 16,401 74,564 2S O7, 155,614 168, 367 
Greek Orthodox. sidecases ne 15,630 88,507 169 , 832 102 , 389 139,629 

1 Includes 186,654 Greek Catholics. 2 Includes 185,657 Greek Catholics. 3 These 
are the “continuing Presbyterians’’ who did not join with the Methodists and Congregationalists to 
form the United Church of Canada in the ’twenties. 4 Greek Orthodox and Greek Catholics 


combined under the term Greek Church in 1921; in the Censuses of 1931 and 1941, Greek Catholics 
are included with Roman Catholics. 


Membership of the Eight Leading Denominations, by Provinces, 1941 


United Greek 
Rrovince ee man ch Anglican me Baptist | Lutheran] Jewish oe 
Canada ox 
eA leeraets 42,743 24,005 SiO 14,724 5,443 45 18 10 
INES tere 188,944 124,301 103 , 393 47,415 89,272 9,104 DNS 347 
IN Bis fee 220,454 63,268 Sop Leys) 15,382 88, 766 870 1,196 85 
(O)}t ah ee 2,894,621 100,196 162,056 56,086 127303 7,081 65 , 683 12 ,040 
Ont 882,369] 1,073,425 815,413} 433,708] 192,915} 104,111 69,217 28,383 
IMIBG a 2 8 6 203 ,259 194,001 125,076 43,073 13,267 48,213 18,715 20,777 
See) ARS bilo 243,734 230,495 117,674 54,856 19,460} 104,717 4,076 37,699 
Atari 191, 343 193 ,664 113,279 68,910 32,268 84,630 4,052 34,991 
ese 113,232 200,817 245,531 94,300 29,780 A ID 3,235 5,198 
Yukon 742 404 2,545 422 75 368 2 67 
N.W.T 5,061 299 55327 27a 43 242 6 32 


Canada..| 4,986,552] 2,204,875] 1,751,188) 829,147} 483,592) 401,153) 168,367; 139,629 


1 Includes Greek Catholics. 


Citizenship.—The basic legal definition of Canadian citizenship is to be found 
in the Immigration Act, which defines a Canadian citizen as a person included in one 
of three categories: (1) a person born in Canada, who has not subsequently become 
a citizen of a foreign State; (2) any British subject who has been domiciled for five 
years in Canada; (3) any subject of a foreign power who has become naturalized 
and has not subsequently become an alien or lost Canadian domicile (R.S.C. 1927, 
Cyd 21-22 (GOO, Vee. OF) 


At the present time any alien, regardless of his nationality, may apply for 
naturalization, but according to Section 4, Part II, of the Imperial Naturalization 
Act, Jan. 1, 1915, the granting of a certificate of naturalization to the applicant is 
left entirely to the Minister, who may give or withhold the certificate as he thinks 
most conducive to the public good. Since Jan. 15, 1932, female British subjects, marry- 
ing aliens, retain British nationality, unless they, by their marriage, acquire their 
husbands’ nationalities; and the wives of aliens no longer become British subjects 
automatically through their husbands’ naturalization. They must apply to the Secre- 
tary of State. 
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Citizenship of Non-British and Non-French Racial Origins in Canada, 1931 and 1941 


1931 i 1941 
British British 
Racial Origin Subjects Subjects 
by Birth Aliens Total by Birth Aliens Total 

‘or Natur- or Natur- 

alization alization 
IN WISELIAIN SNA Ss oars a, oie tent eee iio 11,307? 48 639; 33,821 3,890 Seelel 
Belstaney ec: eae se etre er 19,295 8,290} 27,585% 25,851 Re tet) 29,704 
@zechvand! Slovalker esata: 13,560 16, 841% 30,4017 BI O77 10,935 42,912 
Finis ie peeencesees ease nk oncee 21,967 21,918 43 , 885% 30,001 167s: 41,675 
CGreriiiall ee en eae tai ok, cre 408,128 65,416% 473, 544% 439,677 24,949 464,626 
Humigarianiaeesnceneoee oie e581 23,0018 40,582: 44,133 10,453 54,586 
IGA tameiot re ies eer een tees 80, 829 17,344? OSE tis 104, 880 he USS 112-615 
OwiSh ae meek enc ee reer 1295353 27,3134 156,726 ToSeood 11,400 1A All 
INetherlamdss scans eee 133,581 15.3818 148 , 962: 205-232 7,611 212,843 
POLISH eee eee eet 96,759 48,744! 145 , 503: 146,624 20,848 167,472 
ROM IAIN atl eee ener eee DA te, 7,944% 29,056) 22,269 2,418 24,687 
JRERGSE Ena Rene or uM mee NON ic .cac, a 65,358 22,790: 88,148? Roos 10,453 83,621 
Scandinavia waters se eer 176,452 51,597# 228 , O49F 221,658 22,895 244,553 
Wikpaiia ieee emcee Mant acorcne ne 182,098 43,015 DOS atl Sn Deon 28,069 305 ,901 
Othemburopeant aoe 22,666 18,220, 40,886. 41,221 9,248 50,469 
Cin Csema sere e eettar an. eeeeen ee 7,481 39,038 46,519 8,746 25,878 34,624 
ApAneSek sweeten oc eres 15,588 1, toe. Dn SD 7 tial 3,978 21. 149 
OtheneAstaticseres nian 13,086 1,601 14,687 152533. Thos 16,287 


Relative Growth of Males and Females in Gainful Occupations, 1921-41.— 
The percentage of the male population at working ages, i.e., 14 years or over, in 
gainful occupations has been declining since the 1921 Census, while for females the 
percentage has been on the increase. If males on Active Service at the census date 
are excluded from the total gainfully occupied males, the percentage that gainfully 
occupied males bears to the total male population, 14 years or over, is thus reduced 
from 83-8 p.c. to 76:7 p.c. 


Numbers and Percentages of the Population in Gainful Occupations, Classified 
According to Sex, Census Years 1921-41 


(Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories) 


Gainfully Occupied Percentages of Total |Percentages of Population 
Coles Population Population 14 Years or Over 
ear HK loa 
Total Male Female || Total | Male {Female| Total | Male | Female 
LODAG NAS eet ae 3,164,348} 2,675,290} 489,058] 36-1 59-2 16 Go) 53:5 86-6 17/59? 
LOS eae aie seus , 3,921,833] 3,256,531] 665,302] 37-8 60-7 13-3 53-8 85-4 19-1 


1941 (incl. Act- 

ive Service)..] 4,510,535] 3,676,5631| 833,972] 39-3 62-4 14-9 53-0 83-8 20-2 
1941 (not incl. ; 

Active Service)| 4,195,951] 3,363,111] 832,840] 36-5 Ryle 14-9 49 -3 76-7 20-2 


1 Includes 63,518 males on Active Service not gainfully occupied prior to enlistment. 


Gainfully Occupied in 1941.—Almost one-third of the gainfully occupied males 
in Canada were engaged in agricultural operations in 1941, although the proportion 
in this occupation has been decreasing steadily since the beginning of the century. 
The proportion in manufacturing industries, on the other hand, has been increasing. 
Females were employed in appreciable numbers in clerical occupations and in manu- 
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Indian Chiefs Con- 
gratulate Young 
Braves at a Cana- 
dian Army Camp.— 
Though they are in 
the Army, Indians 
of the Six Nations 
are still subject to 
patriarchal supervi- 
sion of their tribal 
leaders. 


Courtesy, Star 
Newspaper Service 


facturing in every province, but by far the largest numbers were found in the service 
occupations. Considerable proportions were employed in such professional occupa- 
tions as teaching and nursing, and in such personal service occupations as domestic 
service, housekeeping and as waitresses. 


Numbers and Percentages of the Gainfully Occupied Males and Females, 14 
Years of Age or Over, by Occupation Groups, 1941 


(Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories) 


MALES FEMALES 
Number 
Occupation Group SoS ge 
: Not 
pees Including P.C.2 || Number} P.C. 
Service! GING 
Service 
ENO TICUIt Ue coset rete ceo ee ee el Sie econo tel O49 1,064,847 31-7 || 18,969 2:3 
Fishing, trapping and logging............. 138,460 131,374 3-9 326 3 
Wi bhalboveere eldest encanode alse Ae re 77,909 71,861 eA| 25 ee 
Mianitttaceuring &ccrtacca ons Clersterag eens tase vera + 615,284 51S One 17-1 129,588 15-6 
Constructionin sac Rachie Sietosels 215,333 202,509 6:0 339 3 
ransportatloniwec auc coer tarciies sem ee rcs 278,402 254,591 7:6 || 14,065 iLo7 
bade as htvees ARAN PERE age Ps aie tseN eke 292,910 273,059 8-1 || 82,020 9-8 
Kinance,sinsurance sot... oh aret-ieis eis e-evene Tee 33,104 30,576 0-9 816 0-1 
SERVICCa ras re ern Chaede pate oe eucuen sacle: aMeaaoal ace 339 , 307 316,313 9-4 418,111 50:2 
Clerical 2e8 tet A ae one Mend a CP ee, 204 , 666 182,823 5-4 155,208 18-6 
Labourers!....... AS oe AEN ees Hae awe 273,925 251,889 Poss ||| slalsoas 1:4 
INOtStatedinen creer tect Eiger 39,166 9,695 0:3 1,718 0:2 
All Occupations............... 3,613,045 3,363,111 100-0 832,840 160-0 
1 Includes only males on Active Service with a gainful occupation prior to enlistment. 2 Based 


on column 2. 


groups with Active Service included. — 
clude agricultural, fishing, logging, or mining labourers. 


Aboriginal Races 


3 Less than 0-05 p.c. 


There is very little difference in the percentage distribution of males by occupation 


4 This group does not in- 


According to 1941 Census figures, the aboriginal population amounts in all to 
little more than 1 p.c. of the total population. 
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Indians.—Indian affairs are administered by the Indian Affairs Branch of the 
Department of Mines and Resources under the authority of the Indian Act. Reserves 
have been set aside for the various bands of Indians in the Dominion and the 
Indians located thereon are under the supervision of the local agents of the Branch. 
The activities of the Branch, on behalf of the Indians, include the control of Indian 
education, the care of health, the development of agriculture and other pursuits 
among them, the administration of their funds and legal transactions, and the general 
supervision of their welfare. 

The Indian Act provides for enfranchisement of Indians. In the older provinces, 
where the Indians have been longer in contact with civilization, many are becoming 
enfranchised. Great discretion, however, is exercised by the Government in dealing 
with this problem as Indians who become enfranchised lose the special protection 
of the Indian Act. 

According to the Dominion Census of 1941, the total number of Indians was 
118,316 (60,182 males and 58,134 females) made up by provinces as follows: P.E.I., 
258; N.S., 2,063 ; N.B., 1,939; Que., 11,863 ; Ont., 30,336; Man., 15,473; Sask., 13,384 ; 
Mita. 12,5055 BCs 2487555 Yukon, 1,508 =INaV lee oes 


Eskimos—Ths Eskimos of Canada are found principally north of the tree-line 
on the northern fringe of the mainland and around the coasts of many of the islands 
in the Arctic Archipelago and in Hudson Bay. Most of the Eskimos are essentially 
coastal dwellers, obtaining much of their food and clothing from the mammals of 
the sea. However, there are bands of Eskimos living in the interior of Keewatin 
District, on the west side of Hudson Bay, who are inland pepe and who subsist 
chiefly on caribou. 

The administrative care of Eskimos devolves upon the Lands, Parks and Forests 
Branch of the Department of Mines and Resources, which, by regulative measures, 
conserves the natural resources necessary to their subsistence. Contact with the 
Eskimos is maintained through permanent stations in the eastern, central and western 
Arctic, at a number of which medical officers are located, and by means of the annual 
Canadian Eastern Arctic Patrol by steamship. Law and order in all regions in 
Canada inhabited by Eskimos is maintained by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 

According to the Dominion Census of 1941, there were 7,205 Eskimos in Canada, 
75 p.c. of these being in the Northwest Territories. The distribution by provinces 
was: N.S: 43°Que;, 1,778; Ont; 3: Man., 1; Sask. 4; Alta, 4> B.C. 7; N-Wene 
5,404. Since that time the Northwest Territories Administration has estimated the 
Eskimos of Quebec at 1,965 which raises the total for Canada to 7,392. 


Immigration 


Total immigrants into Canada during the fiscal year ended in 1944 numbered 
9,040 as compared with 7,445 in 1943 and 8,865 in 1942. 

English, Scottish, Irish, and Welsh from overseas numbered 4,278 as compared 
with 2,418 and 2,182 in 1943 and 1942, respectively ; immigrants from the United States 
totalled 4,441 in 1944 as compared with 4,827 and 6,311, respectively, for the two 
previous years; from other countries the number was 321 as compared with 200 
atideo7 ce: 

A movement not included in the immigration statistics is that of ‘returned Cana- 
dians’. These Canadian citizens are divided into three groups: (a) Canadian born; 
(b) British born (outside of Canada) ; and (c) naturalized in Canada. The total for 
1943-44 was 2,202 as compared with 3,253 in 1942-43. 
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Although tourists entering Canada are not immigrants, their admission calls for 
an immigration examination at the International Boundary and at ocean ports. In 
1943-44 the number of entries in this class totalled 16,381,000 made up of 10,507,000 
tourists, etc., 5,872,000 residents returning and 2,000 Canadians returning after resi- 
dence in the United States, as mentioned in the preceding paragraph; in 1942-43 the 
total entries, in round figures, numbered 15,141,000 divided into 10,727,000 tourists, 
etc., 4,410,000 returning residents and 3,000 returned Canadians. 


Vital Statistics 


Canada has had a national system of vital statistics since 1926, organized by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics in collaboration with the Registration Officials of the 
provinces. 


National Vital Statistics Index.—At a Dominion-Provincial Conference on Vital 
Statistics in September, 1944, it was decided that the Dominion and the Provinces 
would collaborate in the creation of a National Vital Statistics Index for Canada. 
This index would be used collectively by the several governments in the verification 
of births, stillbirths, deaths and marriages. Modern mechanical methods such as 
microfilm and punch-card equipment will be synchronized. The former will permit 
the rapid transmission of photographic copies of the events registered in the pro- 
vincial vital statistics offices to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In setting up the 
National Index and for the analysis of the statistical facts, mechanical tabulation 
processes will be applied to the material on a uniform basis at the Bureau. | 


Births, Deaths and Marriages in Canada 


Births Deaths Marriages 
Province 19431 1926 19431 1926 19431 1926 
Rate | Rate Rate | Rate Rate | Rate 
No. per M} per M No. per M| per M No. per M]| per M 
Prince Edward Island..... 2 On le 2o05) he20e 1 912 | 10-0 | 10-3 653 7-2 5+3 
INOValScotlase.cest er Beal ee Sligo || PASO A bes} 6,459 | 10-6 | 12-4 6,105 } 10-1 5°6 
New Brunswick........... 13,084 | 28-3 | 26-1 4,912 |} 10-6 | 12-6 3,985 8-6 7-4 
OUeDeC ar ee awierde Soe Gi ee 98,744 | 28-6 | 31-6 || 35,069 | 10-1 | 14-3 | 33,856 9-8 6:8 
ONtARiOn nie rooiide eit 80,752 | 20-6 | 21-4 || 40,970 | 10-5 | 11-3 | 36,106 9-2 7°5 
Nianitobanncesstsccknecls ne 16,412 | 22-6 | 22-9 7,007 9-7 8-3 6,901 9-5 71 
Saskatchewan............ 18,504 |°22-0 | 25-2 6,654 7:9 7°4 6,172 7°3 6-7 
PAIDertatetc sinc ae tiieie & omets 19,241 | 24-3 | 23-8 6,509 8-2 8-5 7,768 9-8 7°4 
Britishy Golumbiaae meet: 18,773 | 20-9 | 16-6 || 10,002 | 11-1 9-0 9,384 | 10-4 7°3 
Canadate. sacs ccs 283,035 | 24-0 | 24-7 118,494 | 10-0 | 11-4 110,930 9-4 7-1 
1 Preliminary figures. ~ 2 Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Births.—From 1926 to 1930 the number of births showed an upward trend rising 
from 232,750 to 243,495. This movement was reversed until 1939 when the number of 
births was 229,468 as against 229,446 in 1938. In 1940 the figure rose to 244,316; in 
1941 to 255,317; in 1942 to 272,313; and in 1943 to 283,035, the highest ever recorded 
in Canada. Because of the growing population, the rate per 1,000 births showed a 
steady drop from 1926 to 1937 of from 24-7 to 20-2, but in 1940 the rate stood at 
21-5; in 1941 at 22-2; in 1942 at 23-4; and in 1943 at 24-0. 
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The influence of war on Canadian births is reflected in the sharp increases in 
both rates and numbers for the years 1940 to 1943, the rate for 1943 being the highest 
recorded since 1928. 


Deaths.—The ten leading causes of death accounted for well over 77 p.c. of the 
total deaths in Canada in 1943 and “diseases of the heart”, considered as a group, 
was the most important cause. Cancer was second; incidentally, the death rate from 
this cause has advanced almost every year from 1926 to 1943, the increase in that 
period being from 80-7 to 119-7 per 100,000 population ; there is every indication of a _ 
smoothing out of the rate curve for this disease. This increase in deaths is rather 
misleading, being due to improvement in diagnostic and X-ray techniques and to the 
ageing of the Canadian population. Pneumonia, which was in third place in 1926 
with a rate of 89-3, dropped in 1943 to seventh place with a rate of 53°6. 


Maternal Mortality.—The average rate for the five-year period 1926-30 was 5-7 
per 1,000 living births. Since that time there has been a marked improvement in 
the rate which decreased to 4-0 in 1940 and reached the low figure of 2°8 in 1943. 


Infant Mortality—In Canada during recent years this rate has shown a sub- 
stantial reduction, falling from 102 per 1,000 live births in 1926 to 61 in 1939 and 56 
in 1940. However, in 1941 the rate increased to 60 per 1,000 live births and dropped 
again to 54 in 1942 and 1943. 


Infant Deaths and Death Rates in Canada 


Infants under One Year Rates per 1,000 Live Births 
Province —_— 

1926 1940 | 1941 1942 | 19431 |; 1926 1940 | 1941 1942 | 19431 
Prince Edward Island..... 123 MSH 163 106 97 70 65 80 50 45 
INGVARSCObIA so renr noe 882 802 908 884 897 80 62 65 OS 58 
News Brunswick.......... 1,095 934 936 978 886]| 106 80 76 Tere 68 
@Qnebeceee ose eee he le OOGIE 55 S5.0/)hOn 47 Ol" O00) || OnOs? 142 70 76 70 67 
@NtariO liso a ae He OOZ O59 1N3 2294s Sooner oss 78 43 46 40 42 
NATTE@D am natenmere mn oie 1,122 756 788 807 909 77 Sal Ss 51 55 
Saskatehnewialiene secret ccs 1,681 979 946 788 872 81 51 St 43 47 
AI DEGED sayk- 5 oecnetatcres cere 1233 834 879 696 802 85 48 51 38 42 
Britisns Gol biaceeene 588 526 552 596 709 58 38 Sy 35 38 
Canadas. one a 23 ,692)13,783)15,236)14,651/15,197] 102 56 60 54 54 

1 Preliminary figures. 2 Exclusive of Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 


Natural Increase—The birth rate declined from 23-9 in 1930 to 20-2 in 1937, 
but since 1938 has increased steadily to a rate of 24-0 in 1943. The death rate 
declined at a somewhat lower rate (a slight increase in 1937, 1941 and 1943) with 
the result that the rate of natural increase was declining between 1930 and 1937. 
Since 1938 there has been an increase in this rate. The rate for 1940 was 11-7 
per 1,000; for 1941, 12-2; for 1942, 13-7; and for 1943, 14-0. 


Marriages.—In 1929 marriages in Canada numbered 77,288. The depression 
exercised a marked influence on marriages and the marriage rate, causing a downward 
trend until 1933 when a gradual recovery commenced. The increase continued until 
1938 when the yearly total for marriages stood at 88,438. The influence of the War 
is reflected in the abnormally large figures and high rates for the years 1939, 1940, 
1941, 1942, and 1943 of 103,658, 123,318, 121,842, 127,372 and 110,930, respectively. 
The 1942 marriage rate of 10-9 per 1,000 population was the highest Canadian 
marriage rate on record, the rate for 1943 being slightly lower at 9-4. 
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Veterans Hospitals 


HE pictures on the top fold are reproductions of 

architects’ drawings of two of the largest hospitals to 
be constructed for the Department of Veterans Affairs. 
The upper picture shows the Currie Hospital at Montreal, 
which has a designed bed capacity of 500. The lower picture 
shows the Veterans’ Memorial Hospital at Sunnybrook, 
Toronto, which has a designed capacity of 1,450 beds and is 
estimated to cost $10,000,000. At the time of the establish- 
ment of the Department of Veterans Affairs in October, 
1944, Prime Minister King stated that the highest possible 
priorities for both labour and material had been given to the 
construction of hospitals for servicemen and that the con- 
struction of such buildings was being pushed with all 
possible speed. 


MONTREAL 


New Hospitals for Veterans, now under 
Construction at Montreal and Toronto 


The Minister of Labour stated publicly, in September, 

1944, that first priority in regard to labour was to 

be given to the construction of Veterans’ Hospitals 

Left Top: The Solarium in Hycroft Annex, Shaughnessy 
Camp Hill Hospital, Halifax. Centre: The Occupational 
Therapy Section at Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Montreal. 
Bottom: The Sun Room in the Veterans’ Pavilion at the 
Ottawa Cive Hospital, 


Courtesy, Department of Veterans Affairs 


_ = ge SS TORONTO! no 
Right Top: Admitting First Patients to Hycroft Annex, ie ae 
Shaughnessy Camp Hill Hospital, Halifax. Centre: The Se ee 


Grounds at Shaughnessy Camp Hill Hospital. Bottom: The 
Limbftting Shop. 


CHAPTER II 


National Income—Survey of Production 


National Income 


Canada’s national income, being a composite of volume and price, is the best 
measure of economic fluctuations. since the end of the War of 1914-18. The. total 
reached a high level of nearly $4,600,000,000 in 1920, due largely to inflated prices, and 
fell off by nearly 24 p.c. during the following year. The recovery was practically con- 
tinuous until 1929 when a maximum of $5,273,000,000 was recorded. At the low point 
of the depression, experienced in 1933, the standing was only 52 p.c. of the total for 
1929. The temporary setback of 1938 interrupted the subsequent advance, which has 
been markedly accelerated during the war years. The standing in 1942 was about 
$5,000,000,000 compared with $6,400,000,000 in the preceding year. An increase of at 
least $680,000,000 is estimated for 1943. 


The income of the Canadian people may be defined briefly as the net value of 
the goods produced and services rendered. The actual computation is made some- 
what as follows: from the gross value of goods and services produced are deducted 
the cost of materials and services obtained from other enterprises and depreciation 
charges. The resulting “net” value is the national income. The same result may be 
achieved by adding together the total payments to individuals in Canada and the 
savings of Canadian enterprise. By ‘savings’ is meant that portion of the year’s 


Huge Piles of Pulpwood Ready for the Paper-Mill. 


Courtesy, New Brunswick Government Information Bureau 
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profit of a given firm or corporation which is retained by the company, as ‘surplus’, 
in contrast to that portion paid out to the owners in the form of dividends or with- 
drawals. 

It is apparent from the foregoing that national income may be considered as 
either a sum of payments and savings or as a value of goods and services produced. 
A third approach considers national income as the sum of consumption and invest- 
ment. People receive incomes for producing goods, and use these incomes to satisfy 
their wants, by purchasing food, clothing, automobiles, education and the like. If 
to this consumption is added the unconsumed portion of current output—that 1s ‘invest- 
ment’—the national income is obtained. 


The goods and services included in national income are generally those that pass 
through the market. Of the non-market elements, account is taken of the value of 
home-produced food consumed by farm families, since this is undeniably a form of 
income to the farmer. Estimated net rentals on owner-occupied houses are included 
since the occupants receive a real income in the form of shelter. On the other hand, 
the value of services rendered by housewives is excluded. Income from illegal pursuits 
such as robbery and gambling are disregarded. Capital gains or losses, charity, 
gifts, relief payments, and other forms of income which do not result from current 
production are excluded either explicitly or implicitly through the operation of the 
‘savings’ account. 


The estimates of national income classified by industrial sources show that 
primary production, including processing activities closely associated with forestry, 
fisheries and mining, accounted for 25-3 p.c. of the income. originating during the 
period from 1919 to 1940. Secondary production, including construction, manu- 
factures, n.e.s., and custom and repair, was in second place with 19-9 p.c. Trade 
occupied third position, accounting for 12 p.c., while government, service, finance 
and transportation followed in the order named. 

Approaching national income from the standpoint of payments received, it is 
found that remuneration of employees in the form of salaries and wages is the chief 
income payment and during the period 1919-40 this amounted to nearly 58 p.c. of the 
total, or to 61 p.c. if living allowances of so-called “unpaid labour” and other labour 
income are added. The withdrawals of working proprietors, mainly farmers, retailers 
and professionals, constituted nearly one-quarter of the total for the twenty-two 
years. Investment income, embracing dividends, interest, rents, etc., accounted for 
14-6 p.c. of total income payments. 


Survey of Production 


In this chapter only those industries generally considered to have a direct 
connection with production are considered, the coverage being limited to agriculture, 
fishing, mining, forestry, trapping, power production, manufactures, construction, and 
custom and repair. However, production in the economic sense includes much more 
than the contribution of these industries. Transportation, trade, banking and numer- 
ous other services also contribute to the nation’s economy and should be taken into 
account when attempting a complete survey of Canada’s productive capacity. 

Net production is defined as the value left in producers’ hands after the 
elimination of the cost of materials, fuel and purchased electricity and supplies 
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Grain Binder Cut- 
ting Wheat ona 
Western Farm. 


Courtesy, Massey- 
EN atvis Gon EtO. 


consumed in the process of production. Net production is, therefore, a much better 
criterion of the value of an industry to the community in which it operates than 
is gross production. 


The net output of the nine main branches of production rose 33 p.c., or $1,500 
million, over the preceding year. Such production was nearly double that of 1939 
when the level was not greatly affected by war demand. The expansion of the 
manufacturing industries was the most important factor in the three-year period 
since general production was, of course, directed mainly to munitions of war. 


A further advance in the past two years is indicated by the trend of production 
and prices. The index of the physical volume of business recorded a gain of nearly 
17 p.c. in 1943 over the preceding year. An increase of 4:5 p.c. was shown in the 
index of wholesale prices. The further advances in the averages of the business 
and price indexes for the first eight months of 1944 over the same period of the 
preceding year, amounting to 3-1 p.c. and 3-7 p.c., respectively, suggest that the 
upward trend in the net value of production was continued in the year recently 
ended. The index of employment was also slightly higher in the first eight months 
of 1944 than in the same period of the preceding year. 


Net production in agriculture during 1942, constituting nearly 58 p.c. of the 
aggregate for the six branches of the primary group, rose nearly 78 p.c. over 1941. 
The bumper grain crop and the heavy output of animal products to meet increased 
overseas demand were the main elements in this expansion. Mining, second in 
importance among the primary industries, increased 3 p.c. Activities, especially in 
gold mining, were retarded by the scarcity of manpower and the difficulty of obtaining 

mining machinery and equipment. The net output of the electric power and forestry 
industries showed increases of 9 p.c. and 2 p.c., respectively. An increase of 25 p.c. 
was shown in the output of the fisheries industry, while the gain from the activities 
of trappers was no less than 57 p.c. -_New historical records were established during 
1942 in both industries. 

Two of the three groups engaged in secondary production showed outstanding 
expansion in 1942 over the preceding year. The aggregate net production of manu- 
factures, construction, and custom and repair rose about one-quarter in this com- 
parison. Aside from agriculture, manufacturing was the main factor in Canadian 
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production during 1942, showing a gain of 27 p.c. over 1941. The totals for manu- 
facturing include some industrial enterprises also listed under “primary industries” 
but, to avoid duplication, the value of output in the latter is deducted in the grand 
total of production for Canada. The value of output in the construction industry 
increased by 15-3 p.c., and custom and repair posted an advance of 3 p.c. above the 
preceding year. 

The size of the working force, without distinction as to status, is an excellent 
measure of the relative importance of the various industries in the economic life of 
the Dominion. Agriculture stood head and shoulders above any other industry, in 
regard to the number engaged, until the first year of the War. Manufactures 
was second in importance in this respect, but the gainfully occupied was only some- 
what more than half the number engaged in agriculture. However, the tremendous 
expansion in the working force employed in manufacturing industries during the 
war years, which amounted to about 75 p.c. between 1939 and 1942, and the decrease 
of 9 p.c. in the number engaged in agriculture during the same period, has brought 
manufactures to the leading position. The commodity-producing industries engaged 
55 p.c. of the manpower in 1942, while the commodity-handling and -facilitating 
divisions found employment for 17-8 p.c. and 27:2 p.c., respectively. 


Value of Production in Canada, by Industries, 1941 and 1942 


1941 1942_ 

Industry ———_—_ 

Gross Net Gross Net 

$ $ $ $ 
MoriCULtUEE sam kis cole aeine 1,431,770,000 951,025,000 2,136,529,000 1,691 ,540,000 
EC ORCSURY. <3 roeee tee ie TUE 0045556 421,419,139 763,988,245 429,079,260 
ERISHErIES 40 ot tre eicurn sree 327 5226195 51,769,638 LOS BESS ie7i7, 64,821,702 
EREAD DIN Singeeceatten tie cee 15,138,040 15,138,040 237 CO leas DSe SO tues 
INT ITT ree ee Ntar eer tae 866, 293 , 332 497 ,904,632 946,021,397 514,109,951 
Electnie DOW eimai. area 186,080,354 183,146,426 203 , 835,365 200,345 , 240 


Totals, Primary 


Produetionsnm cs 3,292 , 808,957 2,120,402,875 4,177,293, 397 2,923,697 , 366 
@onstruction:. cama ae 639,750,624 269,561,885 635,649,570 310,917,190 
Custom and repair....... 199,377,000 135,287,000 205 , 364,000 139,349,000 


6,076, 308,124 2,605 ,119,788 7,553,794,972 


NIAITMEACENTeCS ah eiesel- 3,309 ,973,758 


Totals, Secondary 


Produetion.2... - 6,915,435, 748 


9, 250,795,729 


3,009 ,968 , 673 
4,720, 073,033 


8,394, 808,542 
11,501,593, 442 


3,760,239 ,948 
6,258,464, 613 


Grand Totals!...... 


1 Excludes duplication in ‘“‘Manufactures”’ of items included under primary production. 


’ 


The relative importance of the nine provinces to Canadian production remained 
substantially the same as in 1941. The position of Ontario and Quebec as the principal 
producers was not quite so predominant as in the preceding year, with Ontario’s 
share in the Dominion’s total output receding to 40:4 p.c. as compared with 44-2 
p.c. in 1941. Quebec’s contribution also declined somewhat, standing at 26°6 p.c. 
~ British Columbia retained third position with 8 p.c. 

A definite percentage improvement is evident in the Prairie Provinces especially 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. Saskatchewan, as the fourth ranking contributor, 
accounted for 7-9 p.c. of the total production and Alberta 7:0 p.c. 
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Transmission Towers at the Queenston Power Plant, Niagara Falls, Ont.—Due to the 
expansion of power resources and the co-operation of all power-users in observing the 
necessary restrictions of war-time control, Canada passed through the peak of ail power 
demands at the turn of the year 1943-44 without serious shortage or inconvenience. 


Courtesy, National Film Board 


Small relative change was noted in the contribution of the Maritime Provinces. 
Two provinces showed slightly lower proportions with 2-8 p.c. for Nova Scotia and 
2:0 p.c. for New Brunswick, while the share of Prince Edward Island increased 
slightly to 0:3 p.c. 


Value of Production in Canada, by Provinces, 1941 and 1942 


1941 1942 
Province 

Gross Net Gross Net 

$ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island.. 28,010,446 13,200,776 36,611,034 21,404,746 
. Nova Scotia.. 2O5e 2020, 5510 136,855,941 317,004,819 175,667,076 
New Brunswick......... 205,698,123 103,968,110 228,822,689 128,162,880 
COMED ECan cit she ekke on eee: DP SOG SPOS 1279 S53) 103 3,198 ,620,365 1665).625431 
OUCATIO Aue sae eens jeg ol) tb ES GAO Oe 2,087,958 ,441 5,005,454, 849 De S119). USS, Mors 
INianito bas. sera ner $0 414,912,902 205,348,561 StS) SA Os) 295,240,285 
Saskatchewatl.) 5.1.5 355,149,603 228,318,037 666,522,078 494,011,113 
INIDERba AS. sarc. aes een 443,175,858 276,898,177 658,072,397 439,812,709 
British Coltimbial... se. 696,364,717 388,171,287 874,963,578 SO9FO5S7 O15 
Canada nee se 920, 795.729 4,720 ,073,033 || 11,501,593,442 6,258 ,464,613 


1 Includes Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 
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CHAPTER III 


Agriculture : 


Review of Canadian Agriculture in the Fifth Year of War 


In 1944 Canadian agriculture added a fifth year to its imposing record of 
war-time food production. Although the 1943 over-all output from farms was gener- 
ally considered to be nearing the maximum possible with limited supplies'of man- 
power and machinery, some lines of production saared to even higher levels in 1944. 
Larger crops of grain were harvested and slaughterings of live stock, particularly 
hogs, established new records. As a result, most of the production objectives set 
up for Canadian farmers at the Dominion-Provincial Conference in December, 1943, 
have been attained or exceeded. 

In meeting war-time demands for farm products, Canadian farmers have received 
various types of government assistance. Such bodies as the Agricultural Supplies 
Board, the Agricultural Food Board, the Meat Board, the Dairy Products Board, 
and the Special Products Board were already in operation prior to 1944 and have 
continued to function (see Introduction). In the international food field, the Combined 
Food Board and the Joint Agricultural Committee of Canada and the United States 
play an important role. One of the most important developments in Canadian Agri- 
culture in 1944 was the establishment of an Agricultural Prices Support Board. This 
body will administer an Act for the support of the prices of agricultural products 
during the transition from war to peace, and will allow farmers to adjust their pro- 
duction programs to a peace-time basis without the fear of rapidly collapsing markets. 
Until the War does end, large export contracts at firm prices, various forms of 
governmental price supports, subsidies and bonuses provide assurance of continuing © 
stable farm income. 

The great improvement in the meat supply position commencing in the autumn and 
winter of 1943-44 enabled the Government to suspend meat rationing in Canada, 
effective Mar. 1, 1944, thus bringing to an end restrictions that had been imposed 
commencing May 27, 1943. The supply position with respect to butter, however, was 
not sufficiently improved to allow this commodity to be withdrawn from rationing. 

In 1944, manpower continued to present one of the most difficult problems in 
agriculture and the allied food-processing industries. Although the over-all farm 
labour problem has been acute, the National Selective Service program to obtain 
seasonal labour for farms, particularly at harvest time, has been exceedingly useful. 
Farmers have also benefited from an improvement in the supply situation with respect 
to farm machinery, fertilizers and certain other types of essential supplies. Unable 
to obtain additional hired help, farmers have turned to machinery to fill the gap, 
and to further increase output per man. 

During war-time, Canada has greatly expanded production and exports of such 
perishable commodities as meat and eggs. Asa result there has developed a shortage 
of cold-storage space. A Cold Storage Administrator was appointed during the 
summer of 1944 to assist the Cold Storage Sub-Committee of the Agricultural 
Supplies Board in meeting this problem. The most economical use of existing space 
and the securing of sufficient handling labour have been the main methods employed 
to overcome this difficulty. 
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Cattle Round-up in the Ranching Country of the Western Foothills. 


Courtesy, National Film Board 


During the first four years of war, successive yearly bacon agreements were 
entered into between the Canadian and United Kingdom Governments. In 1943 the 
contract was for a record 675,000,000 lb. and was filled. A new agreement was then 
consummated for a two-year period, calling for minimum total shipments of 900,000,- 
000 Ib. in 1944 and 1945. The tentative goal of 500,000,000 lb. for delivery in 1944 
will be far exceeded, as purchases reached this figure by Aug. 1, 1944. Slaughterings 
of hogs reached unprecedented levels during the first half of 1944, and inspected 
slaughterings for 1944 as a whole are expected to total 9,000,000 head, which is 
more than double any pre-war year. With prices of hogs at comparatively high levels, 
farm cash income from hogs in 1944 established a new record. In January, 1944, 
payment of new Dominion Government premiums of $3 on Grade A carcasses and 
$2 on Grade B 1 carcasses commenced. 


In June, 1943, the Meat Board replaced the former Bacon Board. The new 
Board was empowered to export other meats, as well as pork products. A beef 
agreement with the United Kingdom running to the end of 1945 was arranged, and 
the first shipments commenced in November and December, 1943. Rate of delivery 
rapidly increased during the first half of 1944 and by Sept. 15, 1944, export purchases 
totalled about 70,000,000 lb., or the equivalent of 160,000 cattle. For 1944 it is esti- 
mated that beef shipments will total at least 100,000,000 lb. A small quantity of lamb 
was exported early in 1944, and towards the end of September, 1944, restrictions 
were removed on the export of live sheep and lambs to the United States. Other 
products exported by the Meat Board in substantial quantities in 1944 included 
canned pork, lard, frozen offals and hog casings. 


Total milk production in 1944, despite drought conditions in Eastern Canada 
during the late summer, was almost equal to the record production in 1943. Fluid 
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milk sales showed an increase in all parts of Canada over 1943 sales, while production 
of creamery butter declined approximately 5 p.c. in 1944 below 1943 levels. Cheddar 


cheese output, however, increased somewhat over the previous years. The contract _ 


with the United Kingdom which ends on Mar. 31, 1945, calls for shipments of 
125,000,000 Ib. The domestic demand for creamery butter increased, and with the 
decline of production it became necessary from time to time during the year to post- 
pone the valid dates of certain ration coupons which had the effect of reducing the 
consumption. 


The Agricultural Food Board continued to direct the payment of producer sub- 
sidies for creamery butter, fluid milk, cheese and concentrated milk products during 
1944-45. At the same time, the stabilization program initiated in 1943, and which was 
designed to control diversion of milk, was continued in 1944, and prospects for 1945 
indicate that these controls will be maintained. The Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board issued several directives during 1944 with a view to reducing the amount of 
butterfat sold on the fluid milk market in the form of cream and special milks. 
Prospects for production during 1945 appear favourable with producers in most 
areas making every effort to maintain their milking herds. 


Poultry production again forged ahead in 1944. Whereas domestic consumption 
in 1943 had increased more rapidly than production and exports had declined slightly, 
in 1944 deliveries of eggs to the Special Products Board were made at an unpre- 
cedented rate. In the period from Jan. 1 to July 31, 1944, total inspections of shell eggs 
for delivery to the Board were double those of any previous year. As in the previous 
two years, eggs were broken and dried, and the product exported overseas in the form 
of egg powder. Along with increased output of eggs, production of dressed poultry 
also reached high levels, with considerable quantities released for export. 


The most noticeable trend in crop production in Canada in 1944 was the increased 
acreage sown to wheat in the Prairie Provinces. The 1944 western wheat crop, 
estimated at slightly over 23,000,000 acres, was 6,400,000 acres greater than in 1943, 
and was accompanied by a smaller acreage sown to barley, oats and flaxseed. 
During the 1943-44 crop year ended July 31, Canadian surplus stocks of wheat and 
coarse grains were substantially reduced, although still remaining at more than pre- 
war levels. Increased export demand and larger domestic requirements for live- 
stock feeding were primary factors in the rapid rate of disappearance. Up to the fifth 
year of war, the accent in agricultural production tended to fall on live stock and 
live-stock products rather than on cereal grains. In the light of this fact, and of the 
very large stocks of wheat already in store and on farms in Canada, acreage pay- 
ments were made during the years 1941, 1942 and 1943 to farmers in the Prairie 
Provinces who diverted land from wheat-growing into summerfallow, or into coarse 
grains or grass required for live-stock feeding, or into flaxseed needed for oil. 
As a result, wheat acreage declined to the comparatively low point of 16,800,000 
acres by 1943. In 1944, however, following improved export demand and better prices 
for wheat, a definite tendency was evidenced to resume the larger production of 
wheat in Western Canada, mainly at the expense of coarse grains and flaxseed, and 
to cut down somewhat on the rather intensive hog-production program in certain 
parts of the West. The initial price for wheat, it may be added, was raised from 
90 cents per bu. for No. 1 Northern, in store at Fort William, to $1-25 per bu. in 
the autumn of 1943. 


Oilseed crop production in Canada in 1944 showed a substantial reduction. 


Although acreage for soybeans, sunflowers and rape seed was maintained or 
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increased, the flaxseed area was reduced to about 1,300,000 acres, compared with 
2,900,000 in 1943. This will still allow domestic crushers to operate at capacity, 
but will substantially reduce oilseed exports. The over-all position with respect to 
fats has improved somewhat with heavier production of lard and edible tallow, and 
during 1944 Canada exported some 30,000,000 Ib. of lard to the United Kingdom 


and Russia. 


In the crop year 1943-44 a record volume of western wheat and feed grains was 
moved into the eastern provinces and British Columbia under the Dominion Freight 
Assistance Policy. The poor crop harvested in many sections of Eastern Canada in 
1943 and the high levels of live-stock production created an emergency which would 
have been serious had not the large surplus grain stocks existed in grain elevators 
and on western farms. In 1944 the eastern harvest was much improved over the 
previous year, and it is expected that requirements for western grain will be con- 
siderably reduced in 1944-45. Despite reduced carryovers of grain in Canada, the 
over-all feed position for the 1944-45 crop year appears to be somewhat brighter 
than in 1943-44. 


In keeping with war-time policy of stabilization of consumer prices for canned 
vegetables and jams, subsidies have been authorized for producers of certain raw 
fruits and vegetables going into such products. In 1942 the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board arranged subsidies to growers of tomatoes, corn, peas, and green and 
wax beans for processing at the following respective rates per ton: $1, $2, $7-50 
and $5. The same four vegetables continued to be subsidized under arrangements 
of the Department of Agriculture in 1943 and 1944. The rates of subsidy were 
increased in 1943 and the following rates were paid: corn $4, peas $10, and beans 
$7-50 per ton in both 1943 and 1944; tomatoes $3 per ton in 1943 and $6 in 1944. 
The current subsidies represent approximately the following proportions of the gross 
return to the grower: tomatoes 30 p.c., corn 27 p.c., peas 22 p.c., and beans 10-12 p.c. 


Subsidies on berries for jam were instituted in 1943 at 3 cents a pound for the 
main types of berries, except that strawberries processed in British Columbia were 
supported at 6 cents a pound. The policy was renewed in 1944 at the same rates 
but on a slightly broader basis in that the pure grade of jam was not barred from 
subsidy benefit as it had been in 1943. In 1943 and 1944 the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board paid considerable subsidies on such tree fruits as peaches, pears and 
plums for processing. This policy was necessitated by the fact that ceiling prices 
for fresh sale of these fruits came only in 1943 at levels considerably above those of 
the 1941 base period, although ceiling prices of canned fruits and jams remained at 
the levels of that year. 


Onions Grown for 
Seed in the 
Okanagan Val- 
ley, B.C 


Courtesy, Family 
Herald and 
Weekly Star 
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Another claimant for surplus Canadian food production has appeared in the form 
of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. While Canada’s 
main contribution probably will be wheat, other food products such as canned meat, 
lard and concentrated milk products may also be supplied. 

Canadian farm cash income, which has improved steadily during the war years 
as a result of the combination of higher prices and greater output, recorded a further 
advance in 1944. For the first six months, farm cash income was 30 p.c. higher than 
in the same period of 1943, and it is expected that the total for twelve months will 
be well above the high level reached in 1943. 


Agricultural Statistics 


Net Farm Income 

Net farm income (gross income including Government payments less operating 
expenses and depreciation charges) amounted to $974,000,000 in 1943. This was 
$180,000,000 below the high of $1,154,000,000 reached in 1942 but substantially above 
the 1940 estimate of $534,000,000. Higher prices together with a pronounced expansion 
of live-stock production and high grain yields accounted for this remarkable increase 
in farm income between 1940 and 1942. : 

Net farm income has been defined as the net income accruing to farm operators 
and their families from their own farming operations. It does not include farm 
operators’ receipts from non-farm sources. — 

Cash income from the sale of farm products increased consistently from 1940 to 
1943, but much of the increase that occurred between 1942 and 1943 represented 


Harvest Time in the Canadian West. 


Courtesy, Canadian National Railways 


This Fine Litter of Pigs 
Shows the Results of 
Good Breeding. 


Courtesy, Family Herald 
and Weekly Star 


receipts from sales of the 1942 crop. For the net income calculations these sales are 
credited back to the 1942 crop by taking into account changes in inventory of live- 
stock numbers and grain stocks on farms. The decline in net income in 1943 as com- 
pared with 1942 is attributable to lower per acre yields of grain in 1943. 


Farm operating expenses and depreciation charges increased much less rapidly 
than gross income during this period. This resulted in an even higher relative increase 
in net income. Operating expenses and depreciation charges increased by 22 p.c. 
between 1940 and 1943 while net income, including Government payments, increased 
by 82 p.c. The items of operating expenses exhibiting the largest increases were feed, 
net rent, machinery repairs, fertilizer, tractor fuel and wages. 


Income in kind consumed by persons on farms increased by 27 p.c. during the 
period. Increased consumption of meat, milk and eggs, together with rising prices 
for these foods, accounted for this increase. 


Direct Government payments to farmers have been included in the year in which 
they were earned. These payments increased from $7,800,000 in 1940 to $76,000,000 in 
1941 and then declined to $26,000,000 in both 1942 and 1943. 


In the eastern provinces net income made a steady gain between 1940 and 1943. 
The relative increase was highest in Prince Edward Island, but the absolute increase 
was greatest in Ontario, where it advanced from $148,000,000 to $293,000,000. 
Saskatchewan and Alberta attained their highest levels of net income in 1942 as a 
result of bumper crops; in 1943 these levels declined to $163,000,000 and $129,000,000, 
respectively, compared with $107,000,000 and $93,000,000 for the two provinces in 
1940. In Manitoba the high income level reached in 1942 was maintained in 1943. 
This level of $102,000,000 is more than twice as high as the net income of 1940. 


Net Farm Income in Canada, 1940-43 


Item 1940 1941 1942 1943 

$ 000 $ 000 $ ’000 $ ’000 
CasheinCOmMen peewee area ate AS o8 765,845 914,039 1,114,894 123972270 
Imcom eaiticttid' sem, pee eee cree iene 190,103 199,852 BINS Biuiss 240,878 
Value of changes in inventory............. +75,140 — 38,884 +389 ,099 —75,688 
GOSS ANCOMLO Mae anh ye ee LTS, ce aan AS 1,031,088 1,075,007 1729S i101 1,562,460 
Operating expenses and depreciation charges 504,501 518,808 601,203 614,700 

Net income excluding direct Government 

DAVMMEIES = ae a pinta stereo oumeene oteieern ccs, o-<ip) ees 526,587 556,199 1,128,108 947 , 760 
Government Pay ments «ci ice cases cakes: 7,814 TO. BAS KS IAYS 26,334 
Net income including Government payments 534,401 652,522 IP Sais: 974,094 
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Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products 

Annual estimates of cash income from the sale of farm products represent the 
gross returns from all products sold off farms valued at the prices received by 
farmers. Subsidies and other payments made by the Dominion and Provincial Gov- 
trmments in recent years to encourage production have not been included in the cash 
receipts except where the subsidies have become part of the price to producers. Cash 
farm income has increased materially during the past few years and estimates for 
the first six months of 1944 indicate that the total for that year will show a further 
rise over 1943. Increased production together with higher farm prices have been 
responsible for the increase. 


Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products, by Provinces, 1940-43 


Province 1940 1941 1942 1943 


\ $ ’000 $ ’000 $ ’000 $ ’000 
Pencenedwarcuketa nclaenm sete ne eee TL Sod Sook UAB TAU 15e 97 
INGVay SCOR rae Sopa een ie eee Ae O 20,063 25,960 30,548 
ING wr SBrUNS WACK sc taertna et Culisiee noes enema ain aon tarts 15,523 19,448 27,303 34,453 
OMS COSI. ered ee a ee os eae We Bh ane 120,681 144,879 176,908 200 , 032 
ONEALIO Atlee eae ere eh ere a ernie Leena 233,415 286,487 355,107 389,853 
MANIEG Dat Sneak a eee en ee ae 64,978 81,648 101,220 136,145 
SaAskatChewa Wess ete ie ea or ene here neat 150,854 161,955 195,467 Sian 
ATID OLGA Macnee Cs hoe ae ere ate rls oie gee 127,192 154,408 175-556 225.008 
Brreish Colin bina ae eerie rere ores r= IRS TRONS 36,600 44,670 55,808 

SRO tATSIAS... eeeeteee ee ee 765,845 914,039 1,114,894 1,397,270 


Farm Labour 


The shortage of farm labour has been the most important limiting factor govern- 
ing agricultural production during the war years. Many farmers’ sons have entered 
the Armed Forces and competition from war industries has made it most difficult 
for farmers to secure hired help and wage rates have increased appreciably. Every 
effort has been made to secure seasonal assistance from school boys and girls and 
others who were available for only short periods. The farmers themselves and their 
families, however, have carried the bulk of the burden and every credit must be 
given to these men and women for the very important contribution they have made 
to the national war effort. 


A Flax-Lifter.— 
This machine 
for the lifting 
of dew-retted 
flax is a Cana- 
dian develop- 
ment. 


Courtesy, 
Department of 
Agriculture 
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ment to South 
America. 


Courtesy, 
Department of 
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Food Consumption 


Studies made of the supplies of food available for civilian consumption in Canada 
during the pre-war years, 1935-39 and during subsequent war years indicate that, 
although certain commodities such as sugar and butter have been in short supply, 
there has been a gradual increase in the total supplies available. The demand for food 
has increased sharply as a result of the higher incomes of a large percentage of the 
consuming public. Export demand has also increased sharply. However, the over-all 
increase in agricultural production has been sufficient to meet both these requirements. 
Details of available supplies by commodities on a per capita basis have been published 
in special reports of the Agricultural Branch and in the Quarterly Bulletin of Agri- 
cultural Statistics. 


Trade in and Consumption of Agricultural Products 


Exports of agricultural products, valued at farm prices, represented in 1942 
21-6 p.c. of the total value of agricultural production. Imports in 1942 represented 
3-9 p.c., and nearly 70 p.c. of production was utilized in Canada. The substantial 
carryover of wheat from the 1942 crop largely accounted for the disappearance not 
equalling 100 p.c. of production. The percentage entering into export trade has 
remained relatively constant since 1937 despite very substantial increases in the 
actual quantities and values of commodities exported, the general expansion in agri- 
cultural production having kept pace with the expanding exports. In comparison 
with 1941, the percentage of the 1942 production exported declined from 26-4 to 21-6 
p.c. This was due mainly to the very large wheat crop harvested in the latter year. 
The ratio of imports to domestic production has never been high and for most com- 
modities is of: minor importance. The percentage of production utilized in Canada 
ranged from 69-6 p.c. to 83-2 p.c. over the period 1935 to 1942. 


Imports of agricultural products into Canada are important only in the case of 
a few items. Imports of flaxseed, which formerly represented a large percentage of 
Canadian consumption, have been sharply reduced in recent years and Canada has 
become a net exporter of this product. Corn remains important as an import item 
but imports were low in 1941-42 and 1942-43. Imports of dried and split peas have 
been significant in certain years. Among the fruits, Canada imports large quantities 
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Strip Farming, Monarch District, Alberta.—Strip farming is the basis of soil drift-control 
and is now widely practised in Western Canada. This district around Monarch was a 
pioneer in this method of farming. 


Courtesy, Family Herald and Weekly Star 


of apricots, plums and prunes and grapes. In addition there are substantial imports 
of citrus fruits, bananas and pineapples which are not produced in Canada. Imports 
of tobacco, which were formerly large, have been reduced to a small percentage of 
Canadian production. 

The domestic market consumes the major portion of almost all Canadian farm 
products. Wheat is the principal exception, but in recent years the export market 
has become more important for oats, barley, rye, flaxseed and hogs. For those items 
where imports are in excess of exports, domestic disappearance represents more than 
100 p.c. of production. Taking all items as a whole the percentage which domestic 
disappearance represents of total agricultural production has remained steady. 


Exports, Imports and Domestic Disappearance of Agricultural Products Expressed 
as Percentages of Production, 1935-42 


Year Exports Imports Dice 
Dc. D.C: D.C. 
LOSS ye het inca te WMERS ee Aaa es Ae Re eerie Ne 33-60 4-13 78-61 
AO S69 Pa oes as aa hie onic 0 fet 40:97 6-32 79-30 
LOST ee cae A em, Aine eae a oe 26-33 8-32 83-25 
19038 ew nics ence BS RS Ga tee eee Renate | non 22-55 4-81 74-26 
$930 OS ait t ae ete o.voe asec Bwana: 21:95 4-32 69-28 
1940 aya, 0 ae PRs, Sats he eR een years 23-26 5:48 71-75 
1081 Goatees fo 8 ale ike Sears ee) 26-44 5-50 82-42 
1942 Priel 2 adem gk. Non toe Pn ar aat Fir 21-64 3-88 69-65 


1 Domestic disappearance plus exports minus imports does not equal 100 p.c. of production 
because of the influence of year-to-year changes in stocks. 
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Field Crops 


Acreage.—Canada’s seeded wheat acreage in 1944 increased by 6,400,000 acres 
above the exceptionally low acreage of 16,800,000 acres planted to wheat in 1943. Dur- 
ing the present war, Canada’s need has been for greater production of coarse grains 
and oilseeds to feed her growing live-stock population and to fill the gap left by the 
stoppage of vegetable oil imports from the Far East. In 1943, under the economic 
incentives supplied by the acreage bonus of $2 per acre on land removed from wheat 
and sown to coarse grains, flax or grass, together with a floor price for oats and 
barley, farmers shifted from wheat and seeded the smallest acreage since 1917. 


Early in 1944 the picture of relative prices for grains which confronted the 
farmer had changed in several important respects. In the first place, the acreage 
premiums for acres shifted away from wheat had been discontinued. Secondly, 
the man filling his drill this spring was guaranteed a minimum price of $1:25 per 
bu. for No. 1 Northern wheat at Fort William, as compared with a minimum 
price of 90 cents the preceding spring. At the same time, the floor and ceiling 
prices for oats and barley had not altered, although a portion of the equalization 
fees* on these two grains were now being paid at the time of delivery. Thus, despite 
a wheat goal of 17,500,000 acres which had been established because of adequate 
reserves and plugged storage facilities, Canada’s wheat acreage bounced back to a 
more “normal” level. 


Grain Production.—The average wheat yield of 18:7 bu. per acre obtained in 
1944, while not of the record proportions of the 25-8 bu. average yield of 1942, 
is still well above the 1921-40 average of 14-9 bu. per acre. This good yield on an 
expanded acreage has given Canada a large crop of 435,535,000 bu. Some indication 
of the exceptionally high wheat production obtaining in this country during the 
war years is apparent from the fact that the present crop ranks fourth in volume 
among the six war-time crops harvested. 

Wheat is gaining popularity as a live-stock feed as feeders become increasingly 
aware of the high feeding value of wheat. This practice has been encouraged by 
allowing a drawback of 25 cents per bu. on wheat purchased for feed and by placing 
a limitation upon farmers’ deliveries to the Wheat Board. It is estimated that about 
92,500,000 bu. were fed during the crop year 1943-44 as compared with 45,000,000 
in 1939-40. In large areas of the drier parts of Western Canada, wheat will yield 
a higher feed return per acre than will coarse grains and, where these conditions 
prevail, it is sound economy to grow wheat for feed rather than oats and barley. 

Conditions were exceptionally favourable for the growing of coarse grains dur- 
ing the summer of 1944. Oat production was up to 500,000,000 bu. from 482,000,000 
in 1943, although the area planted to oats was reduced in the later year. Barley pro- 
duction decreased as a result of land being shifted back to wheat. The 1944 goals for 
oats and barley were placed at 16,400,000 and 8,500,000 acres which compare with 
seeded acreages of 14,300,000 and 7,300,000 acres, respectively. The acreage seeded 
to flaxseed in 1944 declined to 1,300,000 acres as compared with 2,900,000 in 1943 


\ 


*On Apr. 6, 1943, a policy of paying farmers an “equalization fee’? on marketings of oats 
and barley was implemented. These payments were designed to pass back to the primary 
producer on a pro-rata basis the differential returns received from coarse grains exported to 
the higher priced United States market. These fees are collected from exporters at the time 
export permits are authorized. On Sept. 17, 1943, advance payments of 10 cents per bu. on 
oats and 15 cents per bu. on barley, at the time of delivery, were authorized. 
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and a goal of 2,800,000 acres for 1944. This contraction took place in the face of a 
price increase to $2-75 per bu. for No. 1 C.W. flaxseed at Fort William, as compared 
with $2-25 the preceding year. Farmers apparently considereed that the net returns 
from flax were not comparable to those available from other crops. 


Field Crops of Canada, 1943 and 1944 


Final Estimate 1943 Crops 


3rd Estimate 1944 Crops 


Crop Gross (Gross 

Area Production Farm Area Production Farm 

; Value Value 

acres bu. $ acres bu. $ 
alley Galuemees ioe dere 601,000} 13,222,000) 14,412,000 668,000} 20,908,000! 22,790, 000 
Spring wheat.........| 16,248, 700}271 ,238,000|274, 099, 000) 23,284, 200/414, 627, 000/437, 262, 000 
ANN AMEAYES, oe sé ao 16, 849 , 700/284, 460, 000/288, 511, 000} 22,616, 200/435, 535, 000/460, 052, 000 
OAS oe, eee 15,406 , 900/482 ,022 ,000}255, 045,000] 14,315 ,000/499, 643, 000/263, 887, 000 
Barleyisn a ies aa oe Ate 8,396, 800}215 , 562 ,000/141,988,000) 7,290, 700/194, 712,000)129, 054, 000 
Rall yee set, ae 351,300| 4,468,000] 4,255,000] ~° 417,850] 5,628,000] 4,774,000 
Spring ihy.caeas eee sie 224,800} 2,675,000} 2,600,000 230,100} 2,898,000} 2,423,000 
Alirye. Aves ee iN 576,100] 7,143,000] 6,855,000 647,950] 8,526,000] 7,197,000 
Peastdty:.seicne. eo 102,200] 1,562,000} 3,581,000 83,600] 1,269,000] 3,265,000 
Beansvidtye sauce onde 85,200] 1,407,000; 3,280,000 99,500} 1,432,000} 3,762,000 
Buckwheat....... sake 285,900} 6,243,000} 5,035,000 256,000} 5,553,000] 4,416,000 
Mixed grains..... Lge 1,463,200} 35,656,000} 22,611,000] 1,518,100} 57,431,000} 34,300,000 
Plaxseedii ss). 56 Penh 2,947,800} 17,911,000] 38,508,000 1,323,100) 9,668,000} 23,498,000 
Cormashelledsa4.ece 230,000} 7,775,000] 6,733,000 270,000} 11,700,000} 11,557,000 
cwt. cwt. 
POtatOess sess ree 532,700} 43,541,000} 77,784,000 534,900} 49,409,000} 70,550,000 
‘DuUPnips.etGueee. ele 162,600} 35,690,000} 23,315,000 147,200} 31,852,000) 19,623,000 
tons tons 

Hay and clover.......] 9,815,600] 17,238,000)190,357,000] 10,119,700) 15, 102, 000/183, 640, 000 
aN faliacre: eee. ae kc 1,544,000} 3,891,000} 41,811,000 1,580,200} 3,783,000} 42,895,000 
BIOdGCer COMM nea aes 474,800} 4,097,000) 17,068,000 474,000} 4,398,000) 17,500, 000 
Grainihay 0) oe 779,500] 1,259,000} 7,003,000 732,500] 1,325,000] 7,905,000 
Sugar Deets. ates 52,500 471,700! 4,914,000 55,900 564,200! 4,957,000 


A Typical Farming Country Scene in Eastern Canada. 


Courtesy, New Brunswick Government Information Bureau 


Uppermill Royal, a 
Shorthorn Bull Bred 
at Uppermill, Tarves, 
Aberdeenshire, Scot- 
land.—This bull was 
recently purchased 
for 4,000 guineas 
($18,900) by Ontario 
citizens interested in 
the improvement of © 
live stock. He is now 
in service at the 
Ontario Agricultural 
College, Guelph. 


Courtesy, Ontario 
Agricultural College 


Production, Imports and Exports of Wheat for Canada, 1930-44 


Note.—Wheat flour has been converted into bushels of wheat at the uniform average rate of 
4% bu. to the barrel of 196 lb. of flour. 


Imports of Exports of 
Year Production Wheat Wheat 
and Flour! and Flour! 
‘000 bu. bu. bu. 

O'S OMe rae pte eee arene Be ac nT opel) cements 420,672 hia DOs 258 , 693, 887 
TWN STi Were heaes ey EF DROBO takes GA EO oT ERY CPR OG oe tee ees ase SASS 216,328 207,029,555 
OS aR de ee Ato Aral ene gale i RE nee am ORE nee 443,061 173,014 264,304,327 
Oyen ee iaces, Pacer, i Beda Be ai cn eine le Manan, ta 281,892 413,165 194,779,875 
MEDS Ae ND, Te Ree ky PE 3 ee teat hots ee Rn ce Bil ag ce 275,849 896,674 165,751,305 
OSes Sensei ABA tent Laer noite ae oer ae ROM eae tena ee 281,935 DOV S10 DEYN ADEN IS) 
LOS Oreste aA at te Pad et eae eh etek Wr ween Megs ee cae Ne Le DAO AS 403 , 396 1957223) 653 
LOST a RON IIe et i Pe ise i inthe ele Ok I ea iv A ak mee 180,210 6,138,819 92.957 ,047 
LOS Sine eee mee me eee ee Ae he eM he ee 360,010 17S Oi eel ah 160,034,183 
LOS Oe ire ee oe NT, eens, SE tee ne ers cae ie Wee tt ean oe 8 520,623 444,368 192,674,368 
AO Ares: Fath ee ean a ent ng te et oe toad ES re fe Sys 540,190 122036 231,206,246 
OVA ly at ono Cups fy be BE SBOE SS RSet OES et rere 314,825 29,103 225,828,434 
1 AD We CAN eR TE pa een e ttn yn A cht vei © Game” as 556,684 $2022 214,700,902 
5 Oe araleis Bt ae a Ean Peas RUE he AE A eet IMI IED gS ge Re ae 293 , 6602 432,931 343,755,320 
THO kee No ttt AGN atk, aman Nr BEANS AS RN <a ie a 447 , 6562 3 3 

1 Imports and exports are for the years beginning Aug. 1, 1930 to 1943. 2 Subject to 
revision. 3 Not available at time of going to press. 


Live Stock 


During the war years much emphasis has centred on the production of live stock 
and live-stock products. Prices of these products tended to rise earlier in the War 
than those for grain products, and even before definite governmental encouragement 
was given in the form of subsidies and bonuses the trend of production had turned 
upward. Live-stock numbers require periods of varying length to record increases— 
hog production is much more easily stepped up than that of cattle. Hogs increased 
rapidly and commercial marketings in 1944 will be almost three times those of 
1938. The greatest increase occurred.in the Prairie Provinces where ample feed 
supplies were available. Production in Eastern Canada has been encouraged by the 
policy of providing free freight for feed grains moved from Western Canada. During 
the first few years of increasing cattle numbers, marketings are reduced as calves 
and young stock are held back for breeding and feeding to heavier weights. A new 
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high record of 10,346,000 head of cattle was reported on farms at June 1, 1944. Sheep 
numbers have also been expanded considerably during the war period as a result 
of higher priees for both wool and mutton and lamb. Numbers of horses on farms 
have shown very little change throughout the war period. 


Numbers of Principal Species of Live Stock on Farms in Canada, June 1, 


1939-44 
Year Horses Cattle Hogs Sheep 
7000 7000 7000 "000 
1 KOS 19 Rn ee Aan oy te SRM E ches Sury Sareea olin cana Dhow 8,374 4,364 2,911 
1940 oe SoA a yene Cotman one eee ace 2,780 8,380 6,002 2,887 
LATS ce mA Rs hie eat aay Megs Rae 2,789 8,517 6,081 2,840 
1. BD AIR EI retire <a REN OR ES Mee ere wage 2,816 8,945 Tags 3 197; 
OAS atelier ae aL aia coke Sette oN ob nore PACES) 9,665 8,148 3,459 


1S We Previn enOG Mamie Shou OFOra oRat ORT UNCON Aoneroro clan Ph 1335) 10,346 7,741 3,726 


Special Crops 

Tobacco.—War has checked the rapid expansion in the tobacco industry, which 
began in 1926 and reached its peak in 1939 when a crop of 107,703,400 lb. with 
a farm value of $19,443,800 was harvested. The expansion was due almost entirely 
to the great increase in the production of flue-cured tobacco, particularly in Ontario. 
Exports, mainly to the United Kingdom and largely of the flue-cured type, had been 
increasing during this period and, in the year 1939, amounted to 32,200,000 lb. Fol- 
lowing the outbreak of hostilities, the United Kingdom market was virtually closed 
to Canadian tobacco and the situation became so acute that acreage restrictions were 
put into effect. Restrictions were relaxed somewhat in 1941 on account of the sharp 
increase in the domestic demand for unmanufactured tobacco and a slight improve- 
ment in the export situation. The full 1939 acreage allotments for flue-cured and 
burley tobacco were restored in 1942 when the total area was increased to 78,730 
acres and a crop estimated at 89,699,400 lb. with a gross farm value of $21,538,100 
was harvested. Although all restrictions on acreage were removed in 1943, production - 
dropped to 62,844,700 lb. from 71,600 acres, owing to unfavourable weather and a 
shortage of farm labour. 

The Dominion-Provincial Conference to consider objectives for Canadian agri- 
culture in 1944, set the area required for tobacco planting at 86,700 acres. The growers 
responded with an estimated total of 89,060 acres, of which 73,830 were planted to 
the flue-cured type. The estimated production of flue-cured tobacco is 83,323,500 lb., 
with other types making up a total of 102,104,750 lb. 

There has been a decided expansion in the amount of domestic leaf taken for 
manufacture during the war years. The most substantial rise has been in the flue- 
cured type where withdrawals for manufacture increased from 30,478,655 Ib. in 1939 
to 47,205,299 lb. in 1942 and 52,579,227 lb. in 1943. The increase is due to the greatly 
increased consumption of cigarettes in Canada, supplemented by the tremendous 
volume of ships’ stores and exports to the Armed Forces abroad. 


Sugar Beets.—Despite the war-time demands for sugar, it has not been possible 
to expand the acreage and production of sugar beets in Canada. This crop has a 
high labour requirement per acre and, as a consequence, has been adversely affected 
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Shorthorn Cows in an Ontario Pasture.—Beef production continues to hold an important 
place in the agricultural economy of every province in Canada. 


Courtesy, Canadian Shorthorn Association 


by the acute shortage of farm labour. The total acreage in 1944 for the four pro- 
ducing provinces, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta, was 58,350 acres, an 
increase of 5,850 acres over the low acreage of 1943 but was still considerably below 
the 82,270 acres planted in 1940. Yields per acre were higher in 1944 in all provinces 
and the tonnage produced increased from 473,000 to 608,000. The output of refined 
beetroot sugar from the 1943 crop amounted to 129,268,010 lb. In 1944 a new sugar- 
beet refinery was opened at St. Hilaire, Que. 


Maple Products.—Weather conditions in general were more favourable to an 
increased flow of sap in 1944 than during the 1943 season and total production ex- 
pressed as syrup amounted to 3,090,400 gal., an increase of 34 p.c. over the 1943 
crop of 2,299,800 gal. There was a continuation of the trend to increase the amount 
of syrup at the expense of the sugar crop which has been apparent since the outbreak 
of war. In the five-year period, 1935-39, the maple syrup crop averaged approxi- 
mately 80 p.c. of the total output expressed as syrup. In 1940 the percentage of syrup 
increased to 89 p.c. of the total and remained at this level until the 1944 season, 
when the proportion of syrup rose to a new high of 93 p.c. 

As was the case in 1943, a considerable volume of syrup passed directly from 


the producer to the consumer. In Quebec, however, with the larger crop, the maple- 
syrup processors were able to obtain more adequate supplies than in 1943. 


Honey.—Production of honey in 1943 estimated at 39,492,100 lb. was the heaviest 
on record and exceeded the ten-year, 1932-43, average of 33,462,000 lb. by 18 p.c. 
The average production per colony was 88 lb. or 22 lb. greater than it was in 1942. 
The number of beekeepers increased sharply from 28,430 in 1942 to 34,250 in 1943, 
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although the number of producing colonies did not increase proportionately. Bees- 
wax production at 592,400 Ib. also showed a substantial increase in 1943 over 
the 420,700 lb. produced in 1942. The gross value of the 1943 crop, including 
honey and beeswax, was estimated at $6,371,200 or 58-1 p.c. over the value of the 
1942 crop estimated at $4,029,000. 

Honey production in 1944 was somewhat disappointing after the very favour- 
able prospects early in the season. According to a preliminary estimate of 
the crop, production will be 36,215,800 lb. or 8 p.c. smaller than the very large crop 
of 39,492,100 lb. produced in 1943. With the exception of Ontario, there was an 
increase in the number of producing colonies in all provinces, but this was not 
sufficient to offset the poorer average yields per colony. Light honey in 1944 made 
up 91 p.c. of the total crop, while in 1943 only 87 p.c. of the crop graded light. 


Fibre Flax.—Under the stimulus of the war-time demands for this commodity, 
there has been considerable expansion in acreage and production over the past 
four years during which time, through action of the Agricultural Supplies Board, 
the whole industry has been put on a mechanized basis. Field and mill processing 
machinery is now manufactured in Canada, and 39 mills in Ontario and Quebec 
are equipped to process retted flax straw into long fibre and tow. Products of these 
mills are finding a ready market in Great Britain and the United States where the 
need for fibre and tow is urgent owing to the fact that the War has closed several 
sources of this strategic raw material. 

The area planted to this crop increased from 10,536 acres in 1939 to 47,070 acres 
in 1942, but declined to 35,297 acres in 1943. The value of flax products, which include 
flax fibre, seed and tow, increased from $1,249,000 in 1939 to $4,687,000 in 1942 and 
declined to $3,047,128 in 1943. 


Hops.—Hop production in Canada is confined to the provinces of British 
Columbia, Ontario and Quebec. British Columbia production is the most important ; 
in that province in 1943, 1,500 acres were grown, producing a crop of 1,500,000 
lb. with a value of slightly over $1,000,000. In the same year 335 acres and 160 
acres were grown in Ontario and Quebec, respectively. 7 


Oil-Bearing Crops.—F lax is the principal oil-seed crop produced in Canada but 
production of soybean, sunflower seed and rapeseed has been stressed in recent years 
in order to meet deficiencies formerly covered by importations from abroad and not 
now obtainable in sufficient volume. 


_ Production of flaxseed was at its peak in Canada just prior to the First Great 
War when the West was being opened up and flax made an excellent crop for new 
breaking. Over 2,000,000 acres were seeded to flax in 1912, but in 1938 only 210,000 
acres were planted to this crop. The first real increase came in 1941 when close to 
1,000,000 acres were. seeded and in 1942 a further increase of 500,000 acres took 
place. A new high was established in 1943 when 2,948,000 acres went into flax- 
seed. In 1944, however, the acreage declined sharply, 1,323,100 acres being planted. 
First estimates of yield per acre were somewhat higher than those secured in 1943 
and a crop of approximately 10,000,000 bu. is indicated. 


Crushing capacity for flax and other oil-seed crops has been steadily increasing 
during the past three years. The bulk of this capacity is located in Eastern Canada, 
but there are important sections of the industry in Manitoba, Alberta and British 
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Harvesting a Sugar-Beet Seed Crop in British Columbia. 


Courtesy, Family Herald and Weekly Star 


Columbia. The commercial disposition of the western Canadian flaxseed crop during 
the crop year 1942-43 covered almost 9,500,000 bu. distributed as follows: domestic 
crushers and others, 4,236,572 bu.; exported, 5,201,933 bu.; total, 9,438,505 bu. 

Most of the linseed oil produced from flaxseed goes into the paint, linoleum and 
kindred trades including printers’ ink, etc., but only limited amounts have been used 
for the manufacture of edible oils. It is believed that at the present time the use of 
linseed oil for edible oils is unlikely. 

Soybean production in Canada is not by any means new, but it is only since the 
War began that acreage has been expanded sufficiently to make possible a commercial 
crop of importance. Production has been centred chiefly in southern Ontario. 

The crop was smaller during 1943-44 than it was in 1942-43 despite an increase 
in acreage seeded in 1943. Preliminary estimates of acreage seeded in 1943 
showed a total area of 50,400 acres devoted to this crop, 47,000 acres being located in 
Ontario. The total quantity of soybean inspected by the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners in the eastern division between Aug. 1, 1943, and Feb. 7, 1944, was 89,795 bu. 
Additional quantities not included in the inspection returns brought the total receipts 
for the crop year up to approximately 102,000 bu. Only one car was inspected 
in the western division; this was from Manitoba where the production of soybean 
was estimated at 20,000 bu. from 2,500 acres. 

The largest share of the deliveries appears to have gone to commercial interests 
engaged in the manufacture of soya flour and other soya products, including salted 
soya beans which are substituting for salted peanuts. Statistics covering the 1942 soy- 
bean crop in Ontario show that a total of approximately 370,000 bu. of beans reached 
commercial channels and about 320,000 bu. of this went to crushers. 

As in the case of soybean, the commercial marketings of sunflower seed do not 
reflect the estimated production in 1943. This crop was produced in commercial 
quantities in Manitoba and Saskatchewan in 1943 with approximately 14,000 acres 
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planted in these two provinces; a small acreage was planted also in Alberta. A pre- 
liminary estimate of production indicated a total crop of 17,900,000 lb. In face of 
this estimated output, less than 4,000,000 lb. of sunflower seed have been marketed 
by producers in the three Prairie Provinces. The Canadian Wheat Board was 
authorized to purchase the crop and to pay a price of 5 cents per lb. at shipping 
points. 

The acreage seeded to rapeseed in Canada in 1943 was 4,051 acres and most 
of this was located in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. The early estimates of yield 
in Manitoba were very high but have since been reduced and the total crop is now 
placed at 2,822,900 lb. The marketings by farmers have totalled less than 600,000 Ib. 
Purchases have been made by the Canadian Wheat Board at a fixed price of 6 
cents per lb. for rapeseed in reasonably clean condition with a moisture content 
determined by the Board, and delivered f.o.b. at shipping points named by the 
Board. 


Forage Seed Crops.—The preliminary estimate of hay and pasture seeds for 
the 1944 season sets the crop at 50,887,000 lb. This is some 2-1 p.c. below the 1943 
level of production when the crop was estimated at 51,982,000 lb. The value of 
the 1943 crop amounted to $6,888,300 as compared with the 1942 crop valuation 
of $3,505,900. No exports of alsike, red clover, alfalfa and mixtures of alsike and 
white clover seed may now be made direct by Canadian shippers. Such shipments 
must be made through the Seed Export Office established in 1943 at Lindsay, Ont. 
The profits accruing from the sale of this seed is distributed to the growers on the 
basis of participation certificates issued at the time of delivery. No such strict 
control applies to the other hay and pasture seeds. Exporters, however, must 
obtain export permits on all such shipments from the Seed Controller’s Office. These 
permits are only issued when the quantities available are in excess of domestic 
requirements. 


Dairying 

During the past two years the dairy industry of Canada has successfully met 
the challenge imposed by war-time conditions in producing increased quantities of 
dairy products for use at home and abroad. Despite acute labour shortages, the 
production of milk on farms has been maintained at a high level, and while 1942-43 
exports of cheese and concentrated milk products were considerably above those of 
the pre-war period, domestic supplies of fluid milk, butter and other products far 
surpassed the quantities provided for home consumption in previous years. 

Since the commencement of the War, the Government of Canada has given 
tangible encouragement to dairying as a part of its policy to increase food supplies. 
The payment of transportation charges on feed grain moved from Western Canada 
to the eastern provinces has been of considerable assistance; while the payment 
of bonuses and subsidies to farmers and manufacturers enhanced the values of dairy 
products sold off farms and has established a price structure comparable to that of 
the early ’twenties. 


Milk Production.—In 1943 farmers produced 17,517,000,000 Ib. of milk, which 
represented an increase of nearly 29,000,000 Ib. over 1942 and 1,370,000,000 lb. over 
1939. Up to the end of August, 1944, milk production had increased nearly 60,000,000 
lb. over the January-August production of 1943. On the basis of information at 
present available (October), the 1944 estimate has been placed at 17,575,000,000 Ib. 
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Ayrshires in Pasture in Ontario.—The Ayrshire is a good milch cow and is a 
popular dairy breed in Canada. 


Department of Agriculture 


Fluid milk sales, which include cream on a milk basis, have been moving up to 
higher levels since the beginning of the War. The 1943 estimate, 3,706,513,000 Ib., 
represented an increase of 9:4 p.c. over 1942. The 1944 estimate is 3,800,000,000 Ib. 


Fluid milk, which has been subsidized at different times since late December, 
1941, is now (the beginning of 1945) subject to a producer subsidy of 55 cents per 
hundred in a number of markets during the period October to April and 35 cents 
from May to September. There is also a consumer subsidy of 2 cents per quart. 
Commencing Sept. 1, 1944, monthly cream sales were limited to a quota on the basis 
of sales made by distributors in the month of June. Cheese milk and milk for con- 
centrated milk products (including that used for skim milk powder) is subsidized at 
30 cents a hundred and the butter-fat subsidy on cream used in creamery butter manu- 
facture continues at 10 cents per lb. of butterfat. 


Butter Production—The production of creamery butter in 1943 reached an 
all-time high of 312,309,928 Ib., an increase of nearly 28,000,000 lb. over 1942. 
This, of course, was a direct result of the subsidized price arrangement which gave 
farmers an average of 43:2 cents per lb. butterfat as compared with 37:4 cents 
in 1942. During the first nine months of 1944 production fell 5-5 p.c. as compared 
with the same period of 1943. On the basis of this decline, the 1944 production 
has been estimated at 295,000,000 lb., representing a reduction of 17,000,000 lb. 
from the 1942 figure. 


While the butter-fat subsidy tended to increase the creamery output, it had 
the opposite effect on dairy butter, which was not subsidized. In 1943 the dairy 
make fell to approximately 55,000,000 lb., 23,000,000 lb. below 1942. However, in 
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1944 the situation appears to have become a little more stabilized, the reduction 
up to the end of August being less than 2 p.c. The total for the year is expected 
to drop to approximately 54,000,000 lb. For creamery butter, the supply position at 
Oct. 1, 1944, was much weaker than a year previously. However, due to a sizeable 
export movement of butter to the United Kingdom in October, 1943; this difference 
in stock holdings does not represent the actual position, although it is apparent 
that supplies for the winter of 1944-45 are still considerably below those of a year ago. 


Cheese Production.—Cheese has been a subsidized product since 1941. Under 
the price arrangement of Oct. 1, 1943, which is still applicable, the basic price of 
No. 1 cheese was placed at 20 cents f.o.b. factory. The quality bonus paid by the 
Dominion Government gave producers an average of about 14 cents per lb. over 
and above the basic price, and in Ontario, where the Government continued to pay a 
bonus of 2 cents per lb. on all cheese manufactured, the total price was approximately 
234 cents per Ib. at the factory. The Quebec Government paid a similar bonus from 
July 1, 1941, to Dec. 1, 1942, and again from July 1, 1943, to Nov. 1, 1944. 

The subsidy paid to cheese manufacturers:had a marked effect on production 
during 1944. During the first eight months of the year, the cheddar cheese make 
increased nearly 13 p.c.; and even with a slight decline in September, the output 
for the nine-month period was 10 p.c. above that of the same period a year ago. 
The estimate for 1944, provisionally placed at 175,000,000 Ib., is, with the exception 
of 1942, the highest since 1925. Factory cheese made from whole milk (other than 
cheddar) showed a slight increase from 1942, the estimated output being 1,722,647 
Ib. as against 1,216,142 lb. in 1942. Farm-made cheese has been reduced somewhat 
in recent years and in 1943 only 760,500 lb. were produced; the 1944 make is estimated 
at 700,000 Ib. 


Income.—During the past few years, farmers have increased substantially their - 
income from the sale of dairy products. In 1930 it amounted to $105,600,000 or 
16°85 p.c. of the total farm income; by 1942 this figure had risen to approximately 
$227,161,000, representing 20-4 p.c. of the total farm income. With the increase in 
the subsidies paid in 1943, the sales income from dairy products advanced to 
$248,900,000, but with the rise in value of other farm products, it represented only 
17-8 p.c. of the total farm income. In the first six months of 1944, sales income 
from dairying reached $128,237,000 as compared with $110,263,000 in. the same 
period of 1943. 


Marketing and Consumption.—During the past ten years, more than 98 p.c. of 
the total make of creamery butter was consumed in Canada. This situation did not 
always exist. Exports of butter reached their highest point in 1925 when more 
than 24,000,000 lb., or 15 p.c. of the total, were shipped out of the Dominion. The 
following year there was a pronounced decline and since then the surplus available 
for export has reached a negligible quantity. During 1943 shipments were stepped 
up to approximately 9,500,000 lb., 7,000,000 of which went to the United Kingdom 
to help maintain the butter ration at the normal rate of 2 oz. a week. 

‘Cheddar cheese, on the other hand, is one of Canada’s principal export com- 
modities. During the entire period 1933-42, exports were 67 p.c. of the total pro- 
duction. In 1939 Canadian cheese exports amounted to 90,000,000 lb. or 72 p.c. of 
the amount produced; by 1943 they had moved up to 130,000,000 Ib. representing 
S0'p.c. of the total make. The cheese delivery contract with the United Kingdom 
for 1943-44 was raised to 150,000,000 tb. from 125,000,000 lb. for 1942-43, but the 
1944-45 contract was reduced to the latter figure. 
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The domestic disappearance of butter on a per capita basis amounted to 28-55 
lb. in 1943 as compared with 33:14 lb. in 1942. The demand for butter, which had 
shown a normal increase during the early part of 1942, increased considerably during 
the autumn. This movement was checked with the introduction of rationing on 
Dec. 16, 1942, at one-half pound per person per week. During 1943, and more par- 
ticularly during 1944, the rationing was temporarily reduced by periodically setting 
back the validity.date on certain ration coupons. These attempts to augment supplies 
for the followin winter did not produce the saving that might have been expected 
because an increase in the consumption demand of people led to the redemption of a 
larger proportion of the available coupons. From January to August, 1944, consump- 
tion amounted to 192,000,000 lb. which was 20,000,000 Ib. more than in 1943. 

Canadians are not heavy consumers of cheese. Nevertheless, the per capita 
disappearance moved up from 3-74 lb. in 1940 to 4-07 Ib. in 1942 and to 4-47 Ib. 
in 1943. The consumption of milk during the past two years has also greatly 
increased, in fact to a degree that threatens to produce a shortage for other pur- 
poses. In 1943, fluid sales and milk consumed in farm homes amounted to 5,421,000,000 
lb., or 31- p.c. of the total production. From January to August, 1944, the total 
reached 3,735,000,000 lb. as compared with 3,553,000,000 lb. in the same period of 


Delivery of Milk at a Cheese Factory.—The demands for milk by cheese-makers offer to be 
as great in the present year if the contract is to be met as they were in 1943-44 when 
shipments were below contract by 22:7 p.c. The 1943-44 contract called for 150,000,000 lb. 
and 116,200,000 lb. were shipped to England; the 1944-45 contract calls for 125,000,000 lb. 


National Film Board 
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the preceding year. After allowing for wastage, the estimated consumption of milk 
(including cream on a miik basis) represented a per capita consumption of 0:96 
pint in 1943 as against 0-91 pint in 1942 and 0-86 pint in 1941. 

~ 


Dairy Production of Canada, 1942 and 1943 


Milk Milk Products 
Economic Area Year Reh Fluid | _ Butter Cheddar soieen 
duction Sales Creamery Dairy Cheese Milk 
000 lb. 7000 lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. 
Maritime 
Provinces....... 1942 1,092,549 194,025 15:, 165 12,900 2,936 2,094 
1943 1,093,089 220,127 18,996 8,346 Lt o2 1,239 


Quebec and 
Ontanowee cree 1942 10,630,902) 2,428,739 154 135 25,100 192 ,903 141 ,399 
1943 On 554.53 Cie) 6245022 168 ,087 15,590 153,538 140,899 


Prairie Provinces..| 1942 5,197,193 522,769 109 ,934 38, 700 9,496 11 , 859 
1943 5,294,662 593,309 120,356 29 , 828 6, 336 9,646 

British Columbia..| 1942 567,722 242,412 Soe 1,825 880 28,119 
1943 574, 856 269 ,009 4,871 1,643 718 26,371 

Totals........}| 1942 |17,488,366] 3,387,945 284,591 78,525 206,215 183,471 


1943 |17,516,918) 3,706,513 312,310 55,407 162,344 178,155 


Poultry and Eggs 


Poultry farming has expanded considerably during the past ten years and, in 
response to the war-time agricultural program, an unprecedented development took 
place in 1942. The production of eggs showed the most noticeable increase, but 
farmers also made an important contribution to war-time food requirements in the 
production of poultry meat. In 1943 the consumption of meats showed an increase 
over that of 1942 and farmers found a ready sale for all available supplies. 


Poultry Meat and Farm Egg Production in Canada, by Economic Areas, 1941-43 


Poultry Meat Production Egg Production 
Economic Area Year Farm- Farm- 
‘otal Marketed Home Total! Marketed Home 
Consumed Consumed 
"000 lb. 000 lb. 7000 Ib. 7000 doz. | ’000 doz. | ’000 doz. 
Maritime Provinces..} 1941 10,042 8,859 1 LSS) 13,295 8,283 45:15. 
1942 125330 10,219 AD Ali 11, PA) 9,986 5 4A 
1943 13,616 11,279 DSO NOR 227; HAL ys 6,761 
Quebec and Ontario..| 1941 103278 84,542 18,731 Priorots 69,281 43,598 : 
1942 a 5 S38i7/ 86,665 24,672 129,559 93,832 31,491 
1943 118,027 91,819 26,208 143,875 104,571 34,453 
Prairie Provinces....] 1941 97,751 80,844 16,907 93,403 58,939 SiS 
1942 125365 98,530 26,835 112,067 72,620 By ou we 
1943 120,500 93,724 26,776 127 , 884 82,970 40, 306 
British Columbia....] 1941 8,941 eae 1 AIH 20, 848 17,846 DAR eYSIS) 
1942 9,618 7,750 1,868 22,376 18,841 DO 
1943 11,289 9,087 2202 24,041 20,219 S005 
Motalsss. es 0c 1941 220,007 181,959 38,048 244,157 154,349 81,726 
1942 258,650 203 , 164 55,486 280,253 195,279 75,548 
1943 263 ,432 205,909 57,523 315,027 219,585 84,525 


1 Includes eggs for hatching. 
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Poultry Improvement.—The Experimental Farm at Ottawa is experimenting with protein 
levels in the rations of poultry. The picture shows increased utilization of pasture by 
birds on feed deficient in protein. 


Department of Agriculture 


The population of hens and chickens at June 1, 1944, was estimated at approxi- 
mately 86,792,000. Turkeys numbered approximately 3,306,000, geese 658,000 and 
ducks 839,000. As compared with 1943, these figures represented an increase of 
approximately 16 p.c. in the number of hens and chickens and 16 p.c., 5 p.c., and 
23 p.c., respectively, in the numbers of turkeys, geese and ducks. During the year 
1943, the production of farm eggs amounted to approximately 315,000,000 doz., 
and is estimated at 355,000,000 doz. for 1944. Over the past few years there has 
been a considerable increase in the egg production per hen. The gross farm value 
of poultry meat in 1943 was $66,610,000, and the gross value of production of 
farm eggs was estimated at $100,306,000. The domestic disappearance of poultry 
meat was approximately 23 lb. per capita. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


Fruits—The 1944 season was marked by the unusually large crops of fruit pro- 

duced in British Columbia. Record crops of all tree fruits were harvested. While 
yields in the other producing provinces were not of record proportions, the total 
volume of fruit was somewhat higher than in 1943. The total apple crop produced 
in 1944, currently estimated at 16,487,400 bu., was substantially larger than the 
12,892,200 bu. harvested in 1943. The increase in 1944 was due to the favourable 
conditions in Nova Scotia, Ontario and British Columbia where crops of 5,406,000 
bu., 2,411,400 bu. and 7,500,000 bu., respectively,-were harvested as compared with 
4,846,200 bu., 2,371,800 bu. and 4,433,200 bu. in 1943. While the crops grown in 
New Brunswick and Quebec were larger than average, production was slightly below 
that of 1943. 
, The trend toward enlargement of prune plantings in both Ontario and British 
Columbia during the past number of years is now beginning to be felt in the markets 
in both Eastern and Western Canada where increasing quantities of this type of plum 
are appearing year after year. 
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Fruit Breeding.—New varieties of apples, pears, plums, cherries, strawberries, raspberries, 
currants and gooseberries are being developed with emphasis on hardiness and disease 


resistance. In tree-fruit breeding crosses are made on pot-grown trees in the greenhouse 


during late winter or early spring. Dehdpiment often 


Strawberry production in 1944 again followed the downward trend that has 
been apparent since 1939. Undoubtedly the decrease in acreage in British Columbia, 
brought about by the removal of the Japanese from the coastal area, has affected 
the total output, but the increasing labour shortage in other provinces has also been a 
factor and growers generally have tended to reduce the acreage. 


bY 


Values of Fruits Produced in Canada, 1940-43 with Five-Year Averages 1935-39 


Five-Year 
Fruit Average 1940 1941 1942 1943 
1935-39 
> $ $ $ $ 
IND DIES nepal Mira ieee Oat oratcce ee 10,978,000 8,779,000 9,472,000 | 14,390,000 16,569,000 
PCATS Res yd Be ee en eee ee 701,000 800, 000 1,137,000 1,429,000 1,462,000 
Plums and? prunes 4.6 a6 oe 318,000 338,000 822,000 737,000 1,134,000 
Reaches. eee ate ees oe 1,473,000 1,919,000 2,808 , 000 3,550,000 2,079,000 
EN DTICOLS Wea See ee ee 104,000 148 ,000 154,000 227,000 102,000 
CHETEIESHEE ae a ane arte 556,000 598 ,000 1,413,000 1,587,000 1,545,000 
Totals, Tree Fruits.... 14,130,000 | 12,582,000 | 15,806,000 | 21,920,000 22,891,000 
Stra wiDeGLiesia eae eka Eee OA ROO 2,044,000 2,211,000 2,057,000 3,337,000 
Rasp berciess. sniseeic ae 953,000 1,214,000 1,156,000 1,664,000 2,709,000 
Gta pest neta teeta ene eee 793,000 1,038,000 1,252,000 1,862,000 1,747,000 
Mogamberineseak eset seine 100 , 000 100,000 112,000 153,000 157,000 
Torals\-simallehnwits |) aro, CO n000 4,396,000 4,731,000 5,736,000 7,950,000 
Totals, All Fruits..... “18,080,000 | 16,978,000 | 20,537,000 | 27,656,000 30,841,000 
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Vegetables—Vegetable growing, although one of the minor branches of agri- 
culture, is nevertheless essential, as vegetables supply many of the elements necessary 
to maintain the national health. With the outbreak of war some of the sources 
of citrus fruits were cut off and other supplies were greatly reduced. In an effort 
to make up the deficiencies, particularly of vitamin C, which citrus fruits supply, 
more and more emphasis has been put on increasing Canada’s production of vegetables. 
One step in the program to ensure the increase was to bonus the growers for the 
production of four major processing crops, namely peas, beans, corn and tomatoes. 

According to a survey made in June, 1944, there was an over-all increase of 
approximately 27 p.c. in the area planted in 1944 over that of the previous season. 
Included in the total area is the acreage of the processing crops. In June of 1944 
the area under contract with the processors was 123,600 acres compared with the 
1943 contracted acreage of 106,000 acres, an increase of 16-6 p.c. 


Provincial Assistance to Agriculture 


Each of the nine provinces, under Sect. 95 of the B.N.A. Act, has its Department 
of Agriculture, through which is carried-on educational and extension work to assist 
farmers. Agricultural colleges maintained by the provinces are: the Nova Scotia 
‘Agricultural College at Truro, the Ontario Agricultural and the Ontario Veterinary 
Colleges at Guelph, and the College of Agriculture at Saskatoon. Three agricultural 
colleges in Quebec are assisted by the Provincial Government, while faculties of 
agriculture are found in the provincial universities of Manitoba, Alberta and British 
Columbia. 


Apple Picking Time in a 
Maritime Orchard. 


Courtesy, New Brunswick 
Government Information 
Bureau 


CHAPTER IV 


Forest Resources 


Canada’s forests cover an area of 1,220,400 square miles, or more than one-third 
of the total land area of the country, but a considerable part of this vast forest is not 
suitable for commercial operations, either because it is too difficult and expensive 
to reach, or because the trees are not of satisfactory size and quality. The accessible 
productive portion of the forest covers 430,000 square miles, or 275 million acres, and 
it is from this area that the whole output of sawlogs, pulpwood, fuelwood, and other 
primary products is obtained. About 340,000 square miles of forests, classed as 
productive but not at present accessible, form a reserve for the future when trans- 
portation systems may be more highly developed. 


By far the larger part of the world demand for wood is for softwood, or conifer- 
ous species. Canada possesses the principal reserves of softwoods within the British 
Empire, and these include large supplies of the most desirable varieties—spruces, 
Douglas fir, western hemlock, western red cedar, and white, red, and other pines. In 
addition, the eastern provinces furnish hardwoods, such as birches, maples and elms, 
which are particularly useful for special purposes. 


The total stand of timber of merchantable size is estimated to be approximately 
313,000 million cubic feet, of which 212,000 million cubic feet are accessible. In terms 
of ordinary commercial units of measurement, the accessible portion of the stand 
consists of 252,000 million feet board measure of sawlogs and 1,500 million cords of 
smaller material. Nearly 70 p.c. of the accessible stand is of softwood species. 


It is self-evident that the extraordinary demand created by the War for forest 
products of all kinds has imposed an abnormal drain on the reserves of merchantable 
timber. There has been particularly severe over-cutting of such specially valuable 
trees as Sitka spruce and the finer specimens of yellow birch. In addition, shortages 
of labour have seriously hampered protection of the forests against fire and other 
enemies, and forest research has been brought almost to a standstill. 

If the forests are not to be impaired, the volumes of wood removed each year 
to serve useful purposes and the volumes burned or destroyed by pests must be 
replaced by annual growth. The relationship between the normal pre-war rate of deple- 
tion and the rate effective under war conditions in 1941 and 1942 is illustrated 
in the following statement. 


FOREST DEPLETION 


NotTEeE.—Volumes are stated in millions of cubic feet of standing timber. 


Ten-Year 
Average 1941 1942 
1930-39 
: (Pre-War ) 
GutshOr ses se seh ons cca ene CE oReret ee 2-519 3,354 3,249 
Destroyvedsbyanvesms soe enn ee Pe en hoe 404 1,045 162 
Destroyed by insects and tree diseases.......... 700 700 700 


Potash vases Mecacucvars coset ena mem: 3,623 5,099 4,111 


Most of the depletion takes place on the accessible portions of the forests and 
replacement on these areas requires an average annual growth of about 14 cu. ft. 
per acre. It seems probable that, under pre-war conditions, growth was equal to 
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Modern Method of Stacking and Loading Lumber. 


Courtesy, Canadian National Railways 


depletion, so far as total volume of trees of all species was concerned, but it is 
questionable whether the much higher rate of depletion experienced during the war 
years could be maintained indefinitely under present methods of forest management. 


While war continues the demands on Canada’s forests will inevitably remain 
at a high level. Although production of newsprint has been somewhat curtailed 
it continues to be an important commodity in our export trade and the demand 
for other papers and for wood-pulps is strong both at home and abroad. Wood has 
been proved, under war conditions, to be the most versatile of materials and is 
constantly being substituted for other materials that are in short supply. Tre- 
mendous new possibilities for use of inferior grades of wood, which now have 
limited or no use for industrial purposes, have been opened up by the development 
of the chemical process known as the transmutation of wood, a process that con- 
verts soft, non-uniform, inflammable and readily deteriorating wood into ebony- 
hard, homogeneous, fire-resistant and long-durable material. 


The post-war outlook for Canada’s lumber industry has been materially improved 
by the conclusion of an agreement between the British Ministry of Supply and 
Canadian lumber producers and exporters, whereby the latter have undertaken to 
ship to Britain in the first two years after the War as much lumber as is permitted 
by the Timber Controller, who has set the maximum annual figure at 1,200,000,000 
bd. ft., or about 25 p.c. of the country’s total output. 
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Silvicultural Research.—Reforestation in On- 
tario. Left: A young stand of red pine newly 
thinned. Centre: The same stand one year 
later showing additional growth. Right: 
A plantation of more mature red pine after 
thinning and pruning, and freed from under- 
growth. 


Dominion Forest Service 


War-time Controls—After the outbreak of war, the demands made on the 
lumber industry became increasingly heavy. By the spring of 1940 Canada had 
become almost the sole source of supply available to the United Kingdom; wood 
was the chief building material used for the construction programs for naval, military 
and air-force establishments and for munitions factories in Canada; exports of lumber 
to non-sterling countries had to be kept up as a source of urgently needed foreign 
exchange; and, in addition, sufficient lumber had to be found to meet the needs 
of essential civil business. In order to ensure that available lumber would be used 
to the best advantage, a Timber Controller for Canada was appointed in the 
Department of Munitions and Supply by Order in Council in June, 1940. The Control 
is divided into three major divisions :— 


Lumber—The Timber Control is responsible for the distribution of Canadian 
lumber production. This includes obtaining requirements for the Canadian war 
program and essential civilian purposes; for supplying the United Kingdom and the 
British Dominions with as great a volume as is possible and making available to 
the United States an equitable volume of production for the war program of that 
country. 


Pulpwood.—The Timber Control is responsible for pulpwood production and 
distribution, which involves not only domestic needs but also the quantity that moves 
te the United States. 


Fuelwood—The Timber Control is responsible for the production and equit- 
able distribution of fuelwood. This involves stimulating production, arranging for 
transportation where necessary, and the stock-piling of reserves for emergency use. 


In addition, as Timber Administrator for the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
the responsibility for price control of lumber, pulpwood and fuelwood are assumed 
by the Control. 


During 1942 all business in wood-pulps and papers was placed under the control 
of administrators of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, the first Newsprint 
Administrator being appointed in December, 1941. The Timber Controller in his 
relation to pulpwood production and the Newsprint Administrator in his control 
of wood-pulps and papers therefore work in close co-operation. 
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Operations in the Woods 

Generally speaking, the operations in the woods form the preliminary step in 
the industry and provide the primary forest products in the form of logs or bolts 
which are the raw material for the mill operations that form the second stage. 
An exact separation of the statistics relating to these two stages in the industry 
cannot always be made nor can the lumber industry be treated as entirely distinct 
from the pulp and paper industry. Woods operations produce not only sawlogs but 
pulpwood, ties, poles, piling, square timber, mining timbers, firewood, fence posts, 
wood for charcoal and excelsior manufacture, and wood for distillation. It is often 
impossible to state for what purpose the timber being cut will eventually be used. 
Many lumber manufacturers install machinery for cutting-up and barking pulpwood, 
and direct a part of their spruce and balsam logs to pulp manufacture; some pulp 
and paper companies operate sawmills in connection with their plants for the purpose 
of utilizing the larger timber on their limits. 

It has been estimated that operations in the woods in Canada in 1942 involved 
the investment of over $248,000,000, gave employment during the logging season 
amounting to 33,785,000 man days, and distributed over $156,000,000 in wages and 
salaries. 


Values of the Products of Woods Operations, by Products, 1938-42 


Products 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 

$ $ $ $ $ 
FEORS ANG DOltS was seein Deni 000, |p Do 10S Ode ML oliee dd te Sn 514 O25 92,897,611 
INLD WOO sent ate ks Rate ae 53,761,999 | 58,302,668 | 74,347,132 | 88,193,045 103,619,151 
MinewOOG ere ciate 74 On DOOM ESO OSS. 240 nn GOn2 oi 4/50n |Z. 002,296 27,264,486 
Hewn railway ties........... DDD 509 2,048,186 1,788,001 1,547,780 878,830 
IROlES mire co sete ees vate Saran 2,824,512 2,940,361 2,691,107 2,467,336 2,663,603 
Round mining timber........ 1,297,993 1,461,507 5,707,677 2,458,435 2,169,268 
MON CEADOSESP oer aii areas 978,679 IPA a SS. 999 ,934 964,568 1,291,393 
Wood for distillation’....... 298,110 289 , 230 518,204 588, 747 745 ,408 
Mencerta lls yaesc ace teeerener as 264,480 267 , 437 270,320 262,521 341,607 
Miscellaneous products...... 1,117,349 2,582,689 3,130,273 3,503,736 2,500,534 
Totals............./148,265,857 |157,747,398 |194,567,875 |213,163,089 | 234,371,891 
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The Lumber Industry 

Except in the Maritime Provinces, 90 p.c. of the forest land is the property 
of the Crown, lumbermen being granted cutting rights only. This land is adminis- 
tered by the various provincial departments. Conifers usually form about 95 p.c. 
of the total cut of all kinds of wood, only 5 p.c. being deciduous-leaved trees or hard- 
woods. Douglas fir is the most important kind of lumber sawn, and is produced 
almost entirely in British Columbia. Spruce is sawn in every province and comes 
second, with white pine, hemlock, cedar, and yellow birch next in order of importance. 

The industry includes products of: sawmills; shingle, tie, lath, shook, stave, 
heading and hoop mills; and mills for the cutting-up and barking of pulpwood. Sawn 
lumber produced in 1942 amounted to 4,935,145 M ft. valued at $149,854,527. Shingles 
numbered 3,720,482 M squares at $13,191,084, sawn ties 4,883,408 at $3,314,626, and lath 
181,994 M at $737,874. The gross value of production for the industry as a whole 
showed an increase of 18 p.c. over the total for 1941. 


Production of Sawn Lumber and All Sawmill Products, 1942 


Total 
Province or Territory sate ae Sawmill 
Products 
M ft. b.m. $ $ 

Princeuktdwardulsbattd oaceeie cron r onesie cies Dane iieee Sie Se 135,064 184,379 
INGVACS CO tage eee tee ern ese med eae eer ae tee BSS) SWS: 6,854, 883 7,604,655 
INeweBrunswiCke janes ce ine rece, ee ee 328,927 10,707,419 14,289,646 
OUTEB CCH rise Sik. Se ere is see er nee, ee sie ee rea 1,010,510 SL TS 22 SON, 40,425,028 
OntALIOR TE ote tne ee ot rea es oy Tee ee nS 625 ,433 22,460,700 28,345 ,474 
INIA DR ILO Dahlin eer robin a pisoace corn Pn ete herent a mere S245 2,286,034 2,493,695 
Saskatelrew an necwe see cue terete eens eee IQS 505i7 3,065,148 3 o23RSbS 
PALIT G2 oo etree seers cht meio cae eke ee ene 198,898 4,821,022 5 O24 
British Colwrmibiae aeccnmn tiesto ees ee eee DESOS So a2 67,741,700 90 ,695 ,092 
VENUE OT). Sapeaiatey ae En Pape Bebe aka whee Me, Ste ees 668 30,160 30,280 
Patalssec ey we Lag a ee ee ae. 4,935,145 149,854,527 192,919,077 


The Pulp and Paper Industry 

The manufacture of paper was a relatively unimportant industry in Canada until 
the last two decades of the past century when wood:pulp superseded rags as a raw 
material. Canada’s extensive pulpwood resources and widely distributed water 
powers have been largely responsible for the remarkable development of the industry. 
From the early ’twenties until 1941, the pulp and paper industry headed the lists 
in net value of production and in wage and salary distribution, replacing the saw- 
mills in both cases. Since 1942, some of the war industries have surpassed it in these 
respects. In these comparisons only the manufacturing stages of the pulp and paper 
industry are considered, no allowance being made for capital invested, employment 
furnished, payroll, or production of operations in the woods. 


The volume of pulp and paper produced in 1943 was lower than the previous 
year, chiefly because of decreases in the production of mechanical pulp and newsprint 
paper following control restrictions on power and labour. However, because of 
substantial increases in the price of pulp, paper and paperboard, the gross value 
of the products of this industry rose to a new high. 
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Sawing a Large 
Douglas Fir 
Log ina British 
Columbia Saw- 
mill. 


Courtesy, : 
Canadian National 
Railways 


Considering only the manufacturing aspect of the industry, or the manu- 
facture of woodpulp and paper, the gross value of production in 1943 was 2:7 p.c. 


over the previous record of 1942 and an increase of 41-6 p.c. over 1929. Figures 
from 1930 are :— 


Gross Net Gross Net 
Production Production Production Production 
HOGS 0) ee ieee tet a $215 ,674,246 $107,959 ,927 LOS ince aera es $226 ,244,711 $106 ,002 ,017 
MOS UE SAIS, oe Nos 174,733,954 88,166,297 TOSS es eee 183 ,897 , 503 89,034,186 
LILO A RE al dew es 135,648,729 67,121,459 1939 Reo er eae: 208,152,295 103 ,123 ,660 
ROSS ya cere cs 1237 45492 57,289,643 TO4A0 cro Se ee 298 ,034, 843 158,230,575 
HOR BS ane re 152,647,756 77,696,593 OY ip ce TE aed ee 334,726,175 174,852,041 
TOSS Gee 159,325,546 79,199,741. 1942 errr SSONOOTM ei 164,500,420 
TOS Ole Seas 183,632,995 86,406,163 LO AS Pe ornare ae: 345 ,653 ,470 165,485 ,944 


There are three classes of mills in the industry. These, in 1943, comprised 28 
making pulp only, 50 combined pulp and paper mills, and 28 making paper only. 
In 1943 the 78 mills making pulp produced 5,272,830 tons valued at $194,434,202, 
representing a decrease of 6 p.c. in quantity but an increase of 1-2 p.c. in value over 
1942. About 68 p.c. by quantity was made in combined mills and used by them in 
papermaking and about 32 p.c. was made for sale in Canada and for export. 


The Present Situation as Regards Newsprint.—The record of the Canadian 
newsprint industry cannot be reckoned in terms of newsprint tonnage alone. Since 
newsprint mills were the largest peace-time users of electricity, they have had to 
effect curtailment in various localities. Industry resources in shipping, manpower, 
wood and other materials have also been diverted to war necessities and newsprint 
mills were called on to help produce emergency pulps; so that newsprint production 
capacity was accordingly reduced.. 

However, the normal pre-war supply has not only been maintained but has 
been surpassed by 225,758 tons a year. The pre-war average has been surpassed 
in each of the five war years, including 1944 as at present estimated. For United 
States consumers, Canadian mills have more than filled the gap caused by loss of 
Scandinavian tonnage. Canadian mills have also supplied over 80 p.c. of quotas 
for South American countries and, with help from Newfoundland, have provided all 
the imports for Britain, Australia, New Zealand, Africa and India. 
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Splitting and cut- 
ting end of a 
drying machine 
in a chemical 
pulp mill. The 
pulp sheets are 
piled on trucks 
for weighing 
and baling. 


Courtesy, ; 
Canadian National 
Railwans 


Due to shortage of shipping space, particularly in 1942 and 1943, Canadian 
detiveries of supplies to Britain, Australia and other overseas consumers were 
severely curtailed, and because of these overseas curtailments United States con- 
sumers have had an increased share of Canadian supply, rising from a pre-war 
average of 76 p.c. to a peak of 88 p.c. in 1942 and a war-time average of over 81 p.c. 

The present estimate of Canadian tonnage for United States consumers in 1944 
is the lowest of the war years to date, due to improvement in supply to Britain 
and Australia, but it is still about 115,000 tons or 5 p.c. better than the pre-war 
average. In 1944 North American consumption will be reduced, but United States 
and Canadian consumers, in relation to those in other countries, will still be in a 
highly favourable supply position. 


Newsprint made up 77 p.c. of the total production of Canada’s 78 paper mills in 
1943; paper boards 14 p.c.; wrapping paper 4 p.c.; book and writing paper 3 p.c.; 
and tissue and miscellaneous papers the remainder. 


Production of Newsprint and Total Paper in Canada, 1935-43 


Newsprint Paper 


Total Paper 


Year 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 
|KO oan eee A eee re ae ee eee Go Chom oe oe 2,765,444| 88,436,465 3,280,896] 125,752,650 
POS 6 Sis CCEA Sere ee oe ete Case av en Pe EF ee 3),2294386) 105329045533 3,806,710} 146,354,666 
ISLC Hee AR WN RR gE SU enn et Ag ARE RE Rt, Rone ON 3 3,673,886} 126,424,303 4 345,301" 175.885.4235 
LOS Soe ane che ena ten eee atettwerh ne Stabe eee 2,668,913} 107,051,202 3,249,358} 151,650,065 
OS 9 ee i be ies Aer eee pi ete ar gn nc ee gS Slee 2,926,597) 120,858,583 3,600,502} 170,776,062 
LOO sete e c cact evap enact: events EDT hart tec ia ae raise tae ne 35503;801) 158,44 7-311 4,319,414] 225,836,809 
IRON UR gare maroesen Fe | Mo eee a its Ue er Ral manor yin aay Sti Nok i S201 97335) 19819252310 4,524,776| 241,450,292 
LOAD rr eRe aie Ae ee eT eR ee « on Cie oad ete eee 3,257,180] 147,074,109 4,231,767) 230,269,512 
jE TES SS oa RO, Rectal By ON ote Mer Ne SRE cule EAR PRR 3,046,442] 154,290,163 3,966,344] 235,362,958 
Monthly figures of Canadian newsprint production for 1944 are:— 
Tons Tons Tons 
FANWaARVa donee ae 242 ,658 INA avea satan. ce icoveseeae 262,467 September. aeeitceee 244,209 
Hebruaryen cee oe 240,005 JUIN sraeeees eee eee 246, 864 OcGtoberraeniss vee 258,301 
March aaa scone tee OO. UUs Sey ee oe arene 244,406 Novem bene. see 256,762 
ADril cose eke eee 2367353 AMIGUIStey tees eee 262,695 Detenibenae oat tee 244,970 
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CHAPTER V 


Fur Production 


The value of the fur trade to Canada cannot be measured on a dollars-and- 
cents basis. Like gold, spices and other highly desired products, furs were an im- 
portant incentive to the voyages of exploration from Great Britain and Continental 
Europe in the early days of the Western Hemisphere. 


In modern times there have been great changes in the fur trade. The railway 
first revolutionized conditions throughout the country, then more recently the advent 
of the motor-vehicle has influenced the extension of highways to the borders of 
' settlement, and beyond. Boats ply the lakes and rivers, and the aeroplane is requisi- 
tioned for the transportation of furs from the more inaccessible districts. The advance 
of lumbering, mining and agricultural settlement, together with improved methods 
of capture, have driven fur-bearing animals farther and farther afield, and caused 
serious reduction in their numbers. To guard against further depletion and to ensure 
the prosperity of Canada’s great wild-life heritage, the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments have adopted, in co-operation, a strong policy of conservation. 


Numbers and Values of Pelts Taken, Years Ended June 30, 1930-43 


EG IPC. 
Year Ended Pelts of Value || Year Ended Pelts of Value 
June 30 Sold from June 30 Sold from 
Number Value Fur Farms Number Value Fur Farms 
$ $ 
(9S O eect coc 3,798 , 444/12 ,158,376 19 193 7 eee 6,237, 640/17 ,526, 365 40 
POST tanec 4,060, 356}11, 803,217 26 LOSS Seo A F457, 027113, 196.354 43 
LOS 7 eee ry 4,449 ,289)10,189,481 30 1039 eae 6,492 ,222)14,286,937 40 
[9S 3a 4,503,558]10, 305,154 30 1940 eee 9,620, 695/16, 668, 348 31 
NO eon ene 6,076, 197)12 , 349,328 30 1:4 Tee eee DS pS Pal 5 ish iio! 26 
TOS SRE Sires 4,926, 413]12, 843,341 31 194) ee ee 19,561,024/24, 859, 869 19 
ISSA SAS SOAS 4,596, 713]15, 464, 883 40 194 Sree ene 7,418 ,971/28, 505,033 25 


Numbers and Values of Pelts Taken, by Provinces, Years Ended June 30, 1941-43 


Pelts Values 
Province or Territory = 

1941 1942 19431 1941 1942 19431 

No. No. No. $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island....... 32,486 SY) UT 31,280 804 , 083 735,189 760,385 
INONat SS COLIAS Gein reine 94,113 101,731 112 235 476,310 532,059 920,515 
iNew sbrunswicks. s/c) ene Soin Zoe 78,910 70,167 982,551 834,671 864,489 
Quebec... 348,977 601,211 541,788] 2,476,556] 3,894,630] 4,562,354 
WnTATION eed oo oe eee 1,051,412] 1,024,195] 1,048,178] 3,901,012] 3,965,003) 5,806,743 
Manitobaarewa.crie ene 869 ,057 844,631 878 .989]] 2,763,976] 2,596,436] 3,242,655 
Saskatchewale. tase eerie 020,056) 3.613, 447) le Lid. LOANED 3945470) 22245,-2 75] 125440), 942 
NI DeECA tener ee ne ae ea OOM 24 iIy 74152650) 02) 440. 00502 .S00,07 410 5 102705014 5542.015 
Britishe Columbia eres 631,480 838,750 677,168] 1,913,667| 1,655,137] 1,860,990 
Northwest Territories....... 447 ,547 445 ,336 385,440] 2,301,054) 2,840,701] 3,165,107 
NAO LOS 0 opareee ONO R tle Gre cient ceo 70,953 66,700 52,897 373,399 398,132 338,035 
Canada. eee 7,257 ,337|19, 561,024) 7,418,971)21, 123, 161/24, 859, 869/28, 505 ,033 

| 


1 Preliminary figures. 
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A Trapper’s Cabin 
and Cache in the 
Northwest Terri- 
tories. 


Courtesy, 
Department of 
Mines and Resources 


During the war years, the value of Canadian raw fur production has shown 
substantial increases; the value of pelts sold from fur farms and those taken by 
trappers during the year ended June 30, 1943, reached a new record at $28,505,033. 
This was an increase of 15 p.c. over the 1942 figure, which was, in turn, an increase 
of 18 p.c. over the 1941 total. Approximately 76 p.c. of the 1943 value represented 

- furs taken by trappers in the wild. 


Generally higher prices were responsible for the increased valuation in 1943. 
Pelts of mink contributed the largest amount to the total value with a valuation 
of $5,848,242, muskrat ran a close second at $5,671,910 and silver fox third at $4,663,079. 
Beaver pelts, with a valuation of $3,026,652, were another important source of revenue 
for trappers and fur farmers. Silver fox rose in price from an average of $22-96 in 
1942 to $24-84 in 1943, red fox from $8-81 to $12-50 and white fox from $25-74 to 
$28°37; muskrat rose from $2:06 to $2-74; beaver from $22-55 to $29-96; and 
squirrel from 31 cents to 34 cents. 


The large increase in the total number of pelts taken in 1942 over 1941 was 
mainly accounted for by increases in the numbers of squirrel and rabbit pelts which 
were in great demand for linings for clothing for the Armed Forces. In 1943 the 
numbers of these pelts taken dropped to slightly over the 1941 level, rabbit from 

oy 9,012,329 in 1942 to 1,080,285 in 1943 and squirrel from 5,761,433 to 2,227,161, and 
this accounted for the major portion of the decline in the total number of pelts 


taken from 19,561,024 in 1942 to 7,418,971 in 1943. 


Fur Farming.—AlIthough the fox was the first important commercial fur bearer 
to be raised in captivity, many other kinds of fur-bearing wild animals are now 
being raised—mink, raccoon, skunk, marten, fisher and rabbit. Mink farms are the 
most numerous of the miscellaneous class, raccoon farms coming next. From 1920 
to 1939 fur farming in Canada expanded rapidly and during that period there was 
a marked change in the type of furs that were most acceptable to the market. Black 
fox were popular twenty-five years ago. A few years later the highest prices were 
being paid for quarter- and half-silvers and during recent years the full-silver and 
and new-type have been setting the upper price limit. The development of the new- 
type fox and mink has proven to be an incentive to the fur-farming industry. New- 
type fox such as platinum, platinum-silver, pearl-platinum and white-marked are 
meeting a ready market as are the new-type mink including silver-sable, platinum- 
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FUR PRODUCTION 


silver blue, snow-white and a number of other colour phases. In 1939 the Dominion 
Government introduced the grading of furs under the Department of Agriculture. One 
of the main objectives in grading is to secure uniformity, so that furs may be 
bought by grade without the necessity of buyers from foreign countries personally 
examining the pelts. 


Statistics of Fur Farming.—The number of fur farms in operation in Canada 
in 1942 was 7,835 compared with 8,440 in the preceding year and it is expected 
that there will be a further decrease in 1943 due to the effects of.the War. With 
the smaller number of farms in 1942, the value of fur-farm property decreased to 
$13,912,835, 8 p.c. lower than in the preceding year. Quebec stood first among the 
provinces in value of fur-farm property with 21-7 p.c. of the total. The other 
provinces ranked: as 4ollows-=Ont, 19*2. p.c.z Alta, -16<1 =p.c.; Man., 13-4 p.c.; 
Peele 0 ir) Ce 2 Sas ko Ocor pic aN = 0p oe pce Bb. Cool pC N25. 226 6 p.G.3 
and Yukon, 0-1 p.c. 

The total revenue of the fur-farming industry in 1942 was $7,155,999, 94 p.c. 
of which was received from the sale of pelts and the remainder from the sale of 
live animals. Silver and new-type fox pelts accounted for $3,821,518, or 57 p.c. 
of the total pelt sales, and mink for $2,793,573, or 41 p.c. The average value of 
silver-fox pelts was $21:94 compared with $22-81 in 1941, and of mink pelts $7-98 
compared with $10-62. Live silver fox sold numbered 3,438 and were valued at 
$151,418; mink numbered 6,102 valued at $109,356; and new-type fox, including 
platinum, white-face, silver-blue, etc., numbered 975 valued at $146,490. Compared 
with 1941, the total value of pelts sold showed an increase of $1,939,614, while the 
value of live animals sold decreased by $365,954. 

The value of the animals on the farms at the end of 1942 was $6,753,855, of 
which 65 p.c. was of silver and new-type fox and 30 p.c. of mink. The 95,149 silver 


The Trapper, a Full-Blooded 
Cree Indian, Returns to the 
Post with his Catch. 


Courtesy, Hudson’s Bay 
Company 


Norway House, Outpost of the Hudson’s Bay Company.—This post, the building of which 


commenced about 1830, was once the great distributing centre of the North. 


Indian 


trappers still operate from Norway House and their furs are shipped to Winnipeg by 


air, far above the old dog-team trails. 


Courtesy, Hudson’s Bay Company 


and new-type fox on the farms was a decrease from the preceding year of 2,905, 
and the 104,686 mink a decrease of 48,761. The total number of fur-bearing animals 
on farms was 204,480 compared with 256,928 in 1941. 

From information received direct from the fur farmers, it is estimated that 
106,700 standard silver fox, 32,400 new-type fox and 229,000 mink will be pelted 
in the season 1944-45. 


Trade in Furs.—Before the outbreak of war, a large proportion of the total 
production of Canadian furs found their way to the London market where they 
were prepared and manufactured and returned to Canada in the form of the finished 


product. 


furs is now carried on mainly with the United States. 


Under the circumstances brought about by the War, Canada’s trade in 


Exports and Imports of Raw and Dressed Furs, Calendar Years 1936-43 


Year 


GIO Se b ated Oe 


1939809 


LOLS tea 


1042 ere ers 


1 Canadian produce only. 
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Exports! Imports 
United United All United United All 
Kingdom States Countries Kingdom States Countries 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
9,603,161 7,265 ,603 L77660,,.213 1,094,131 EN MIS SOY 7,000,917 
10, 7225537) siete ORS Ie SNS) AO) 1,676,407 4,293,135 8,169,840 
8,794,834 4,478,818 | 14,096,503 1,135,686 3,148 ,940 5,650,624 
7,054,745 6,772,641 14,568 ,986 1,018,417 4,455 ,938 Te ASS 052 
3,306,271 12,187,096 | 16,176,075 920,528 6,813,080 8,885 ,540 
430,428 | 14,883,751 16,159,033 1,970,910 4.112345 DF T203337 
156,586 | 16,869,153 79767615 945 , 360 3,306,214 6,448,861 
66,844 | 25,086,912 | 26,448,522 496,578 4,923,632 8,613,879 


CHAPTER VI 


Fisheries Production 


Canada has perhaps the largest fishing grounds in the world. On the Atlantic, 
from Grand Manan to Labrador, the coast line, not including the lesser bays and 
indentations, measures over 5,000 miles. The Bay of Fundy, 8,000 square miles in 
extent, the Gulf of St. Lawrence, fully ten times that size, and other ocean waters 
comprise not less than 200,000 square miles or over four-fifths of the area of the 
fishing grounds of the North Atlantic. In addition there are on the Atlantic seaboard 
15,000 square miles of inshore waters controlled entirely by the Dominion. The 
Pacific Coast of the Dominion measures 7,180 miles in length. Inland lakes contain 
more than half of the fresh water on the planet; Canada’s share of the Great Lakes 
alone has an area of over 34;000 square miles. 


Statistics of Production 


Canada’s list of food fishes embraces nearly 60 different kinds, chief among which 
are salmon, herring, cod, lobster, whitefish, halibut, sardines, haddock, pilchard and 
pickerel. The total quantity of fish of all kinds taken by Canadian fishermen in 1942 
was 11,233,710 cwt., for which fishermen received, at the point of landing, a total 
of $41,734,723 compared with a catch of 11,095,611 cwt. with a landed value of 
$34,377,866 in 1941. 


Fisheries Production, by Provinces, 1914, 1942 and 1943 


Values of Production Percentages of Total 


Province or Territory Values 

1914 1942 19431 1914 1942 19431 

$ $ $ Dc: p.c. p.c. 
Prince Edward Island....... 1,261,666 1,639,539 2,860,946 4-1 2-2 3-3 
INOVia SCOLIA eerie an eet Up (eaOna trl 15,297,482 | 21,726,784 24:7 20:4 25-4 
INew Briinswickon. ny ae cee 4,940,083 WB LOL || slat thiley , Akou! 15-8 9-4 13-8 
(OES afer ee oe so chataas oe Are 1,924,430 4,194,092 5,008 , 806 6-2 5-6 5:8 
OncaniGuien sow peru th: DD SAA AL 135 205 5,292,268 8-8 §°5 6:2 
Manitoba ten ne. tee e 849 ,422 3,577,616 4,564,551 2:7 4-8 5-3 
Daskatchew alleen eereee 132,017 585,782 11545544 0-4 0:8 1-4 
PND Or tate eee ae ees 86,720 492 ,182 795 ,000 0-3 0-6 0-9 
BiuttishyColumbiaw ere Le DOROSO! lS Sk O59 OO On lmoee 47 Je OO4. 36-8 50-7 37-9 

aI OTS eee ond, eect ae ase 69,725 3,056 2,495 0:2 - = 
Totalsetacaetr cet. 31,264,631 | 75,116,933 | 85,700,819 100-0 100-0 100-0 


1 Preliminary. 


The salmon fishery of British Columbia gives to that province first place in 
respect to value of, production, the position that in earlier times belonged to Nova 
Scotia with her cod fishery. The herring fisheries (on both the Atlantic and Pacific 
Coasts) are of rising importance and second only to salmon in value of output. 
Canned herring is the chief product, but herring meal and oil are also produced. 
On the Atlantic Coast, the cod, lobster and sardine fisheries are of importance, 
while among the inland fishes, whitefish occupies first place. 

The statistics in the following table are based upon the averages of the three 
latest pre-war years and of the three first complete years of hostilities. 
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ish Culture.— 
Top: Newly 
hatched fish are 
placed in these 
rearingponds 
until they are 
large enough to 
be distributed 
in streams and 
lakes. Each 
rearing pond 
holds about 
50,000 young 
fish. Bottom: 
Stripping male 
salmon of milt 
COM LAeniecnlEzne 
eggs previously 
stripped from 
female salmon, 
prior to placing 
them in hatch- 
ing troughs. 


Courtesy, 


Department of 
Fisheries 


Averages of Production and Values Marketed by Principal Kinds of Fish, 
1937-39 and 1940-42 


Kind of Fish 


Averages 1937-39 


Averages 1940-42 


Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Caught Marketed Caught Marketed 
cwt. $° cwt. $ 
SaliniOney Mee oe ee ee ee aa Soles Se eae ee 1,664,230 | 13,590,685 1,680,962 LOWS 24) 20d 
TL EEEII Op Ce eee en ee ee DAO Son ill 2,941,470 3,697,095 7,963,487 
COD RR kon Fret ye hat en ones ee eey LEOZORSS5 SOOO 1,944,137 7,480,473 
TODS TCHS acer hese ge ene er aah Rattle Nene a 313,000 4,069,658 ISOM 4,043,628 
Whitefish..... A Pee eee He OLS sige ter 164,179 Lior O 171,300 2,492,302 
| SEW NON y ech ncetiee i rina ta at Al DES Cae ee SP En 165 ,952 1 SS onl 139,826 2,246,936 
SAT GIMES AM neat a A Ae ee ey ee bbl. 220,339 1a AOR ASE S29 OnS 2, 291,269 
Paddock ueetre art ue serene ates cet cn, fears 389 ,189 1,338,456 301 , 800 1,529,455 
Pilchards wn art ene ewan oe renee 702 ,436 623,440 10317328 1,476,959 
Pickerely se: Ae etme tee Rn Sey a neta haan 130,780 980 , 896 120,048 152352050 


The fish-processing industry is connected entirely with 


the sea fisheries, the 


plants being scattered along the coasts in locations of easy accessibility to the 
fishermen in delivering their catches. Capital invested in fish-processing establish- 
ments, vessels, boats, nets, traps, etc., in 1942 amounted to $62,632,045, and the 
number of persons finding part-time or full-time employment was 77,084. — : 
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FISHERIES PRODUCTION 


Output and Demand, 1944.—Preliminary, unrevised reports as to the results of 
sea-fishing operations in the first eight months of 1944 showed a decrease in landings, 
as compared with landings in the corresponding period of 1943. It may be men- 
tioned, however, that a great deal of credit is due to the fishing industry for main- 
taining war-time production so well under adverse conditions, including the sharp 
reduction in working force as a result of enlistments, etc. 

In 1944, as in the earlier war years, the urgent needs of the United Nations for 
Canadian fishery products as well as domestic requirements had to be met. This 
year, moreover, the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration is look- 
ing to Canada for large quantities of certain classes of fish products. Allocations 
to be made to that Administration by the Dominion under the Combined Food Board 
will, it is expected, cover approximately 20,000,000 Ib. of canned fish, including 
2,000,000 lb. of canned mackerel (production of canned mackerel has shown a sharp 
increase in Canada during the past year or two), 7,250,000 Ib. of canned herring, 
and between 9,000,000 and 10,000,000 Ib. of canned flake fish (cod, haddock, hake, 
and cusk or combinations of these fish). Canadians are perhaps more familiar with 
canned flake fish under the name “chicken haddie”. 

Although part of the canned herring pack has been earmarked for UNRRA 
use, much the larger share, about 51,000,000 Ilb., of the 1944 output will be made 
available to the United Kingdom. Similarly, most of the British Columbia canned 
salmon is being placed at the disposal of the United Kingdom. The year’s pack, 
like that of 1943, will not be up to the average of recent years in size but official 
estimates put it at about 57,600,000 Ib. and of this total more than 41,000,000 1b. 
have been earmarked for the British authorities. Allocations to the domestic civilian 
market (12,000,000 Ib.), the Armed Services in Canada, and the Red Cross will 
take up virtually all of the remaining canned salmon. Supplies made available to 
the Red Cross are for distribution to Canadians in prisoner-of-war camps overseas. 
All told, the year’s canned fish allocations for domestic and war purposes— 
including canned salmon, herring, flake fish, etc., but excluding canned lobster and 
other shellfish—represent about 140,000,000 lb. finished product weight. 


Headquarters of a Modern Industrial Codfishing Plant, Paspebiac, Gaspe, Que. 


Courtesy, Department of Mines and Resources 


CANADA 1945 


Under a distribution schedule set up by the Combined Food Board, and accepted 
by Canada, the Dominion is also supplying to a number of countries 35,000,000 Ib., 
dry weight, from its 1944 production of dried salt fish. Under the same schedule 
dried fish is likewise being supplied by the other producers—Newfoundland, Green- 
land, Iceland, and St. Pierre. Over half of the Canadian dried salt fish, or 18,730,000 
lb., has been allocated to the United States, including United States territories. 
Another 7,250,000 lb. have been earmarked for British areas in the Caribbean, 
slightly more than 3,000,000 Ib. for the United Kingdom, 2,500,000 Ib. for Cuba, 
1,000,000 Ib. for Greece, and a like amount for Brazil. The remainder of the 
35,000,000 lb. has been apportioned among the Dominican Republic, Panama, Haiti, 
Surinam and the Netherlands West Indies, Mexico, Costa Rica, and Guatemala. 


Pickled fish totalling 30,000,000 lb. and 5,400,000 Ib. of herring bloaters from 1944 
output have been allocated to the British West Indies (mainly Jamaica), British 
Guiana, the continental United States, Puerto Rico, Haiti, and Surinam and the 
Netherlands West Indies. The distribution plan, adjusted to meet the needs of the 
several consuming countries, was adopted by the Dominion’s Food Requirements 
Committee, on a recommendation made by the Department of Fisheries. 


A Skeena River Fishing Fleet at Prince Rupert, B.C. 


Courtesy, Canadian National Railways 


CHAPTER VII 


Mines and Minerals 


Mining is one of Canada’s most important industries and the annual output 
includes a wide range of mineral products. In normal times gold mining is an 
important branch of the industry from point of value and the number employed, 
but during the war years labour restrictions have reduced the output of gold and 
greater emphasis has been placed on the production of the important base metals, 
industrial minerals, coal and oil. 


Metallics.—Gold is mined in Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, British Columbia, Yukon and the Northwest Territories. The value of gold 
production in Canada in 1944 was $111,090,749. Of this amount, Ontario mines 
yielded $65,621,595 ; Quebec, $28,518,644 ; British Columbia, $7,369,786 ; Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan combined, $7,618,957; and Yukon and the Northwest Territories, 
$1,734,232. Practically all the production from the Yukon district was of placer 
origin. 

The principal gold-mining districts in Ontario are Porcupine, Kirkland Lake, 
Larder Lake, Patricia and Little Long Lac. The Larder Lake Camp has been reju- 
venated in recent years and the old Kerr Addison Mine has developed into a very 
important property. | 

In Quebec, gold production comes from various mines near the western boundary 
in the vicinity of Noranda to Louvicourt township on the east. British Columbia 
production is principally from the Bridge River area, Portland Canal, the Cariboo 
and Similkameen. 

There is only one gold-quartz mine at present producing in Manitoba, and a 
large part of the present production from that province and from Saskatchewan 
originates in the copper-gold ores of the Flin Flon Mine. During 1944 considerable 
activity was carried on in the Yellowknife district of the Northwest Territories. 
A shortage of labour, however, closed down most of the producing mines, but as a 
result of intensive diamond drilling and prospecting, this camp has now every indi- 
cation of becoming Canada’s newest producing gold field in the immediate post- 
war period. There is no doubt that when the labour situation improves the gold- 
mining industry in Canada will again constitute an important factor in opening 
up the hinterland and in the creation of a market for materials and goods produced 
in the factories of the more settled parts of the Dominion. 

During war years the base-metal production of the country attained a status 
of all-time importance. The nickel and copper production from the Sudbury 
- district has been developed to the utmost. As Canada produces 90 p.c. of the 
world’s supply of nickel and, because of its great use in armaments, the nickel 
industry of the country has played an important part in making possible the successes 
of the United Nations. In addition to the copper originating in the nickel ores, 
this metal is also produced in large quantities by the Noranda Mines in Quebec, 
the Sherritt-Gordon Mines in Manitoba, the Flin Flon in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
and the Britannia and Copper Mountain properties in British Columbia. 

Lead production comes in large measure from the ores of the Sullivan Mine ~ 
in British Columbia; these ores are treated at Trail by the Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Company, Limited; lead ores are also exported from Canada and 
_refined abroad. 
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Crushing and 
Loading Sul- 
phur Jateerals 
B.C. — Sulphur 
is a vital com- 
ponent of gun- 
powder, rubber, 
paper, and also 
of sulphuric 
acid which is 
basic in the pro- 
GuctionmOtmra 
wide range of 
chemicals and 
explosives. 


Courtesy, National 
Film Board 


The principal zinc producers are: the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany, operating on the Manitoba-Saskatchewan boundary; New Calumet Mines at 
Calumet Island in the Ottawa River; the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany Limited at Trail, B.C.; and Normetal and Golden Manitou in Quebec. One 
of the most interesting developments to take place during the past year was the 
bringing into production of a non-ferrous sulphide deposit in the Eastern Townships 
of Quebec. This orebody was discovered by very careful geological and geophysical 
prospecting. The ore is rather complex, but a means of mineral separation has 
been worked out and concentrates containing lead, zinc, copper and some precious 
metals are now being exported. The mill began operations in July, 1944. 


Another important mining operation was brought to fruition in the autumn of 
1944 when Steep Rock Iron Mines Limited began shipping a high-grade lump iron- 
ore from their property near Atikoken in northwestern Ontario. The successful 
development of this deposit necessitated the draining of Steep Rock Lake and the 
diversion of the Seine River which entailed tremendous construction and pumping 
cperations. (See pp. 44-51.) 


At the beginning of the War, Canada found herself deficient in many of the 
strategic metals necessary for the manufacture of certain alloys, such as tungsten, 
molybdenum and chromium. Developments were carried on at several Canadian 
properties producing these metals, but costs were high and as the situation eased 
production was discontinued. Mercury was also in short supply and a large mine 
was opened up with success at Pinchi Lake in northern British: Columbia. At the 
beginning of 1944 the mercury situation for the United Nations was eased and 
production was reduced. ; 

The production of magnesium at Haley’s Station, near Renfrew, Ontario, is 
another development occasioned by the War. The process of extracting the magne- 
sium from dolomite rock was worked out in the National Research Laboratories, 
Ottawa, and this plant has been in continuous operation since August, 1942. 


The great expansion in the development of hydro-power resources recently 
completed in the Saguenay District of Quebec has provided the aluminum industry 
with a greatly increased supply of electric energy. This was largely reflected in 
an all-time high output of aluminum in 1943 and establishes the Dominion as one 
of the world’s largest producers of the metal. 
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. Fuels.—The fuel situation in Canada has always demanded the serious con- 
sideration of the authorities. The country is in a somewhat anomalous position 
in that large deposits of coal are located in the eastern and western provinces, 
but no coal is mined in Ontario and Quebec, where the greater number of Canadian 
manufacturing industries are located and denser populations exist. For that reason, 
coal must be brought into these central provinces, chiefly from the United States. 
Supplies of anthracite coal, formerly brought in from Great Britain in substantial 
amounts, have been practically cut off because of the difficulties in ocean shipping 
during the War. Production of coal in Canada totalled 17,859,057 tons in 1943 and 
17,118,008 tons in 1944. Of the total output in 1944, 5,808,792 tons came from mines 
in Nova Scotia, 7,437,781 tons in Alberta, 2,134,248 tons in British Columbia, 
1,390,155 tons in Saskatchewan, and 347,032 tons in New Brunswick. 

Natural gas consumption in Canada was slightly greater in 1943 as compared 
with 1942 and for the first seven months of 1944 the consumption exceeded that of the 
same period in 1943. The Province of Alberta produces about 81-4 p.c. of the total 
for Canada. Ontario is the second largest producer and small quantities are also 
produced in New Brunswick and Saskatchewan. 

Crude petroleum production in Canada from the Turner Valley in Alberta 
showed a decrease during the first seven months of 1944 as compared with the same 
period in 1943, but new wells drilled in 1943 in the Fort Norman area of the North- 
west Territories have afforded an important and increased supply of petroleum 
products for transportation and other purposes to the remote and growing population 
of northwestern Canada. Crude oil from these wells is also transported by pipeline 
to a refinery at Whitehorse, Yukon. This latter development was also a direct result 
of the War. Some crude petroleum is produced in Ontario and, in minor quantities, 
in New Brunswick. 


Coal Mining by the Open-Cut Method in Alberta.—The seams are near the surface und are 
easily ‘stripped’ or worked. The exposed seam is seen behind the line of trucks. 


Courtesy, Canadian National Railways 


Two Basic but 
Widely Differ- 
ent Resources— 
Oil and Wheat 
—in the North 
Turner Valley, 


Courtesy, 
Department of 
Mines and 
Resources 


Non-Metallics——Not only in metals and fuels has Canada played an important 
part in the war effort, but the asbestos mines, located in the Eastern Townships of 
Quebec, are among the most important in the world and have been running at high 
speed. Among other non-metallic minerals of importance are mica, feldspar, 
gypsum, salt, pyrites, sodium sulphate, sulphur, graphite, brucite and magnesitic 
dolomite. A barite property, opened up in Nova Scotia about three years ago, has 
continued to expand, and has found markets in the oil-producing countries border- 
ing on the Caribbean Sea, where it is used in oil drilling operations. 


The total value of mineral production in Canada in 1944 is considerably less 
than in the previous year because of a reduction in the output of gold and because 
of a shortage of labour in the production of other minerals. With the coming of 
peace there is no doubt that Canada’s mining industry will serve as a source of 
direct employment, and indirectly will furnish work to many industries from which 
the mines must purchase supplies. 


Mineral Production of Canada, 1943 and 1944 


1943 19441 
Item 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
$ S$ 
METALLICS 

ATLTIN ONY Seote ic re ein oe lb. 1,114,166 189 , 408 1,937,900 ~ 280,996 
Arsenicu(AS:O3) marae ee ees <s Sp 1532538 254,009 2,543, 000 170, 360 
Bisinitithiess te ae ane ne 407 ,597 562,484 123,800 154,750 
Cadiminm enn cceme oeee oe 786,611 904 , 602 547,944 602, 738 
Chromite seca ye oes ton 29,595 919,878 27,720 761,229 
Cobalt. eecrenc tet aay oe Rotate tte 3 lb. 175,961 191,407 SH ey 37,990 
COP DER eet anor ee te 575,190,132 | 67,170,601 |547,943,586 | 65,357,050 
Golde po. ee oe eas fine oz. 3,651,301 |140,575,088 2,885,474 |111,090, 749 
TTONMOLe Senne oe es eho rae ton 641,294 2,032,240 549,922 1,910, 716 
NE ECL Sk pete een ears alec. Da et ea Ib. 444,060,769 | 16,670,041 {301,073,919 | 13,548,327 
INIASNESLU IM cated ae teat eet rae fo 7,153,974 2,074,652 | 10,659,335 2,597,921 
Mianganiescioleac ar teiaee eros ton 48 985 Nil - 

NerCury ne oe eae ee ee lb. 1,690,240 4,559,200 735, 856 15333; 516 
Molybdenite concentrates......... “S 784,715 SAO SNS, 2,062,700 821,750 
Nickelco aris hts cont ee ec oa oP DSB0182615) 1 216755 322 1975913 106 116980 19° 06l 
Palladium, rhodium, iridium, etc... fine oz. 126,004 5 255R008 45,100 DISIA 52 
Platiniin ne esis ae ero * 219,713 8,458,951 155,700 5,994,450 
Selenitimssheateo oe flee lb. 374,013 654,523 345, 000 ~ 621,000 
Siler st cee a ee fine oz. | 17,344,569 71, 8497, TTI 13. 586,502 5,842,196 

1 Preliminary estimate. : 
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MINES 


AND MINERALS 


1943 19441 
Item ————__———_ $$ —___—_—_— 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
$ $ 
Deltrrinan were osc ron tie «veo Ib. 8, 600 15,050 56, 900 99,575 
edi allaniines iors iat ee aa ee ie ND - 128 1,690 
Tie ee ae, aE Ng Se eae 4 776,937 450, 623 516, 600 299, 628 
Tatami Ore kt Ae ton 69,437 308, 290 33,963 84,154 
Tungsten concentrates lb. 1,508,621 1,083,538 63152 6,000 
DOS Ae Pee aLacr, malo’, ban ie tc oa Ore eae i 610, 754,354 | 24,430,174 |561,072,538 24,126,119 
TOTALS, METALLICS.. — |356,812,760 - SOse35OR 217 
Non-METALLICS 
FUELS 
COR re ects fe eye eee: ton 17,859,057 | 62,877,549 | 17,118,008 71,214, 303 
INACUPAl Caster era eee teeter nee M cu. ft. | 44,198,005 | 11,813,629 | 45,956, 800 11,905, 600 
EAT eet ee eee beh, eee ton 782 7,000 624 , 242 
Retroleumiiericrs se techerickss.stoee lene bbl. 9,601,934 | 15,708,702 | 10,071,100 16, 250, 300 
MOTAES SIGUBES ate aint: _ 90, 406, 880 - 99,375,445 
OTHER NON-METALLICS 
PNSDESLOS i: etree ici ek he PRE ton 467,196 | 23,169,505 SHO 1S 18,172,302 
Bari tem cre ea AARC See cevcote te se 24,474 DI9s 253 114, 387 1,052,045 
Corind tints ene ere, ee en oe o Nil. - 160 16,000 
Dra tOMite sper trees acer ot eet wees s 98 Be sicul 87 2,590 
Pelds pate ea An ey tras, oe 23,858 2375 141 20,494 204, 807 
Eiorspat SRR Ce Enel Bek es SS 11,210 een 6, 336 i ue 
LAD nit Ceara et a eit ea see ars ee 1,903 197,431 SOS 178, 82 
Grindstones (incl. pulpstones).... ss 164 rae 225 225 9,675 
Sek eee Aa i Aes C1 05 OLRM REE a ae sé 446, 848 Gap 468 510, 224 1; ee aie 
Iron oxides (ochre).. ae ee 8,401 1 893 10, 335 W/E 
Magnesitic dolomite and brucite Mevcte, hope atthe’ s 2 1,260, 056 2 11257, 433 
FUSE red RRL SR PS EC LER ar lb. 8,050, 692 553, 856 6,087,627 788,166 
IMineraliwaterse te pri ene gal. 139,611 67,541 139, 0C0O 65, 700 
INephiclinersvenitestacasmen meen ae ee. 2 292,010 2 279, 701 
Esti Oss eee s Soe eta pe ton 64, 360 1,461,422 63,149 1,554,606 
Phosphate ci ole ie ee ler es a 1,451 18,385 389 5,819 
EET VAD ie ONET ak ORR ae oi 1,776,749 | 1,608,448 | 1,637,876 1, 756, 690 
Salt Br Rots RO Ge OR OT ES Et RNS a 687, 686 4,379,378 716,875 3,921,050 
Silvcanbrick faves el oe eee ee M 4,165 295,505 3,750 297,031 
Soapstone DAE eng DN Aliat tc 3 eae ieee 14,204 135,469 2 186, a 
OGIUIMNCAT DORA EC teeta eae en een COM 468 Seas 44 4 
Sodigm«sul phates: eee saree & LOVE 2A 10252151 98,188 1,004,054 
DU pat Past eae ois cee aes ices ss PRS eh) LR OGR 425 248,465 1,745,430 
stony ae. 2 See abate. o 11,959 131,216 14,000 150, 000 
WOLCATTCIGUSE aera et tres meee nA Ss 50 250: Nil = 
TOTALS, OTHER NON-METALLICS. ~ 38,716,568 = 34, 201,090 
CLAY PRODUCTS AND OTHER 
STRUCTURAL MATERIALS 
Clay products, brick, tile, sewer pipe, etc.... 2 6, 608, 193 2 6,915,475 
RST TST ok dyed Re UR ee bbl. 7,302,289: | 11,599:033-1- 7,182,462' | 14, $17,035 
PETIA Gis eet eee gee enc eaten SAE «Oe ton 907,768 6, 832,992 893,120 6, 760, 262 
Sand and gravel eee os 25,744,469 9,005,857 | 24,921,950 9,375,388 
STONG Ar tieres Ree eon aa oat eae Gd 7,222,950 7,964,179 6,360,775 Dy V/s So 
TOTAES CLAY PRODUCTSAETG.. ..)s< + - 42,010, 254 ~ AG. SY ifilit 
Granderotals preeets. hace vis — |527,946,462 _ 482 , 260 ,463 


1 Preliminary estimate. 


2 Not available. 


3 Includes some talc. 
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Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, 1942-44 


1942 1943 19441 
Province — —_—— = 
or Territory iPeCyor PAGS of PCxof 
Value Total Value Total Value Total 
$ $ $ 

INOVial SCOLIaseioeeec C2 SO mLOO By aey {POE MOS iV Sh SO ton tos Fd: 

New Brunswick...... 3,609,158 0:6 | 3,676,834 0-7 | 3,428,966 On7 

OWE DECRG ON nee hee 104,300,010 18-4 |101,610,678 19-2 87,416,810 18-1 

Ontatlose ree 259,114,946 45:7 |231,603,170 43-9 |209, 349, 689 43-4 

Manitobaeccien oc. 14,345,046 2-5 | 13,412, 266 PoGaleis 72 tte 2-9 

Saskacchewa liners 20,578,749 Sole) | WO. WSs, Oey See 225224 OS2 4-6 

Al be titans een: ae 47,359,831 8-4 | 48,179,495 9-1 | 51,376,959 10-7 

British Columbia..... TE DE SS 13-7 | 68,442,386 13-0 | 56,355, 308 juibey 

WiOTIe nm pee Be eee ee 3,453,568 0-6 2,679,993 0-5 954,850 0-2 
Northwest Terri- 

LOLICG A seeds eae 3,976,267 0:7 1,625,819 0-3 Dine NN, WEIS) 0-4 

Canada.........| 566,768,672 100-0 |527 ,946 ,462 100-0 |482,260,463 100-0 


1 Preliminary estimate. 


The reduction in 1944 was principally in the metals group, which showed a 
decrease of 14 p.c. from the 1943 total. On the other hand, the fuels group increased 
10 p.c., mainly accounted for by the increased price for coal. Many of the industrial 
minerals showed increases over 1943, but such increases were not large enough to 
offset the drop in asbestos. Structural materials showed little over-all change. 


Malagash Salt Mine, N.S.—This deposit is more than 100 miles long and 400 feet wide and 
is the largest salt mine in the Northern Hemisphere. Salt deposits are fortunately 
very plentiful in Canada. It is an important raw material for the chemical industry apart 
from its use as a condiment. 


National Film Board 


CHAPTER VIII 


Water Powers 


Canada has a wealth of water-power resources favourably distributed through- 
out the country in relation to other natural resources, to centres of population and 
to transportation facilities. Since the turn of the present century, water-power 
development has had a profound effect upon the national economy. This development, 
increasing from a total of 173,000 h.p. in 1900 to more than 10,283,000 h.p. in 1944, 
has been the mainspring of the great industrial expansion of the past four decades 
and has brought to the greater part of the population the amenities of electric 
lighting and other electric services. In the past five years of war, water power has 
been fundamental to Canada’s vast war production program. Aluminum production 
alone, which has increased sixfold since 1939, has taken latterly one-quarter of all 
electric energy generated in the Dominion and power has performed a vital role in 
virtually every phase of the war effort. In the post-war period, Canada’s resources 
ef developed and undeveloped water power will be of strategic assistance in meeting 
the problems of reconstruction and rehabilitation. 


Available and Developed Water Power, by Provinces, Jan. 1, 1945 


Available 24-Hour Power at 
80 p.c. Efficiency 


~ Province or Territory Turbine 
At Ordinary At Ordinary Installation 
Minimum Six-Month 
Flow Flow 
h.p. h.p. h.p. 
uginces chwiahcul slain diye waists, scree: 3,000 5,300 Mei 7 
ING VALS COLLAR eR erator ete aa a, ee en ta 20,800 128,300 133, 384 
INJewe RUNG WiC Kn nies eee nt ares heer Ankh 68 , 600 169,100 133,347 
(OUST CRETE SA patie Mi SE at AN ie Cn Rae 8,459 ,000 13,064,000 5, 848, 022 
Oita Ome ee eg ha ee ere chee ee Ts saa 5,330,000 6,940,000 2,673,443 
Mika GO Daswagmten Mere A iets caccn Arcane chai 3,309 ,000 5,344,500 422,825 
Sasa teh ewalline maar ete emote crs aia cee eestor 542,000 1,082,000 90,835 
MUSSER SO ee Ree es etn Oa ee eee 390,000 1,049 ,500 94,997 
IBLE a COMM GAO Es Tie aie as oe, UN en eu 7,023,000 10,998 ,000 864,024 
Yukon and Northwest Territories.......... 294,000 731,000 19,719 
(CANTY Wale 2 hy cA ae 25,439,400 39,511,700 10,283, 213 


As it has proven sound commercial practice to install hydraulic power equip- 
ment averaging 30 p.c. in excess of the six-month flow power, it is estimated that 
Canada’s presently recorded water power provides for an installation of more than 
51,350,000 h.p. That is, the present dev-lopment represents only 20 p.c. of the possible 
developiment. 


Provincial Distribution of Water Power.—The water powers of the Maritime 
Provinces, while small in comparison with the sites in the other provinces, constitute 
a valuable economic resource, the development of which is supplemented by power 
from abundant indigenous coal supplies. Quebec, with large resources of water 
power, has achieved a remarkable development; the present installation in the 
Province represents almost 57 p.c. of the total for Canada. Almost 84 p.c. of 
this total installation is operated by six large central station organizations. The 
Province of Ontario has extensive water-power resources. The Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario, province-wide in its field, operates plants aggregating 
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69 p.c. of the total hydraulic installation of the Province and serves more than 
900 municipalities. A notable feature of electric distribution by the Commission 
is the operation of more than 20,000 miles of rural lines, serving some 131,000 con- 
sumers. Of the Prairie Provinces, Manitoba has the greatest power resources and 
the greatest power development: 70 p.c. of the total hydraulic development of the 
three provinces is installed on the Winnipeg River to serve the city of Winnipeg 
and adjacent municipalities and more than 150 cities, towns and villages in southern 
Manitoba over the 1,825-mile transmission network of the Manitoba Power Com- 
mission. In the districts containing the least water power—southern portions of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan—there are large fuel resources. British Columbia, tra- 
versed by three distinct mountain ranges, ranks second in available power resources 
and in hydraulic development is exceeded in Quebec and Ontario only. The water 
powers of Yukon and the Northwest Territories, while considerable, are so remote 
from markets as to limit their present commercial development to local mining uses. 


Hydro-Electric Construction during 1944.—New hydro-electric installations dur- 
ing 1944 totalled 68,700 h.p. This is a very small increase when compared with 
the average of 481,000 h.p. for the previous four years and indicates that the insistent 
demand for more and more power for war production has passed its peak and the 
transition period from war to peace is already being experienced although hostilities 
have not yet ceased. 

The outstanding development of the year was the completion, in the Province 
of British Columbia, of the Brilliant development on the Kootenay River by the 
West Kootenay Power and Light Company (Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company). Two turbines of 34,000 h.p. each were installed and placed in operation; 
provision was made for the installation of two similar units later. This is the 


An Unharnessed Power Site at Calumet Falls, Que.—Canada still has many such virgin 
sites, especially in the more northern areas. Over half the available resources and three- 
quarters of the developed water power are within the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 


Department of Mines and Resources 


Installing a Spiral Casing for 
One of the Eight 100,000-h.p. 
Hydraulic Turbines at Ship- 
shaw Power Plant.—This 115- 
ton casing is 49 feet 6 inches 
in diameter. 


Courtesy, Canadian General 
Electric Company 


company’s fifth station on the Kootenay River and its full installation in conjunction 
with those of the other four plants will provide a total of 414,000 h.p. and will 
result in the complete utilization of the power possibilities of the river. 


The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario undertook the extension of 
its Alexander Landing Station on the Nipigon River, involving the addition of a 
19,000-h.p. unit. This work, which is expected to be completed about June, 1945, 
will bring the total capacity of this Station to 73,000 h.p. In conjunction with the 
75,000-h.p. station at Cameron Falls on the same river, a total of 148,000 h.p. will 
be available for the needs of the Commission’s Thunder Bay System which serves 
the cities of Port Arthur and Fort William, the Geraldton gold-mining field and 
the newly established iron-mining operations at Steep Rock Lake. 


The Pembroke Electric Light Company, which serves the town of Pembroke, 
Ontario, with power from a power station-on the Black River, in the Province of 
Cuebec, replaced two turbines of 900 h.p. each with a single turbine of 2,500 h.p. 
> capacity. 


Central Electric Stations 


Over 99 p.c. of all developed water power in Canada is developed by central 
electric stations and, although there are 294 that derive their power entirely from 
fuels and 43 hydraulic stations that also have thermal auxiliary equipment, 98 p.c. 
of all electricity generated for sale is produced by water power. 


The production of electricity by central electric stations amounted to 5,500,000,000 
kwh. in 1919, the first year for which such data are available. Six years later it 
was almost doubled, by 1928 it had more than trebled, and by 1930 it amounted to 
18,000,000,000 kwh. With continued depression in manufacturing industries the out- 
put started to decline late in 1930 and continued into 1933, but from 1933 to 1943 
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Electronics in 
Industry 


During the past few 
years electronic devices, 
_many of them still secret, 
have changed the entire 
nature of warfare. Some 
of them are already being 
applied to industry with 
results little short of 
amazing. The three oper- 
ations illustrated on this 
page are typical of many 
that will carry far-reach- 
ing benefits to mankind 
in the post-war world. 


Top: Normally the oven- 
baking of paint on metal 
surfaces is a time- 
consuming process and 
many operations are in- 
volved. By the electronic 
method the metal tubes 
or other surfaces are 
passed through a long 
coil carrying the elec- 
tronic power. Heat is 
thus induced in the shells 
and baking of the paint 
is reduced trom about one 
hour to as short a time 
as 15 seconds. 


Centre: Lids being sol- 
dered on small oil con- 
tainers to provide a solid 
oil-tight unit, thus what 
was tormerly a manual 
operation is now speeded 
up so that 2,500 units 
per hour are delivered. 
The cans on the conveyor 
belt are passed between 
two inductors from a 
radio-frequency genera- 
tor and _ soldering is 
thus automatically ac- 
complished. 


Bottom: A piece of war 
equipment required a set 
screw with its. slotted 
end hardened to permit of 
repeated removal with a 
screw-driver without 
damage. The problem 
was solved as shown. The 
small turntable conveys 
the set screw through the 
hair-pin shaped coil car- 
rying radio - frequency 
currents. This heats the 
slotted end of the set 
screw to the required 
temperature. The set 
screw then automati- 
cally drops into the 
water-quenching bath: 
2,700 set screws can be 
hardened per hour. 


Courtesy, RCA Victor 
Company Limited, 
Montreal 
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there was an almost continuous succession of increases each average month as shown 
in the table below. The daily rate of production reached a peak in November, 
1943, and from that point has shown an almost continuous decline until, in August, 
1944, it had dropped 8:4 p.c. 


The demands for primary power for war requirements have greatly increased 
the primary power production, partly by switching secondary power to primary power 
uses and partly by increases in total output. The electro-chemical and electro- 
metallurgical industries showed large and rapid increases in consumption of electric 
power whereas the pulp and paper industry showed decreases mainly through transfer 
from electric to coal boilers. This greatly increased production of electricity resulted 
from new developments, additional equipment in existing plants, and by increased 
diversion of water for power purposes at Niagara Falls. 


The rated capacity of electric motors in manufacturing industries in Canada in 
1942 was 82-0 p.c. of the total capacity of all power equipment in these industries, 
the increase from 61-3 p.c. in 1923 being almost continuous. In the mining industries 
this conversion to electric drive has been even greater, growing from 57:3 p.c. in 
1923 to 78:4 p.c. in 1942. In 1942, 84 p.c. of these electric motors in manufacturing 
industries and 85 p.c. in mining industries were driven by power produced in central 
stations. Mechanical power, particularly electric motors, has been increasing in 
manufacturing industries during the past decade much more rapidly than the number 
of employees. 


Average Monthly Output of Central Electric Stations, 1927-44 


From From From From 
Year Water Fuel Total Year Water Fuel Total 
000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. *000 kwh. é 7000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. 
ODT. ae eae 1,193,481 182 O44 le 21 aD Sse lOS Ome 2,078,739 £4 (toy: ZA LOmtON 
1923 Saree. 1,340,292 DINOS A SOMA Scat OS] eeerenes Qe25 0-019 41,882 2,298,661 
1029 eee re 1,441,203 Qe O22 Ae 4OSNS 2 One LOG Shee 2,130,006 Bill (odes 2,167,734 
1OSO Mae 1,463:,330 25,2505) ste Sse OO mE OS 9 akan Pe SODA tes OS) 40,811 2,362,626 
1931 Pron oe 1,339,907 ISAO) Weiss SOAS || GAOL 5 5 = 2,460 , 466 40,222 2,506,688 
OS 2 ee eee 1,296,360 Do S84 5m les e oe, OOM O4 tere 2,731,880 SASS: 2 Sie ies 
1OSS eee 1,436,486 26, TSOP 4 O2F105 Onl O46 eee 3.037.823 62,109 3,099 ,932 
NOS AR eee 1,733,810 DOA SAM le OS 294 nil OLS emer 3,299,998 64,807 3,364,805 
LOS Smee 1,917,958 32 A Ont O5 OeSOSm Elo 4 Aleman 3,298,065 80,127 3731 84192 


1 Kight-month average. 


Electricity, principally hydro-electric energy, is displacing coal and oil to heat 
furnaces and ovens, and is doing enormous quantities of work in electrolytic refining 
of metals, production of fertilizers, metal plating, and so forth. 

Investments in central electric stations for 1942 amounted to $1,747,891,798, which 
was larger than for any manufacturing industry; revenues amounted to $203,835,365 
-and 1,803,708 domestic customers were served, representing approximately 60 p.c. of 
all families in Canada, both urban and rural. 

Electric energy is exported from Canada only under licence and an export tax 
of 0-03 cents per kwh. is levied. Exports have shown a steady increase over the 
past decade and amounted to 2,585,311,000 kwh. in 1944, 
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Manufactures 


The chief forward movement in Canadian manufactures has been the result of 
three great influences: first, the opening up of the West, at the beginning of the 
present century which greatly increased the demand for manufactured goods of all 
kinds and especially construction materials; secondly, the War of 1914-18 which left 
a permanent imprint upon the variety and efficiency of Canadian plants; and thirdly, 
the present war. 

To-day, the manufacturing industries of Canada stand on the threshold of a new 
era in their development. The situation created as a result of Canada’s strategic 
position as a source of food supply and armaments, has had far-reaching effects on 
the magnitude and diversification of Canadian manufacturing production and Cana- 
dian manufacturers have risen to the demands made upon them with marked success. 


The achievement of the manufacturing industries of Canada in producing the 
huge quantities of equipment and supplies needed for war purposes, in addition to 
supplying the greatly expanded demands of the civilian population, is best illustrated 
by a comparison of their 1943 operations with those for 1939. In this period the 
number of employees increased by 92 p.c., with an increase of 160 p.c. in the salaries 
and wages paid, while the gross value of production was 140 p.c. higher: the physical 
volume of production was nearly doubled. 


Following the chart on p. 123, a short review is given of some of the groups of 
industries that have felt the increased demands occasioned by the War. 


Wings for Mosquito Bombers.—These wings are made almost entirely of plywood and their 
construction calls for great skill and accuracy. 


Courtesy, Massey-Harris Co. Ltd. 
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Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, 1870-1943 


Estab- 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


$ 


40,851,009 
59,429 ,002 
100,415, 350 
113,249,350 
241,008,416 


436,247 ,824 


Cost 
of 
Materials 


$ 


124,907 , 846 
179,918,593 
290), 1595292 
266,527,858 
601,509,018 


967,788,928 


Net 
Value of 
Products! 


$ 


96,709 ,927 
129,757,475 
219,088,594 
214,525,517 


Gross 
Value of 
Products 


$ 


221 Oli LS 
309,676,068 
469 , 847 , 886 
481,053,375 


564, 466 ,621/1,165,975,639 
711,080, 430}2 ,083,579,571|1,609, 168, 808]3 ,692, 748,379 
777,291, 217|2,029,670,813]1, 755, 386,937)3,883, 446,116 
919 ,671,181]1,954,075,785 
559 ,467,777}1, 419, 146,217/1,153,485, 104 
612,071, 43411, 624, 213 ,996}1,289,592,672 
721,727 ,037|2,006,926,787)1,508 924,867 
131 Olle dos 1 SSO, 159,375) Oot Oot, 900 
920,872, 865|2 , 449,721 ,903}1,942 ,471, 238 
961,178)]1,264,862 ,643/3,296,547,019)2 ,605,119, 788 


1,152,091|1,682 ,804, 842/4,037 , 102, 725)3, 309,973,758 


4 1,262,0005/1, 918, 589,0005/4,486, 144 , 0005/3,678 ,083 , 0005 


DETAILS BY PROVINCES AND PURPOSE GROUPS, 1942 


: : Em- 

Year | lish- Capital 

inents ployees 

No. $ No. 
1870. .]/41,259 77,964,020] 187,942 
1880. | 19,722 165,302 ,623}| 254,935 
1890. .]75,964| 353,213,000] 369,595 
19002../14,650| 446,916,487] 339,173 
19102..]19,218]1,247,583,609] 515,203 
19203228 1571 2,914 5118, 69S 5O1n 7535 
1929 .|22,216}4,004,892,009| 666,531 
1933. |23,780]3,279,259,838] 468,658 
1935 924508413. 2167 4031.7) 550,004 
1OS62 824 2021527 265-55 112504659 
NO Sie | 24S 54S OF Dio BOOOs onl 
1939. .|24,80513,647 ,024,449| 658,114 
1940. .|25,513)}4,095, 716,836} 762,244 
1941. ./26,293/4,905 503,966 
1942. .|27,86215,488, 785,545 
LOAS 4 
| 

Eatale 243 3,367,368 1,261 
INS accll Ups NGO Gos ON Sil Sal 
N.B SOvilee LOS; O56RSS5) 22 S2 
Que 9 ,342]1,883,353,668] 399,017 
Ont LOR AN2E 6327 51947 2 O427,958 
Man MS QSTAy AS OOP RA Sf, Sit® 
Sask 966 45,013,677 9,801 
Nae (PS See lORRA OSs es sO 
BeG.. 1,990] 388,649,300} 89,570 
Yukon & 
N.W.T. 9 852,827 68 


Totals.|27,862 


5,488,785 ,545/1,152,091 


Produc- 
ers ma- 
terials. 

Food... 

Indust- 
rial 
equip- 


2,289,297 ,436 
567,240, 164 


KEE ed| PAs 
Vehicles 


and 


vessels. 
Clothing 


Drink 
and 


tobacco 


Books 


and sta- 


tionery 


House 


furnish- 
ings and 


equip- 
ment. 


“ 878 


Personal 


utilities 
Miscel- 
laneous 


711 
239 


978,137,068 


564,753,604 
243,759,650 


235,092 ,943 


5 UN ASO) 


124,276,791 
67,082,124 
263,423,975 


347,559 
119,749 


195 , 006 


168 ,473 
124,316 


28,998 


45,235 


36,995 
18,203 
OF Doi 


842 ,061 
41,273,942 
26,546, 806 


4,789,315 
85,193 , 680 
64,891,227 


536,329,170}1,193,445 ,432 
840,783, 705}2 ,056, 746,983 


51,605,139 
12,543,065 
23,992,613 
148, 782,063 


106,278 


159,248,309 
84,208, 201 
117,617,500 
270,823,072 


139 ,006 


1,973,540 
63,615,890 
53,920,484 


94,856,679 
33,933,836 
57,479,536 
272,926,065 


263,471 


2,653,911, 209 
3,002, 403,814 
3,625,459 ,500 
3,474,783 ,528 
4,529,173,314 
6,076, 308,129 
7,553,794,972 
8,393,163, 0005 


6,855,344 
155,931,264 
123,839,475 


1,059,873 ,943]2 , 333,303,012 
1,671,130,314/3,817,396,404 


259,554,350 
120725607033 
178,103,011 
558,137,606 


417,773 


1,682,804,842/4 ,037,102,725/3, 309,973, 758/7, 553,794,972 


516 ,634,897/1,273,159,717|1,072 , 404, 201/2,477,577,100 
336,867 ,503]1, 287,339,635 


143,710,556 


Sie OOS. 219 


306 , 339, 734 
134,956,209 


38 , 848,227 


67 ,403 , 322 


48,351,601 
23), OOS oo2 
92,10% 245 


931,767,514 


616,802 , 683 


505 ,568 ,046 
281,402,163 


94,538,408 


68,438,815 


* 81,952,482 


49,485,895 
133,987,002 


670,817,677/1,315,623,021 


486,988 ,416]1, 003,563,576 


213,498,877 


138,301,723 


119,634,523 


87,268,431 
47,868,954 
136,323,453 


497,675,551 


EXO PAPA SSP 


190, 289, 162 


171,793,189 
98,406,172 
275,235,214 


1 For and since 1929 the figures for the net value of production represent the gross value less the 


cost of materials, fuel and electricity. Prior to this, only the cost of materials is deducted. 
clud2s all establishments employing five hands or over. 


4 Not available. 


2Tn- 


3 From 1920 to 1943 the figures 
include all establishments irrespective of the number of employees, but exclude construction, and 
custom and repair work. 
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5 Estimated. 


MANUFACTURES 


360 


) MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 
MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT 


1938-1944 
320 


1935-39=100 
280 


240 


200 


160 


1938 39 40 4I 42 43 44 


Food Industries.—Leading food industries, with gross value of production in 1942, 
were as follows: slaughtering and meat packing $369,047,175; butter and cheese 
$210,148,057; flour and feed mills $159,463,671; bread and other bakery products 
$104,089,254 ; biscuits and confectionery $76,869,436 ; fruit and vegetable preparations 
$73,569,273; miscellaneous foods $71,364,374; fish curing and packing $59,477,038 ; 
sugar $45,969,711; prepared stock and poultry feeds $26,751,325 ; and condensed milk 
$25,950,941. Each of these industries showed a substantial increase over 1939. 


Slaughtering and Meat Packing.—Slaughtering and meat packing is the leading 
industry of the food group. In 1942 its output increased by 99 p.c. over 1939; it 
furnished employment to 17,397 persons who were paid $26,695,879 in salaries and 
wages. About $263,000,000 was paid out by packers for live stock. Of the 146 
establishments in 1941, 42 contributed 91 p.c. of the total output, while 7 of the largest 
plants had an average production of about $19,000,000. During the war years this 
industry has been called upon to supply ever increasing quantities of products to Great 
Britain. 


Dairy Products—Manufacturing statistics of dairy production are given in the 
chapter on Agriculture at pp. 86-90. 


Canned Foods.—The development in the production of canned foods in Canada 
has shown remarkable expansion since the beginning of the twentieth century. In 1900 
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Cheese on the Ripening Room 
Shelves. 


National Film Board 


the total value did not exceed $8,250,000 but by 1939 it had increased to $69,792,697. 
The War, however, is bringing about many changes in the canning industry. The 
canning of many products, formerly with large packs, has been prohibited and the 
packs of others strictly curtailed. In spite of unavoidable restrictions and other 
difficulties under which the canning industries have had to carry on, the volume of 
production in 1942 advanced 28 p.c. over the pre-war high mark attained in 1939. 


Principal Foods Canned in Canada, 1939 (Last Pre-War Year) Compared with 1942 


1939 1942 
Product = 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
$ $ 
UTS) CURE ee Ri cae eens Ae C3 Mae lb. 108,893,332} 15,478,961} 198,339,168} 31,943,416 
USN. D UY AN doere Re a SN Sat (or cy. eRe es 116,500,115 7,769,005} 60,733,000 6,057 , 333 
Viereta bles sacha pane Sees aos oe aA aes 251,432,000} 14,526,671] 329,100,000] 22,690,913 
IVI CAG bytes Sho oa) vee 1 WORE ty cell es 7,887,228 AAS D 7 ee od Oe OD 6,933,336 
SOUDS sere ee elaine ener or eee as 96 , 660,000 9,259,222} 81,735,000 8,850,693 
Other toods:-ss) 2s eee. bee cc — 9,113,941 —_ 197204122 
Concentrated otal can nea ere cwt 1OGO.42 5) ele oor orl 2,644,000] 24,487,982 
(Totals 353. ee eee eee - 69 , 466 ,998 — | 113,167,795 


Flour Milling —The flour-milling industry has a tremendous capacity to produce 


whatever flour may be needed under present war conditions. The present maximum 
daily capacity of the mills is 88,081 bbl. per day of 24 hours, or an annual capacity of 
over 32,000,000 bbl. The output of wheat flour during the 1943-44 crop year amounted 
to 24,288,877 bbl., an increase of 31 p.c. over the previous ten-year average. 
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Textile Industries——The need for clothing and equipment for Canada’s rapidly 
expanding Navy, Army and Air Force placed a heavy burden upon the textile indus- 
tries. These industries are, to a high degree, centralized in the Provinces of Quebec 
and Ontario. In 1942 the gross value of production was $793,304,750, an increase of 
102 p.c. over 1939, employment was given to 165,478 persons, and $185,731,313 was 
paid out in salaries and wages. Of all females employed in the manufacturing indus- 
tries, 32 p.c. were in the textile group, compared with 43 p.c. in 1939. 


The variety of individual industries included with those of the textile group is 
representative of practically all stages of manufacturing necessary to convert the 
various raw materials into products ready for purchase by the public. Men’s factory 
clothing led the group in 1942 with a gross value of production amounting to 
$149,563,457 ; this was an increase of 111 p.c. over 1939. Cotton yarn and cloth came 
a close second with a gross production of $141,899,520, an increase of 102 p.c. Other 
leading industries, in order named, were: women’s factory clothing, hosiery and 
knitted goods, woollen cloth, and silk and artificial silk, which showed increases of 
95 p.c., 39 p.c., 155 p.c., and 89 p.c., respectively. A new development in the textile 
field is the use of artificial silk yarns in the production of tire cord and tire fabrics. 


Synthetic Rubber.—One year after Japan’s attack on Pearl Harbour, rubber 
supplies were so low and civilian curtailments so severe, that every ounce consumed 
was going into essential manufacture, and it was no longer possible to distinguish 
between war and necessary civilian requirements. By the end of 1942, only 10 p.c. 
of the necessary meagre consumption was being supplied by continuing imports from 
Ceylon, South America, Central America and Africa. The balance of the require- 
ments was being drawn from stockpiles gathered before December, 1941, and closely 
conserved by the United Nations since then. 


As a result of the measures adopted by the Rubber Control, consumption of 
rubber for civilian purposes has been reduced to a mere 10 p.c. of what it was before 


Synthetic Rubber 
Tires Awaiting 
Shipment to the 
Armed Forces. 
—Hundreds of 
these tires are 
now rolling off 
the production 
lines, 


National 
Film Board 
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the War. Out of this 10 p.c., tires have been provided for essential vehicles, but since 
Pearl Harbour no tires have been made, or will be made, for the non-essential car. 
Much of the saving of the rubber supply has been achieved by the use of substitutes 
and reclaim in the manufacture of hundreds of essential articles, including military 
tires and other war supplies. This progressive reduction in the use of rubber is still 
going forward. Month after month technical experts are devising new formulae for 
substitutions and as soon as these have been tested their adoption is made compulsory. 
Early in 1943 some war-grade tires from entirely reclaim material were manufactured 
while at the present time tires from synthetic rubber are also being made. These are 
being released under rationing regulations for use on essential vehicles only. ° 


As a result of restrictions and substitutions, the conversion from crude to 
synthetic, in so far as this is technically feasible, has been achieved without unfavour- 
able effect upon the war effort. The giant, Government-owned synthetic rubber plant 
at Sarnia, Ont., with an estimated capacity output of 34,000 tons of buna-S and 7,000 
tons of butyl rubber per year, came into quantity production of buna-S during the 
latter months of 1943, although the total production was at first necessarily small. 
Synthetic rubber of Canadian manufacture is therefore available now in considerable 
quantity for use in Canada, but only for direct war production and other essential 
purposes. It provides no relief for the shortage experienced by the ordinary civilian. 


Iron and Steel Industries.—The three major corporations that constitute the core 
of the industry in Canada are self-contained in that they process iron and steel from 
the ore through to the semi-finished and finished articles. The activities of the Steel 
Company of Canada, Limited, cover a wide range of products. The main plant at 
Hamilton, Ont., has 3 blast furnaces, 13 open-hearths, 1 electric furnace, and rolling 
mills for making billets, bars, wire rods, sheets, plates and light shapes. Its capacity 
is about 1,100,000 net tons of ingots annually. In addition, it operates several works 
in Ontario and Quebec for the production of wire, fencing, nails, screws, bolts, nuts, 
forgings, pipe, horseshoes, etc. The Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, has 5 blast 
furnaces, 12 open-hearths, and also rolling mills. Its capacity is about 720,000 tons 
of ingots yearly and its chief products are billets, rails and rail fastenings, carbon and 
alloy merchant bars, tinplate, black sheets, structural steel and sheet piling. It is 
Canada’s chief producer of heavy structural shapes which are made in all standard 
sizes and forms. The Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation operates 4 blast furnaces 
and 16 steel furnaces with yearly ingot capacity of 750,000 tons. Its rolling mill makes 
billets, rails, rail fastenings, merchant bars, wire rods and plates and in other plants 
or plants of subsidiary companies it makes wire, fencing, nails and similar lines. 


Canada has recently built 2 of the largest blast furnaces in the British Empire. 
Actual output in 1944 will be about 2,000,000 net tons compared with 846,418 tons 
in 1939, 


Notable expansion has occurred in connection with alloy steels and steel plates. 
The production capacity and output of alloy steels has been multiplied six times, 
making this country practically independent in providing the types used in guns, 
armour plate and machine tools. Prior to the War, the Dominion Foundries and Steel, 
Limited, was the only maker of steel plates in Canada. In April, 1941, the new 
112-inch mill of the Steel Company of Canada, Limited, came into operation just in 
time to provide much needed plates for the shipbuilding program and for tanks, guns 
and carriers. In March, 1942, the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation Limited, 
reopened its plate mill in Nova Scotia, idle since the War of 1914-18. Output of steel 
plates is now nearly six times that of 1939. 
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Molten slag from huge lead furnaces cascades from one big metal pot to another, while the 
operator watches intently the flow from the furnace. 


National Film Board 


In addition to these larger concerns, there are 33 other steel makers which use 
electric or open-hearth furnaces to produce steel from pig-iron and scrap. In all, 
there are 135 steel furnaces in Canada, including 50 open-hearth units, 82 electric 
units and 3 converters. 

Canada’s steel production in 1944 will amount to about 3,000,000 tons or nearly 
double the best pre-war tonnage. At the beginning of 1940 the rated capacity of steel 
furnaces in the Dominion was 2,300,000 net tons, but new installations have raised 
this potential to 3,600,000 tons as at the end of September, 1944. Canada now is the 
fourth greatest steel producer among the United Nations, exceeded only by the United 
States, Russia and Great Britain. 

In the secondary industries there has been tremendous expansion. Four years 
ago shipbuilding was practically inactive; at present there are 60,000 workers in 
21 major and 65 smaller yards which, to date, have launched nearly 600 cargo, patrol 
and escort ships. The aircraft industry, which had fewer than 1,000 persons on the 
payroll before the War, now has 55,000 workers in main and sub-assembly plants, 
which in 1943 made about 80 planes each week. The automobile industry was switched 
entirely to military vehicles, of which more than 550,000 have been produced to date. 
Guns and shells are being produced in large quantities, and the output of machine 
tools, cutting tools, gauges, jigs and fixtures has been stepped up enormously to meet 
the requirements of the war program. Production for the entire iron and steel 
industry in 1943 amounted to about $2,400,000,000 which was almost four times the 
corresponding value for 1939. 
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A Part of the Chemistry Laboratory at a Canadian University.—Here a new process has been 
developed for the manufacture of R.D.X., the world’s most powerful military explosive. 


National Film Board 


Chemicals.—No phase of Canada’s great industrial expansion has been more 
important or more spectacular than the explosives and chemicals program. Before the 
War the explosives industry in this country was occupied almost entirely on commer- 
cial requirements, and the chemicals industry was in no position to feed a large-scale 
munitions output. In October, 1939, the Chemicals and Explosives Branch of the 
Department of Munitions and Supply was set up to expand explosives production 
and to place the chemicals industry on a parallel course of development. Since that 
time in every part of the country great plants have sprung up. Fifty separate projects 
involving expenditures of $160,000,000 have been undertaken, some being only 
extensions and others entirely new works, some for explosives, some for shell-filling, 
some for grenades, fuse powders, and pyrotechnics, but about half for special chemicals 
required in the over-all program. Only 9 of these projects are privately owned, the 
remainder being owned by the people of Canada. Production of special war chemicals 
and explosives, including the cost of shell-filling but excluding shell components, has 
increased from $2,000,000 in 1940 to $54,000,000 in 1941, to $136,000,000 in 1942, and 
$151,000,000 in 1943, according to figures released by the Wartime Information Board. 
Over 50,000 workers were employed in these plants. 


With war production at such high levels, it is not surprising to note an increase 
of 51 p.c. in the value of production for the chemicals and allied products group of 
industries in 1943 as compared with 1942. Output in the former year totalled 
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Overhauling a Lancaster Bomber at Dorval, Que. 


Courtesy, Canadian National Railways 


$761,000,000 as against $502,000,000 in the latter. The bulk of the increase was, of 
course, in special chemicals and explosives, but most other lines showed substantial 
gains also. There was a decline of 4 p.c. in the coal-tar distillation industry. 

Altogether there were 920 establishments in operation in 1943, representing an 
investment of $560,000,000 and giving employment to a monthly average of 106,000 
workers during the year. These firms paid out $144,000,000 for salaries and wages, 
$363,000,000 for materials for processing and $17,000,000 for fuel and electricity. The 
increase in capital compared with 1942 was 19 p.c.; in employment, 14 p.c.; and in 
salaries and wages, 8 p.c. 


Leading Individual Industries and Manufactures in Leading Cities 


The incidence of the depression between 1930 and 1936 resulted in a rearrange- 
ment in the ranking of many industries. The suspension of capital expenditures 
greatly reduced the output of such industries as sawmills, electrical equipment, 
automobiles, primary iron and steel, etc., but under the impetus of war production 
these industries, which are engaged in producing the equipment needed by the Armed 
Forces, have again advanced to high positions. 

The prosperity of most of the cities and towns in eastern Canada is intimately 
connected with their manufacturing industries; in the west the cities are more 
largely distributing centres, though manufactures are increasing there also. 
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Principal Statistics of Fifteen Leading Industries, 1942 


Industry 


Non-ferrous metal 
smelting and refining 
Slaughtering and 
meat packing...... 
Pulpiand paper......- 
AUICOMODILESeee eee 
Miscellaneous chem- 
ICA PLOGUGtSerareie 
Shipbuildinga.srns 
Primary iron and steel 
Butter and cheese.... 
Electrical apparatus 
and supplies....... 
Sawanills eeepc: 
Automobile supplies. . 
Iron and steel pro- 
ducts, miscellaneous 
Brass and copper 
DroductsSanns. eas a 
Petroleum products... 
Flour and feed mills. . 


Totals, Fifteen 


Ce 


Grand Totals, All 
Industries 
2 


Percentages of Fifteen 
Leading Industries to 
all Industries, 1942.. 


Estab- 
lish- Capital 
ments 
No. $ 
16} 356,052,965 
148 96,787,894 
105} 655,598,196 
6 143,442 ,197 
194| 250,666,479 
79| 125,048,259 
61} 205,804,671 
De SHS 69,084,129 
2D SAS li oS 
See ria! GMA SS) 394797 
101 TOROZ9 oS 
168} 172,190,553 
149 66,282,716 
52 84,162,248 
iol sfal 62,586,759 


E Salaries Cost Gross 
1 ie and of Value of 
PIO EES Wages Materials Products 
No. $ $ $ 
PW IOP? 37,340,556} 285,987,513} 447,617,199 
NZ, SO) 26,695,879} 310,446,760) 369,047,175 
38,007 69 ,656, 393 135,970,437) 337,390,484 
24,403 52,281,941] 239,544,621] 324,772,681 
64,900 88,185,249] 120,541,882) 251,665,872 
505132 92,188,814 WS S21 242 ISS oT 
33), 245 60,874,818) “110, 5517 516|" 2327, 105, 755 
19,465 22,186,532 159,940,961 210,148,057 
39,676 61,799,069 92,799,017] 208,872,781 
47,765 49 ,562 ,069 98,774,251 192,919,077 
Ail OU 37,011,834) 112,061,012 184,499 , 499 
34,848 60,792,877 70,135,177] 164,298,544 
17,454 29 , 269 ,030 85,452,694; 164,291,350 
5,920 PIP SO7e 252 121,924,256) 163,716,515 
6,720 8,776,553 126,374,719} 159,463,671 


10,130/2, 619,033, 673/442, 104 
9, 285)}2, 243 , 304, 628/335, 816 


708 , 128, 866/2, 143,829 ,967|3, 652,946,787 
49() ,465 ,000)1, 741,074, 785|2,891,048,111 


27 ,862|5, 488, 785, 545/1,152,091/1, 682,804, 842/4,037,102,725|7, 553,794,972 
26, 293/4, 905,503,966] 961,178/1, 264, 862, 643/3 , 296,547 ,019/6,076, 308, 124 


36-3 


42-1 


See 
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Cities and Towns with a Manufacturing Production of Over Twenty-Five Million 


Dollars in 1942 


NoTE.—Statistics cannot be published for Arvida, Magog and Noranda, Quebec; Coniston, Copper 
Cliff, Oshawa, Port Colborne and Sudbury, Ontario; and Trail, British Columbia, since there are fewer 
than three concerns operating in these places. 


re Estab- 
Cities and Towns Realirments 
No. 

Montreal Ouuemsaas ek: 3,007 
RorontowOntacce sane Bol 
WindsorsOntsan een 233 
Hamilton Ont.eccecss er 482 
WancouVvierebl epee h te 897 
Winnipeg; Man:....2... 692 
Montreal East, Que....-. 1 
St. Catharines, Ont... 95 
New Toronto, Ont...... 25 
KitchenersOntsananee 154 
Onepec, Ouesscr..c15 se 321 
Welland Ont meerniien 54 
FOnGdOneEO© Mt. reno 237 
Edimontonm Altassaee see 194 
North:Vancouver, B.C.. 24 
Peterborough, Ont...... 82 
CaleanvewAllitaseser ree 210 
Branttord=Ont.as sees 118 
Sarnia, Ontss eee 44 
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Salaries 
: Em- 
Capital and 
ployees Wages 
$ No. $ 
629,809,985] 169,987) 240,888,491 
635,981,329] 151,639] 228,875,152 
206%, 55671 46 |oi OS Lon Zon ooo) 
PAS PANID SILT NO ANE eeysy. AVILA axon b7 
130 SO SORO LOU OD Sn OOO OD a 
P1352975 699, 274768)" VSS, 191s S86 
ANT 22 oOo: 2,981 4,914,287 
45,905,049 10,800} 18,572,948 
49 ,089 , 638 SOP te Ons 234: 
44,464,199) 11,950) 16,611,411 
102,429,456] 22,730) 25,244,525 
54,095 ,003 9,803 16,628,147 
47,948,184} 12,827 18,186,906 
ZOOS 1 547 On22i 8,739,710 
20,118,670) 115324)" 2159925408 
60, 669 ,698 9,012 14,215,468 
44,088 , 643 5,911 8,725,591 
43,093,897 12139 Sei SOL sas 
22,304,998 4,280 7,546,384 


Cost 
of 
Materials 


$ 


541,625,660 
451,198,158 
240,384,518 
166,078,144 
116,153,100 
88,897,218 
66,625,403 
52,785,849 
49,786,025 
46,706,114 
SLOSI 122 
40 , 336,393 
36,720,614 
51,641,504 
18,953,919 
38,686,722 
37,014,899 
26,136,562 
36,905,951 


Gross 
Value of 
Products 


$ 


976,767,738 
886,256,494 


383,323,348 


347,752,196 
223,295,187 
150,392,050 
91,066,697 
89,542,709 
85,850,936 
84,878,828 
83,637,926 
80,304,156 
79,763,343 
68,714,458 
64,417,423 
63,050, 687 
60,916,956 
59,062,769 
598,503,317 


Cities and Towns with a Manufacturing Production of Over 


——————————— | —_jqe ue 3 qe lo mur —_-— 


Dollars in 1942—concluded 


Cities and Towns tetera 
No. 

St. Boniface, Man...... 47 
INiagarastallsOnt...... 66 
Shawinigan Falls, Que.. 40 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont... 48 
Ottawa Onts.ne seca s 208 
Wachine,-Oues.s. soe 33 
Three Rivers, Que...... 66 
Fort William, Ont....... 45 
Sherbrooke, Que........ 85 
WeasidenOmntseeriececes 40 
Sy.dMeyseNi ores eeineess 42 
Saintapohin, Ne besaseene 1251 
Keingston On taresccen ae by) 
Halifax Ness eaeierlee 113 
New Westminster, B.C.. 89 
Guelphea@Ontaqnmerne nce. 87 
ILCPINAS SASKese wise oes 104 
Cornwall Ont...) 2.6: 46 
Stweaurentss OUC we. 18 
Moose Jaw, Sask...... 43 
GalewOnt. task ae cas co 74 
Chatham, Ont..... $7 


Army Tank Radios.—This 
complete communication 
system for use in tanks 
combines transmitter, re- 
ceiver and means for in- 
ter-crew communication. 
A special assembly line 
produces thousands of 
these sets, keeping pace 
with Army demands. 


Courtesy, Northern 
Electric Company 


Capital 


14,054,744 


45,130,600 
67,196, 869 
57,405,589 
39,852,382 
39,300,871 
62,503,676 
Son ORE? 
27,998,514 
23,0095 201 
54,203,775 
20,555,857 
30,754,969 
24,427,955 
18,215,509 
16,962,638 
14,942,348 
BH SHUM 5 WS Se 
11,891,188 
7,205,998 
18,066,451 
22 1 O32 O 


Em- 
ployees 


Salaries 


4,355,730 
13,079,782 
8,604,518 
Sanco dl 
NS). 7S) SOLOS 
13,232,146 
9,971,250 
10,721,418 
9,740,089 
8,655 , 493 
9,997,902 
Soe 29 
8,417,226 
9,969,731 
7,138,298 
7,630,275 
4,862,054 
7,144,254 
1D See) youll 
1ST Oni 
8,495,969 
3,889 , 646 


MANUFACTURES 


Twenty-Five Million 


Cost Gross 
of Value of 
Materials Products 
$ $ 

41,660,973} 56,026,136 
DEE Alera) wn OG 1G 
18,363,469) 52,441,920 
16,279,902} 47,647,080 
LOAD DO TINEA 165220 
L7POSOF SDE RAG Sin o23 
19,049,134) 44,653,278 
14,121,841) 42,208,054 
1920976360 42) O51 ol2 
15,161,673} 36,180,669 
20,046,696] 33,894,857 
21,246,668] 33,365,934 
fom LOOnO2t SS SO 5 OO" 
13,465,599) 32,931,486 
18,072,901 32,690,186 
16,780,099} 32,680,095 
19,218,399) 30,130,935 
LONGI Olin oes O Seal Oil 
9,040,179} 28,380,654 
20,542,708} 26,984,304 
10,452,416} 26,433,968 
iP AND 02 2S OLR Oos 


Rebuilding a TCA ‘‘Lode- 
star’ Used in Across- 
Canada Service. 


Courtesy, 
Canadian National 
Railways 


Conditions During the Years 1939-44 


A good all-round barometer of industrial activity is afforded by the index of 
employment maintained from month to month in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
This is based on returns received from establishments having 15 or more employees 
and covers the great majority of employees. 

The index indicates the gradual but steady increase in employment that took 
place from Jan. 1, 1939 (when the index registered very little more than for the 
basic year 1926), to the outbreak of war in September, and the increasing tempo 
of movement through 1940, 1941 and 1942. The rate of increase began to taper 
off after 1942, although its highest point (231-°3) was reached on Oct. 1, 1943. 
Since then there has been quite an appreciable decline in industrial employment. 


Monthly Indexes of Employment in Manufactures, 1939-44 
(1926 = 100) 


Month. 1939 | 1940} 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 Month 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 


Jan. 1.....{104-3)118-2)142 -5)187-1]219-6)226-4) July 1...)111-3)130-3)172 -4/209 -5/226¢5/225-8 
Glo. ale ay 2 106 -0}120-5)147 -4/191-2}222-1)227-3] Aug. 1.../112-8)134-4/176-8/212-4/227 -7|225 -0 
Mara lee ese 107 -0)122 -6)15C-8}195 - 7/223 -4|226-5) Sept. 1.../115-3}138-4)181-4/215 -6}229 -9|226-2 
ENT) Ti eilyeueestas 107-1)123-4/158-2/199-4/224-1)225-5) Oct. 1...1119-7)143 -8)/184-9)218-3)231-3)223-7 
ee he ao BE 108 -4}125-7/162 -3}202 -3/222 -9)223-2] Nov. 1...|122-1/144-6}187 -5}218 -6}230-8)221 -3 
UND OVE as BS 111-4/129-2/168-0/205 -9|/224-1/223-1] Dec. 1...|122-2)144-7)188-4)221-7|230 ¢$|220-1 
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Transportation—Communications 


Steam Railways.—Over half of the railway mileage in Canada is owned and 
operated by the Dominion and Provincial Governments and the remainder by incor- 
porated companies. The mileage of railways publicly operated as at Dec. 31, 1943, 
was as follows: Dominion, 22,588 miles; provincial, 922 miles; municipal, 92 miles; 
total 23,602 miles. Incorporated companies operated 18,743 miles. 


During the War. of 1914-18 railway traffic increased 41 p.c. in ton miles and 
28 p.c. in passenger miles, while the number of employees decreased 10 p.c. Both the 
railways and the Government profited by the mistakes made during that War and 1n 
November, 1939, a Controller of Transport was appointed to control railway traffic 
by prohibiting freight from being shipped unless provision were made for prompt 
unloading, by facilitating the heavier loading of cars, and by restricting passenger 
travel, etc. The Transport Controller exercises control of goods, including civilian 
and defence materials, moving between points in Canada, and to the various ports 
for export, and also supervises the movement of civilian passengers and military, 
naval and air force personnel. 


Servicing Locomotives in a Round House.—In these locomotive service stations, situated 
at strategic points, engines are cleaned, lubricatedy fueled and watered before each run. 


Courtesy, Canadian National Railways 


Railway Traffic 
Control. — All 
train  move- 
ments in rail- 
way terminals 
are controlled 
by dispatchers 
from a central 
control room. 
The _ switches 
are thrown from 
this control 
room and the 
progress of each 
train recorded 
on a chart. 


Courtesy, 
Canadian National 
Railways 
Railway Statistics, by Months, 1942-44 
Railway Gross Total Revenue 
Month Operating Revenues Freight Loadings 
1942 1943 1944 1942 1943 1944 
$ $ $ tons tons tons 
"000 "000 » 7000 7000 7000 "000 
ATAU Vito cute 1 ome ert eee eat ce 45,422 50,679 59,119 6,845 6,517 8,103 
Reb RW aL Vice eee ke aeons 44 044 53025 59 ,630 Geo le) 8,011 
IVD RT Ch Ae ner = ecg teeta Sie: 50,858 62-811 67123 hw 8,305 8,880 
VAD Pil ae Aeeee ree Bee eee rr 50,597 65 , 338 63,536 (oot 8,097 SiOo5 
NY etic iret Ben Sei 4 ot Be Son ck tae ale 53,036 64,366 66,599 dae teh AAI 9,316 
UTC Sars ceeeceicy. areca eres 55) 24a 66 , 682 67,010 7,924 8,486 9,268 
A OU Nita eh ide ee ORE Rey At rs ane S,O29 69,727 69 ,026 8,090 8,583 8,682 
JANIS tie (a ORS, Geka} tty A Pes Cec 58,881 69,815 68 ,900 ted 8,995 9,289 
Septent bers. cs. peer nr 58,590 66,620 68 , 253 7,692 8,941 9,298 
OCtODeree...4 tee oe 61,281 66,914 68,258 8,749 9,262 9,561 
INOVEMmDEr. ot. evace eee 56,926 67 , 364 66, 294 8,248 9,420 9,553! 
Decemberuwe- ose eee 63,593 68,318 - eS Ov: 8,481 7,767} 


1 Preliminary estimate. 


Canadian Railways and the War.—Transportation of freight and passengers by 
Canadian railways is being maintained at a high standard of efficiency and is mak- 
ing a vital contribution to the country’s war effort. Prior to the outbreak of 
hostilities, track, motive power and rolling-stock were maintained in good order 


and were in condition to meet the constantly increasing volume of traffic imposed 
by the War. 


The importance of adequate and efficient transportation service in war-time is 
tuo obvious to require emphasis. With restrictions on tires and gasoline, much of 
the traffic formerly carried by the motor-vehicle has been transferred to the railways, 
especially passenger traffic, and the increase in total traffic has been enormous. The 
tons of freight carried during the first seven months of 1944 increased by 125 p.c. 
over the same period in 1939, but because of longer hauls the ton miles increased by 
173 p.c. Passengers carried increased by 181 p.c., and here also the longer journeys 
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Canada’s Steam 
Railways 


Passenger service on 
Canadian railways has 
been maintained at a 
high standard of effici- 
ency, despite the great- 
ly increased traffic dur- 
ing the war years. 


An Up-to-Date Sleeping 
Cars 


A Standard Dining Car. 


A Café Car, developed to 
speed up dining-car 
service on crowded 
trains. This car is cap- 
able of seating 40 pas- 
sengers at one time. 


Courtesy, Canadian 
National Railways 
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increased the passenger miles by 291 p.c. At the same time the amount of coal used 
by the railways has almost doubled and the use of other supplies, of course, has shown 
corresponding increases. The manner in which this- greatly increased traffic has 
been handled is remarkable and it has been accomplished in spite of the enlistment 
of a great number of regular railway employees in the Armed Forces and an increase 
in the number of employees of only 31 p.c. 

The Canadian Government, through the Department of Transport, has, since 
1939, placed orders for sufficient rolling-stock and equipment to meet possible 
shortages. Many locomotives of the newest type and design, and 12,753 freight and 
passenger cars have been acquired on the Department’s orders and delivered to the 
Railways on a hire-purchase basis. In addition, outdated equipment has been 
rehabilitated and placed in service and luxury-type equipment has been remodelled 
to meet existing war requirements. 

The development of special units of equipment has been necessary, including 
commissary kitchen cars for feeding troops in movement on trains; special dining 
cars equipped with long tables to accommodate 54 at one sitting; and café cars, 
capable of seating 40 passengers at one time. In addition, hospitals cars now carry 
wounded soldiers over the railway lines from the seaboard to various bases in Canada. 
These cars are equipped with every known medical accessory for the welfare and 
care of the casualties. 

Canadian railways are doing much more than looking after the transportation 
of passengers and freight, the carrying of messages, and the operation of hotels, etc. 
They have assisted industries in locating and establishing new plants; they are 
building guns, gun carriages, tanks, ships and secret devices and their own steam- 
ships are on active service either with the Merchant Navy or as auxiliary cruisers 
with the Royal Navy. One Canadian vessel, the SS Lady Nelson, has been con- 
verted into a hospital ship, and many are operating as troop transports in the war 
zones in Europe and in the Pacific. 


Electric Railways.—Electric railways continue to be replaced by motor-buses 
except in the larger cities, and trackless buses have been inaugurated in Edmonton, 
Winnipeg and Montreal. In the large cities and centres where war industries are 
located, the local passenger traffic has increased to unprecedented proportions. New 
equipment has been almost impossible to secure and the peak loads in the mornings 
and especially in the evenings have been spread somewhat by staggering the work- 
ing hours of industries, stores and office staffs. 

In Montreal the number of passengers carried increased in 1943 over 1939 by 
145,000,000 or 70 p.c.; in Toronto by 129,000,000 or 81 p.c.; in Halifax by 222 p.c.; 
in Ottawa by 149 p.c.; in Winnipeg by 78 p.c.; in Edmonton by 104 p.c.; and in 
Calgary by 109 p.c. 

A Transit Controller was appointed by the Dominion Government to control 
local traffic and motor-bus traffic. Under his instructions, equipment has been trans- 
ferred from one city to another, car stops have been eliminated and working hours 
staggered in an effort to improve traffic conditions. 


Roads and Highways.—Construction of roads suitable for motor traffic has been 
one of the principal items of provincial expenditure during the past twenty-five 
years. The Dominion Government has built roads in National Parks and has 
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A Modern Streamlined Street 
Car in Service in the 
Larger Canadian Cities.— 
These quiet smooth-riding 
trolleys in many ways 
simulate a motor-vehicle. 
The 220 h.p. motor and 
triple brakes are operated 
by foot pedals and the car 
is able to pick up speed 
at more than four miles 
per hour per second. Effi- 
cient ventilation and elec- 
trical heating assure a 
comfortable temperature in 
all seasons. 


Courtesy, Toronto 
Transportation Commission 


granted sui sidies to the provinces, first in 1920 and again as an unemployment 
relief measure in 1930-39, but has not constructed any rural roads outside of 
Dominion lands. ) 

The mileage at the end of 1943 was 124,906 miles of surfaced roads, and 427,697 
miles of earth roads. Of the surfaced roads, 108,354 miles were gravel or crushed 
stone; 13,989 bituminous surfaces; 2,525 portland cement concrete. 

The expenditures for 1943 amounted to $65,094,997, including $22,842,064 for 
construction of roads, $2,036,697 for construction of bridges, $34,603,578 for main- 
tenance of roads, $3,192,601 for maintenance of bridges, $20,380 for footpaths and 
sidewalks, and the remainder for administration and general expenses. 


Motor- Vehicles——The number of motor-vehicles registered in Canada increased 
steadily and rapidly from 3,054 in 1908 to 276,893 in 1918.° The highest point in the 
pre-depression period was reached in 1930 when the total registration numbered 
1,232,489 cars; this figure was exceeded in 1935 and each year since then showed an 
increase until 1942 when the number was reduced by war conditions. 

Since 1941 there has been a drastic curtailment in the use of motor-vehicles for 
passenger transportation, which has applied not only to privately owned passenger 
cars but also to bus transportation and taxi service. This has been a direct result 
of the diversion of all manufacturing facilities to war production and of rigid 
restrictions in the use of rubber and gasoline for any but vital war needs. 

Provincial revenue from motor-vehicles for 1943 totalled $86,842,351, including : 
$28,075,392 from motor-vehicle registrations, drivers’ permits, etc., and $57,215,332 
from gasoline tax of which $11,611,601 was paid by the Dominion Government to 
offset reduced taxes. During 1943 there were 1,409 persons killed in motor-vehicle 
accidents, which was an increase of 23 over 1942 but a decrease of 443 from the 
peak of 1,852 reached in 1941, 
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Motor- Vehicles Registered in Canada, 1936-43 


Wieeye || IRI) INS 
1936. 7,632| 46,179 
1937. 8,011} 50,048 
1938. 7,992) 51,214 
1939, 8,040} 53,008 
1940. 8,070] 57,873 
1941. 8,015] 62,805 
1942. owe SEH 
1943. 8,032} 59,194 


181,628 
197,917 
205 , 463 
213,148 
DLO OD 
232,149 
222,622 
222,676 


Ont. 


590,226 
623,918 
669 ,088 
682,891 
703,872 
739,194 
715,380 
691,615 


Man. 


Sask. 


Alta: 


74,940 
80 , 860 
88,219 
88 , 864 
90 , 932 
96,573 
93,147 
93,494 


102,270 
105 ,064 
109,014 
119,018 
126,970 
131,545 
130,040 
133,839 


97, 468 
100 , 434 
107,191 
113,702 
120,514 
LZO N27, 
125,482 
127,559 


B.Cz 


Canada! 


106 ,079}1,240,124 
116, 3411,319, 702 
119, 220}1, 394, 853 
122 ,087}1,439,245 
128 ,044)|1 ,500, 829 
134,499]1,572,784 
132, 8931,524,153 
134,691]1,511,845 


1 Includes Yukon. 


Shipping.—Canadian shipping is divided into two classes: (1) foreign service, 
and (2) coasting service. The first is subdivided into: (a) seagoing, i.e., between 
Canadian ports on the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans and on the St. Lawrence up 
to Montreal, including fishing at sea and at ports in other countries; and (0) inland, 
i.e., between Canadian and United States ports on the Great Lakes and connecting 
rivers. The second is service between Canadian ports, including fishing in Cana- 
dian waters. 

Shipping statistics are collected only from ports at which there is an official 
of the Customs and Excise Division of the National Revenue Department, and 
consequently do not include shipping on Mackenzie River, Lake Winnipeg, etc. 


Vessels Entered at Canadian Ports, 1936-43 


Foreign Service! Coasting Service Totals 
Fiscal Year = 7 = 
ons ons ons 

No. Register No. Register No Register 
KORY Sedeastntcten, kent cater can ts 37,800 | 41,746,953 69,809 | 42,979,361 107,609 84,726,314 
LOST A eee eee nea 41,755 | 45,030,914 73,033 | 45,973,830 114,788 91,004,744 
HOSS rateetics auree saeeen: Meco AD S82 e459 0032055 75,537 | 44,471,834 118,119 90,074,889 
EO OR aca canis mice tacks 43,601 | 44,775,116 73,386 | 45,386,457 116,987 90,161,573 
KOA OQ et Gere ena 46,241 | 46,666,396 Ter PGA) AVE LYSit RY) 124,453 91,027,628 
LOA oe eet s aiece Siow Zo 122) ole 19.900 79,951 | 50,471,166 105 ,073 83,051,066 
19412 26,203 | 31,452,400 77,592 | 48,111,082 103,795 79,563,482 
19422 24,066 | 25,640,763 73,366 | 43,990,764 OF AEG 69,631,527 
19432 22,901 19265345) .562 65,066 | 40,300,778 87,967 66,646,340 


1 Sea-going and inland international. 2 Calendar year. 

Canals.—There are six canal systems under the Department of Transport, 
namely: (1) between Fort William and Montreal, (2) from Montreal to the Inter- 
national Boundary near Lake Champlain, (3) from Montreal to Ottawa, (4) from 
Ottawa to Kingston, (5) from Trenton to Lake Huron, and (6) from the Atlantic 
Ocean to Bras d’Or Lakes in Cape Breton. These canals have opened to navigation 
from the Atlantic about 1,890 miles of waterways. Under the Department of Public 
Works or other authority are minor canals and locks that facilitate local navigation. 

The Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River form one of the busiest waterways 
in the world. More traffic passes up and down the Detroit River than any other 
waterway and the traffic through the canals at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., in 1929 
reached a peak of 92,616,898 tons, more than through the Panama and Suez Canals 
combined. Due to heavy war requirements for iron ore this margin was increased 


to a total of 120,200,814 tons in 1942 and 115,851,098 tons in 1943, 
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The Welland Canal.—A railway bridge spanning the Welland Canal is lifted to allow passage 
of a lake freighter on its way from Lake Ontario to Lake Erie. 


National Film Board 
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The maximum draught of vessels plying between the lakes is governed by 
channels in the Detroit and St. Mary’s Rivers, and is limited to about 21 feet. Since 
1932 when the New Welland Ship Canal, with 25 feet in the stretches between 
locks (the locks have 30 feet of water above the sills), was opened, larger upper- 
lake vessels have passed down as far as Prescott. The St. Lawrence canals have a 
depth of 14 feet (reduced in periods of low water) so that ocean vessels, except of 
small tonnage, cannot sail up into the lakes; a few such vessels have been engaged in 
the Great Lakes traffic for several years, bringing cargoes from European ports. 


Canadian Scheduled Air Transport Services——Government Air Policy—In a 
statement in the House of Commons on Apr. 2, 1943, the Prime Minister made it 
clear that, in the international field, Canadian support would be given to any reason- 
able proposal for international control in the interests of peace in the post-war 
years. In the domestic field he stated that Trans-Canada Air Lines would “continue 
to operate all trans-continental systems and such other services of a mainline 
character as may from time to time be designated by the government” and that 
Trans-Canada was “the sole Canadian agency which may operate international air 
services’. He stated that secondary services would be left to private enterprise, 
but made it clear that no competition would be permitted either between a private 
company and a publicly owned company, or between two private companies. 

On Mar. 17, 1944, the Minister of Munitions and Supply, who is the responsible 
minister for air, further elaborated Government policy by stating that the railways 
would be required to divest themselves from the control of airways within one year 
after the end of hostilities in Europe. He further stated that the establishment of 
new air routes would be deferred until the men returning from overseas were able 
to participate in forming them. 

The Aeronautics Act was amended during the latest Session by making provi- 
sion for the establishment of an Air Tran'sport Board to advise the Minister on 
questions of general policy in connection with air transport, to investigate and 
recommend the establishing of new air routes and to license all commercial air 
transport services. At the same time the Transport Act was amended by repealing 
those sections dealing with the control of aviation, thereby taking from the hands 
of the Board of Transport Commissioners the licensing powers previously held with 
regard to civil aviation. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines in 1944.—The year 1944 was, for Trans-Canada Air 
Lines, another period of close participation in the nation’s war effort. Schedule 
revisions aimed to secure more intensive use of the company’s available fleet of 
aircraft. This was particularly true in the Maritimes, where a re-routing of an 
existing Montreal-Halifax flight permitted a stop at Blissville, N.B., and a measure 
of service to the cities of Saint John and Fredericton. At the same time, direct opera- 
tions were commenced between Halifax and Sydney, N.S. In October, a third trans- 
continental flight was inaugurated between Montreal and Vancouver. In the first 
eight months of the year T.C.A. aircraft flew 6,734,694 miles, an increase of 965,255 
miles over the corresponding period in 1943; carried 2,507,693 lb. of mail, an increase 
of 143,689 lb.; an express load of 594,588 Ib., an increase of 106,925 Ib.; and 107,006 
revenue passengers, an increase of 15,290. 

The Canadian Government Trans-Atlantic Air Service, operated by the Com- 
pany for the quick movement of mail to and from the Canadian Armed Forces over- 
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A T.C.A. ’Plane Arrives at Vancouver Airport. 


Courtesy, Canadian National Railways 


seas, increased its scope in 1944. At the end of August a three round-flight weekly 
schedule was being maintained between Canada and the United Kingdom. Five 
converted Lancaster aircraft were available to the service. Individual mail loads 
oi as much as three tons were being moved with regularity, as well as a considerable 
duantity of priority freight and some official passengers. 

Other direct war activity included a continuance of maintenance work for the 
British Overseas Airways Corporation return ferry service across the Atlantic, and 
the overhaul of engines, propeller-assemblies, instruments and accessories at Win- 
nipeg, for the R.C.A.F., for British Overseas Airways and for training schools 
operating under the British Commonwealth Air Training Plan. 

Present routes total 5,296 miles, made up as follows: St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
to Victoria, B.C., 3,931 miles; Halifax to Moncton, 120 miles; Halifax to Sydney, 
201 miles; Halifax to Blissville, 172 miles; Toronto to New York, 365 miles; 
Toronto to Windsor, 206 miles; Lethbridge to Edmonton, 301 miles. 

With a high percentage of the male employees of the Company in the Armed 
Forces, Trans-Canada Air Lines continued in 1944 to feel the pinch of the man- 
power shortage. However, the beginnings of an ultimate program of rehabilitation 
was begun in 1944 with the employment of a number of returned servicemen, par- 
ticularly flight personnel who had completed tours of operations overseas with the 
R.C.A.F. In addition, many women (34 p.c. of the entire staff) are now serving 
with the Company. 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines—The consolidation of the many independent com- 
mercial operators chiefly engaged in servicing the mining industry in northern 
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Canada has been proceeding gradually for the past few years. Canadian Pacific 
Air Lines now controls the operation of Canadian Airways Limited, Arrow Airways 
Limited, Ginger Coote Airways, Prairie Airways, Mackenzie Air Service, Yukon 
Southern Air Transport Limited, Dominion Skyways Limited, Quebec Airways, 
Wings Limited, Starratt Airways and Transportation Company. 

The component companies of C.P.A. in 1942 flew approximately 5,300,000 miles, 
carried 60,000 passengers and 10,000,000 Ib. of freight, express and mail. Their 
employees numbered 7,000. In 1943 miles flown totalled over 6,600,000, 73,000 pas- 
sengers were carried, and approximately 12,000,000 lb. of freight, express and mail. 
At the end of 1943 Canadian Pacific Air Lines had 9,200 employees. Ninety per 
cent of the Company’s business is now for war purposes—in the northwest for the 
important developments in these remote districts arising out of the Joint Defence 
Programs of Canada and the United States for the defence of northwestern Canada 
and Alaska; in the northeast in connection with the construction of plants for war 
industries and of aerodromes. ‘‘Bush” services have been maintained in all important 
areas; the reduction in activity due to the decline in gold mining has been com- 
pensated for by the increased war-time search for essential war minerals. 

To meet the increasing traffic, more efficient and larger twin-engined aircraft 
have been placed in operation on several routes replacing the former ski-float opera- 
tions. Up-to-date air navigation facilities, including aerodromes, radio ranges, im- . 
proved weather and communication services and lighting are also being installed | 
sc as to permit of all-weather, night-and-day operation. Every effort is being made 
to bring such services up to mainline standards as rapidly as possible. 

Independent Air Lines—Al|though many of the principal operating companies 
have been absorbed by C.P.A., there still remain independent organizations in this 
field. Typical of these are Maritime Central Air Lines which operates a mail, pas- 
senger and express service between Moncton, Saint John, Blissville, Summerside, 
Charlottetown and New Glasgow; the M. and C. Aviation Company, which at present 
operates a licensed air-mail, passenger and express service from Prince Albert to 
northern Saskatchewan points. 


Telegraphs.—Six telegraph systems are operated in Canada, five in conjunction 
with the railways and one small system that is owned and operated independently. 
One United States company operates lines across Canadian territory; one private 
Canadian company operates a wireless system; and three cable companies, in addition 
to the telegraph companies, operate cables from Canadian stations. In all, 22 cables 
are operated between Canada and England, Azores, Australia, New Zealand, New- 
foundland, St. Pierre and Miquelon, and Bermuda, and 2 cables between North 
Sydney and Canso, N.S. 

These systems operate 378,931 miles of telegraph wire in Canada, 5,419 miles 
outside of Canada, and 32,805 nautical miles of submarine cable between Canada and 
other countries. Multiple circuits normally produce 689,621 miles of channels for 
telegraphic use. During 1943 a total of 16,469,564 telegrams and 3,047,403 cable- 
grams, excluding messages between foreign countries, were handled over these wires. 


Telephones.—There were 3,192 telephone systems in Canada in 1942, operating 
6,014,596 miles of wire and 1,627,775 telephones. The estimated number of con- 
versations during the year was 2,998,874,000 or 1,842 per telephone. Over half of 
the telephones are dial telephones and are operated by automatic switchboards, the 
increase in dial telephones during 1942 being’ 68,992 as against a decrease of 3,363 
telephones connected with manually operated switchboards. 
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Wiring Key Shelves and ‘Arranging the Multiple’ in the Largest Long-Distance Telephone 
Centre in Canada.—This picture provides a glimpse of the intricate and detailed work 
necessary to keep the telephone system working smoothly. 


National Film Board 


National Broadcasting.—In addition to the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
there were 97 private commercial broadcasting stations operating in Canada in 1944. 
The CBC, however, operates under the Canadian Broadcasting Act which gives it 
regulatory powers over all broadcasting stations and its networks give effective 
coverage to almost the entire population. 


Since November, 1936, when the CBC succeeded the former Canadian Radio 
Rroadcasting Commission, many changes in radio-listening habits throughout the 
Dominion have been noted. Audiences have grown steadily, as reflected in the 
increased revenues from licence fees. There is much less listening to stations located 
outside of Canada than there was a few years ago, while program selection, rather 
than station tuning as such, is steadily becoming more prevalent. In the more isolated 
areas, radio has come to represent the main source of entertainment, of news, of adult 
education and, indeed, in many communities, of cultural development. 


The progressive step of setting up a publicly owned broadcasting organization 
grew out of a national necessity. The extension of coverage to embrace the vast 
rural, as well as urban, areas was vital. This has been brought about by the erection 
of more powerful stations and by extending land lines to numerous other stations. 
Hours of network operation have been extended from a limited schedule to a full 
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16-hour schedule. Regular interchanges have been established with the BBC and 
United States networks, so that to-day CBC listeners enjoy much of the very best 
from six great networks. 

The members of the Board of Governors are appointed for three years, in rota- 
tion, to act as “trustees of the national interest in broadcasting”. They are responsible 
for the policies of the Corporation, and for guaranteeing to the public that broad- 
casting will be administered in a non-partisan and business-like manner. The CBC 
is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of National War Services. 


Transmission Facilities.—In the earlier part of 1944, the CBC organized a second 
national network to give additional coverage and to provide a choice of programs 
for Canadian listeners. Hitherto the single national network had been known simply 
as the National Network; now, this became the CBC Trans-Canada Network, while 
the new network, which to date (September 1944) does not operate a full broad- 
casting day (evenings only), was called the CBC Dominion Network. The Trans- 
Canada Network consists of 10 CBC owned and operated stations (four 50,000-watt 
stations and six others) and about 20 privately owned stations affiliated to it. The 
Dominion Network has a basic minimum of some 29 stations. 

In addition, the CBC has pioneered in the development of low-powered repeater 
stations which operate automatically with the network in remote areas of the 
Dominion. These are located at Sioux Lookout, Ont., at Edmundston, N.B., and in 
British Columbia at Kimberley, Fernie, Cranbrook, North Bend, Creston, Revelstoke, 
Quesnel, Williams Lake, Prince George and Nakina. An international shortwave 
station at Sackville, N.B., has been constructed and will be operated by the CBC in 
conjunction with the Dominion Department of External Affairs. It will relay CBC 
programs and carry specially designed programs to various foreign countries. Two 
50,000-watt transmitters and an elaborate directional antenna system will provide 
world-wide reception. 


Programs.—During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1944, the CBC’s total program 
production amounted to 15,966-4 hours or 52,721 individual programs, representing 
the highest peak yet reached in terms of individual programs and hours of operation. 
The primary reason for this growth is the trend towards a more complete and com- 
“prehensive service to each of the five geographical time zones with emphasis being 
placed on the presentation of specialized programs directed to specific audiences at the 
most appropriate time for listening. Such programs as farm, educational, children’s 
and women’s, come in this category and show a marked increase over the past few 
years. The operation of the second network will likely bring about new changes in 
the program structure during 1945. 


CBC and the War—While the task of gradually improving programs goes 
steadily on, the CBC recognizes that its chief responsibility is to the nation at war. 
With industry and the Armed Forces absorbing larger and larger sections of the 
community, the task of providing accurate information about events at home and 
abroad and of retaining the links that bind Canadians in other parts of the world 
with their homeland takes precedence. Such programs as those devoted to the 
interests of farmer and labour take on a new significance in time of war and cannot 
be considered less than essential to the national effort. Naturally, too, programs 
designed to interpret the latest governmental regulations and legislation, as they 
affect the individual, find place in broadcasting schedules. Attention is also directed 
to regularly scheduled talks originating in Canada, Britain and the United States, 
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The CBC Records the Progress of the 
Canadian Armed Forces at the Fight- 
ing Fronis.—Above: One of the re- 
cording vans of a CBC Mobile Unit 
drawn up alongside a _ destroyed 
German tank. CBC correspondents 
discuss the possibilities of a broad- 
cast. Below: A CBC correspondent 
records a despatch from an active 
part of the Italian front. 


Courtesy, Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation 


which deal with one of the War’s many phases. The CBC co-operates with all Gov- 
ernment War Departments and has staffs, including war correspondents and 
engineers, in war zones where there are Canadian troops. 


Broadcasting CBC News-—The CBC news service is available to all radio 
stations in Canada to which there are land lines. Private stations may release the 
CBC news service only on a sustaining, non-sponsored basis. Newsrooms are main- 
tained by the CBC at Halifax, Montreal (which provides news in both English 
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National Farm 
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and French), Winnipeg and Vancouver with a central newsroom at Toronto. The 
Canadian Press and British United Press both provide full news services to the CBC, 
while reports are picked up by CBC shortwave listening-posts at Ottawa, Dart- 
mouth, N.S., and Hornby, Ont., and are also received from CBC war correspondents 
overseas. The CBC pays for its news service from CP and BUP, but rewrites the 
bulletins for radio consumption, incorporating items of unusual interest from the 
other sources mentioned. 


The Post Office—War-time conditions have brought a continuing and enormous 
expansion of postal business of all kinds throughout Canada; war industries, govern- 
ments, and private citizens are utilizing postal facilities as never before. This is 
revealed by the gross postal revenue, which has increased from $42,896,179 in the 
fiscal year 1938-39 to $73,004,399 in 1943-44. In the latter year, money orders to 
the amount of $256,630,949 payable in Canada and $5,666,382 payable in other 
countries were issued, together with postal notes to the value of $25,593,818. 


Air Mail.—To-day, with the emphasis on speed in war production, the Trans- 
Canada Air Mail System—now operating twice daily each way from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific over some 3,900 miles—is proving an invaluable asset, and air-mail 
volume continues to increase, over 326,907 lb. being carried during the last month 
of the fiscal year 1943-44. Swift connections are made with the United States and 
other air-mail networks of the world. Canada’s expanding use of the air-mail 
services is reflected in the following figures :— 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Military Mails—The Canadian Postal Corps was originally recruited from 
executives and personnel of the Canadian Post Office in 1939 and is serving all 
branches of the Armed Forces. The Base Post Office in 1943-44 despatched overseas 
the record volume of over 30,552,000 lb. of parcels, 715,100 Ib. of letters and 1,133,545 
lb. of news to the fighting services. Members of the Armed Forces overseas, including 
Auxiliary Services, have been allowed free mailing on letters to Canada and special 
reduced rates on gift parcels mailed from Canada. 

Facilities have been established to expedite correspondence with the Armed 
Forces in the form of Airgraphs—letters on film that travel by air—and the Armed 
Forces Air Letter—a combined lightweight letter and envelope operating at the low 
postage rate of 10 cents. In 1944 both services were extended for civilian overseas 
use and the Airgraph fee reduced to 5 cents. 

Special arrangements are also in effect for communication with prisoners of war 
interned abroad, and the Canadian Army Priority Casualty Postcard was introduced 
to enable a soldier entering hospital to send a personal message by air to his family, 
and to have his mail short-circuited to his hospital. Since December, 1943, flying 
fortresses have carried mail to the Armed Forces to speed up mail delivery to 
the United Kingdom, Italy and North Africa. 

Later, in 1944, to further speed cigarette deliveries overseas, huge reserves of 
cigarettes were established in Italy and the United Kingdom. As orders are received, 
addressed labels are prepared and flown overseas by the Post Office; at the reserve 
depot the orders are quickly filled and the packages of cigarettes delivered. 


Loading Mail for Over- 
seas on a Lancaster 
Bomber.—A ‘‘Lancas- 
ter’’ carries 6,000 lb. of 
aiteina tls 
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CHAPTER XI = | 


Labour—Employment and 
Unemployment—Pensions 


Labour Legislation in Canada 


The Dominion and Provincial Fields.—In Canada most labour laws have been 
enacted by the provinces as they relate to civil rights or to local works and under- 
takings, subjects which, with the exception of certain specified works, railways, ship- 
ping, telegraphs and other works extending beyond the boundary of a province, are, 
under the British North America Act, reserved to the provinces. In all provinces, 
except Prince Edward Island in which there is little industrial employment, there 
are laws for the regulation and inspection of mines, factories, shops and other work- 
places and dealing with wages, hours of work, the employment of women and children 
and workmen’s compensation. In some provinces laws have been enacted to protect 
the right of association, to require employers to bargain with the representatives of 
employees or with trade union officers and to prohibit any strike or lockout until 
after inquiry. 

The Dominion regulates working conditions of its own employees, provides 
compensation for them in case of accident or certain diseases arising out of their 
employment and requires observance of specified wage and hour conditions in the 
execution of Dominion public works and of contracts for supplies. There are Federal 
laws relating to employment on railways and in the mercantile marine and, under its 
power over criminal law, Parliament enacted legislation freeing trade unions from 
liability to prosecution as conspiracies, permitting peaceful picketing, and prohibiting 
employment on Sunday except under certain conditions. In 1940, a statute was 
passed providing for a national system of unemployment insurance and of employ- 
ment offices (see pp. 158-160). 

The Dominion and the provinces have co-operated to enable the former to deal 
with certain classes of labour disputes under a Dominion statute, the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act. This Act prohibits a strike or lockout, pending investi- 
gation of the dispute by a tripartite board, in mining, transport, communication 
services and certain public utilities within Dominion jurisdiction or in any such 
industries within provincial jurisdiction if legislation of the province in question has 
made the Act applicable. In all provinces, except Prince Edward Island, Alberta, 
Manitoba and British Columbia, there is legislation to this effect. 

In 1900 a Dominion Department of Labour was established under the Con- 
ciliation Act to aid in improving labour conditions and settling disputes through 
mediation and the dissemination of information. The Minister of Labour is charged 
with the carrying out of the Fair Wage Policy for Government contracts, the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, Government Annuities Act, Combines Investiga- 
tion Act, Vocational Training Co-ordination Act, Unemployment Insurance Act and 
Re-instatement in Civil Employment Act. Information on the operation of these 
statutes is given in the annual reports of the Department and of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission and also in the Labour Gazette, which is issued monthly. 

Departments of Labour in all provinces, except Alberta and Prince Edward 
Island, administer most provincial labour laws, but in the four western provinces 
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Machininz Aeroplane Parts in'a Modern Shop. 


Courtesy, Canadian National Railways 


the Workmen’s Compensation Boards are independent. In Alberta the Department 
of Trade and Industry, through the Board of Industrial Relations, deals with wages 
and hours legislation and with factory inspection. In all provinces laws for the 
protection of miners are administered by the respective Departments of Mines. 


War Regulations——To deal with problems arising out of the War, a number 
ef Orders in Council have been made under the War Measures Act. A declaration 
of principles for the conduct of industrial relations in war-time was embodied in an 
Order in Council. The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act was extended to war 
industries and provision was made for preliminary inquiries into disputes by industrial 
disputes inquiry commissioners with a view to settlement, if possible, without 
recourse to the appointment of a board of conciliation and investigation. More 
recently, provision was made for compulsory collective bargaining and arbitration 
of disputes arising out of a collective agreement. 


A comprehensive National Selective Service Program has been put into effect 
and is designed to secure the most effective distribution of manpower both within 
industry and between industry and the Armed Forces (see p. 159). Skilled workers 
for these categories are trained under a War Emergency Training Program (see 
p. 161). A comprehensive wages control policy is in effect (see below) and is supple- 
mented by control of salaries. Persons discharged from the Armed Forces must be 
reinstated in their former jobs and other steps have been taken to assist them in 
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re-establishing themselves in civil life. Pensions and compensation are provided 
for Canadian seamen and salt-water fishermen who suffer disability, loss of effects, 
etc., as a result of enemy action. | 


The Report of the National War Labour Board, covering its inquiry into indus- 
trial relations and wage conditions, was made public in January, 1944, and included 
recommendations for a code of labour relations administered by a National Wartime 
Labour Relations Board, and for a simplification and amendment of the Wartime 
Wages Control Order. 


In February, 1944, after the provinces had been consulted, an Order in Council 
(P.C. 1003) was issued embodying the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations 
under which the Government extended its jurisdiction over employer-employee rela- 
tions which are normally within the provincial field, to the extent considered necessary 
to cover adequately employers and employees in industries essential to the efficient 
prosecution of the War. Other industries are not included but may be brought within 
the scope of the Regulations by provincial legislation. 


The Regulations are administered by a Wartime Labour Relations Board con- 
sisting of a chairman and not more than eight other members. Provision is made 
for an agreement between the Dominion and any province to set up suitable provincial 
administrative agencies to deal with local matters, but the National Board is 
responsible for the formulation of general policy and for ensuring the necessary 
uniformity in the application of the Regulations. Agreements have been made with 
all provinces, except Alberta and Prince Edward Island, for the setting up of pro- 
vincial agencies to administer the Regulations. 


Wages and Hours of Work 


This policy is part of the Government’s general anti-inflationary program. It 
was first introduced in 1940, but at that time, though it was recommended for all 
employers, it applied only to Boards of Conciliation and Investigation in their 
recommendations on wages. In October, 1941, when comprehensive price control was 
introduced, the wages-control policy was amplified and extended to cover all em- 
ployers and workers. An Order of July, 1942, stabilized rates at the level in effect 
on Nov. 15, 1941, and made provision for a cost-of-living bonus adjusted to changes 
in the cost-of-living index. Rates that were unduly low could be raised. A National 
War Labour Board and nine Regional War Labour Boards administered the Order. 


The Wartime Wages Control Order was revised in December, 1943, and further 
amendments were made early in 1944. The principal changes provide for establish- 
ment of wage rates incorporating the cost-of-living bonus, and empower the National 
War Labour Board to authorize or direct an increase in wage rates only where 
necessary to remedy a gross injustice or inequality. Increases may be granted, how- 
ever, in cases where, and to the extent that, any cost-of-living bonuses and wage 
increases granted since August, 1939, have not yielded the employees as much as the 
full standard cost-of-living bonus, and also to maintain the relationship between 
wage rates of employees in international railway service outside Canada, where it 
has been the custom to fix rates in Canada in relation to those outside. A further 
change in the Order enables provincial minimum wage authorities to fix minimum 
rates pursuant to provincial regulations as high as 35 cents an hour. 


The standard or normal working hours in manufacturing are in general 48 to 54 
per week in textile factories, 40 to 50 in clothing factories, 48 in the pulp and paper 
industry, 44 to 55 in paper products, 47 to 55 in woodworking, 44 to 60 in metal manu- 
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facturing, shipbuilding and aircraft industries, and 40 to 55 in the boot and shoe and 
rubber industries. The 8-hour day prevails.in building trades in cities, on steam 
railways and in mining. The 10-hour day is common in logging, except in British 
Columbia where the 8-hour day is standard. Considerable overtime is worked in many 
industries owing to war demands and the shortage of workers. 


Index Numbers of Rates of Wages for Various Classes of Labour, 1933-43 
(1935-39 =100) 


Note—Rates include cost-of-living bonus. 
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Organized Labour in Canada 


Trade unions in Canada are divided into four principal groups: those affiliated 
with the Trades and Labour Congress; those affiliated with the Canadian Congress 
of Labour; the unions in the Province of Quebec, which are linked with the 
Confederation of Catholic Workers of Canada; and the railroad brotherhoods of 
men in train and engine service. The railroad brotherhoods and many of the 
unions affiliated with the two Congresses are “international unions” in the sense 
that they have branches in both Canada and the United States and, in some cases, 
in Newfoundland, Mexico, Panama or the Philippines. 


In December, 1943, there were 664,533 trade union members reported to the 
Department of Labour, an increase of 86,153 over 1942. The 1943 membership 
exceeded that for 1919, a peak year by 286,486. The number of branches of unions 
and of local unions was 3,735, a gain of 309 during the year. The international 
unions showed an increase of 46,419 in their Canadian membership. The out- 
standing increase in members was in the metal-working industries, chiefly steel 
workers, automobile workers and machinists. 

The Trades and Labour Congress reported, in 1943, a paid-up membership of 
190,778. The Canadian Congress of Labour reported in 1943 a membership of approx1- 
mately 200,000 and the Confederation of Catholic Workers of Canada a membership 
of 53,384. 


Industrial Disputes 


For the first nine months (January to September) of 1944, the preliminary 
figures showed a total of 160 strikes and lockouts, involving 70,234 workers and 
causing a time loss of 478,989 man-working days. During 1943, there were 322 
strikes and lockouts, involving 159,774 workers with a time-loss of 859,643 days. 
The lowest time loss since the record was commenced in 1901 was in 1930 when 
91,797 days were lost in 67 disputes involving 13,768 workers. The highest occurred 
in 1919 when 336 disputes involved 148,915 workers and caused a loss of 3,400,942 
man days. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act.—This Act, passed in 1907, provides that 
when there is a dispute that threatens to cause a stoppage of work, the Minister 
of Labour, on the application of either party or of the municipality concerned, or on 
his own motion, may refer the matter to a tripartite Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation. The Board secures a settlement if possible and, if not, makes a report 
to the Minister, which is published, containing recommendations for settlement 
“according to the merits and substantial justice of the case’. 


The Act normally applies to mines, agencies of transport and communication 
and certain public utilities, and with the consent of the parties its machinery may 
also be used in connection with disputes in other industries. At the beginning of the 
present war, its scope was extended to cover all disputes in industries producing 
munitions and war supplies or essential to the life of the community and in con- 
struction work on defence projects. Shortly afterwards the Government issued a 
declaration of principles for the regulation of labour relations in war-time, in which 
it was recommended to employers and workers that fair and reasonable standards of 
wages and other conditions should be established, that hours of work should not be 
unduly extended but a shift system should be established where possible, that every 
precaution should be taken to ensure safe and healthful conditions of work, that the 
right of workers to organize in trade unions and bargain collectively with their 
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employers should be recognized, that disputes should be settled by negotiation, with 
the assistance of the Government conciliation service or under the provisions of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and that collective agreements should provide 
for machinery for adjusting grievances. 

The extension of the scope of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, together 
with the great expansion in industrial activity caused by the War, brought about 
such an increase in the number of applications for boards of conciliation and investiga- 
tion that provision was made, in 1941, for informal inquiries into disputes by indus- 
trial disputes inquiry commissioners with a view to prompt settlement, if possible, 
without recourse to the more formal and expensive procedure of establishing a board. 
Commissioners may also be used to examine allegations of discrimination against 
workers for trade union activity and to inquire into any situation that appears to 
the Minister of Labour to be detrimental to the most effective use of labour in 
the War. 

The increase during the War in the number of cases dealt with under the Act 
is indicated by the following figures. In the ten years immediately preceding the War, 
1929-38, 215 applications were received for the establishment of boards and 92 boards 
were established. In four and a half years of war, from Sept. 1, 1939, to Mar. 20, 
1944, 504 applications were received and 182 boards established. This increase took 
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place in spite of the fact that since October, 1941, disputes over wages have not been 
dealt with under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act but by the National War 
Labour Board (see p. 150). The operation of the Act has been suspended for the 
period that the Wartime Labour Relations Regulations are in effect, except as to 
matters pending when the Regulations came into force on Mar. 20, 1944. — 


Employment and Unemployment 


Employment in Canada in 1944 


From early in 1939 the trend of employment in most industrial groups in the 
Dominion was upward, the rare interruptions in the generally buoyant movement 
being almost entirely due to seasonal fluctuations, whose influence during the War 
has, on the whole, been decidedly less than is the case under peace-time conditions. 
The peak of industrial activity was reached in the latter months of 1943; that the 
acceleration in the rate of expansion did not continue in 1944 was due in part to 
depletion in the available reserves of labour. The advances which were indicated in 
the latter year were accordingly on a much more moderate scale than in earlier phases 
of the War; only in the first quarter of 1944 was the index of employment higher than 
in the same period of 1943, although activity continued at an exceptionally high level 
in comparison with any preceding year. In the months Jan. 1-Oct. 1 (the period for 
which data are available at the time of writing), the index of employment, based on 
the 1926 average as 100, averaged 182-€ as compared with 183-0 in 1943, when, as 
already indicated, industrial employment reached an all-time maximum. 

Employment generally in the first few months of 1944 showed continuous cur- 
tailment; beginning with June 1, however, there were seasonal increases during the 
next four months, although the gains were below-average in size, according to the 
experience of pre-war years, being also very decidedly smaller than those indicated 
in the same part of earlier years of the War. The trend at Oct. 1 was unfavourable, 
the curtailment being contra-seasonal. The index of employment each month from 
May 1 was lower than had been the case at the same date in 1943. Nevertheless, 
activity generally continued greater than in any previous year of the record. 

Although the general index number of employment during the first ten months 
of 1944 averaged slightly lower than in 1943, the index of payrolls was maintained 
at a level a few points higher. However, in the early autumn the payroll curves for 
the two years tended to converge, partly because of diminishing amounts of overtime 
work, and also partly as a result of certain changes in the program of munitions 
production. . 

On the average, the establishments furnishing current statistics of employment 
and payrolls to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics during the first ten months of 1944 
numbered 14,636; their working forces averaged 1,845,405. These persons received an 
average of $58,591,100 in weekly salaries and wages in the same period, while the pay 
envelope of the typical person in recorded employment contained an average of $31-76. 
In the same months of 1943, the average weekly earnings per employee had been 
$30-61. 

Employment in manufacturing during the War has shown unprecedented activity. 
From Sept. 1, 1939, the movement was almost continuously upward until the latter 
part of 1943; the rise in the curve in that year was much less spectacular than in any 
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earlier year since the outbreak of hostilities, due to some extent to shortages of labour 
and materials. Certain changes and modifications in ‘the war production program also 
contributed to the result. The average index for the first ten months of 1944 showed 
no general change from that recorded for the same period of 1943. 

Activity in factories turning out heavy manufactured goods has, for obvious 
reasons, been particularly great during the last five years. When war was declared, 
workers in this class constituted some 40 p.c. of the total persons reported in manu- 
facturing, a proportion which had advanced to 57:4 p.c. at Oct. 1, 1943, when 
employment in the production of durable goods reached its all-time maximum. From 
that date to Oct. 1, 1944, the index declined by 8-6 p.c. 

The marked increases in manufacturing generally during the War have been 
accompanied by relatively larger gains in the payrolls disbursed. Thus, from June 1, 
1941 (when the current record of payrolls was instituted), the index of weekly salaries 
and wages rose almost without interruption to Dec. 1, 1943, when the advance 
amounted to 74 p.c.; the increase in the index of employment was 37 p.c. There was 
a minor falling off in both indexes as the year 1944 progressed. 

Among the non-manufacturing industries, logging, transportation and com- 
munications reported considerably greater activity in the first ten months of 1944 
than in the same months of 1943; in the case of the first two, employment was also in 
greater volume than in any earlier year. In mining and construction, the situation 
was not so favourable, mainly as a result of continued shortages of labour and 
materials. Employment in services and trade reached higher levels during 1944 than 
in any previous year. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA 


AS REPORTED BY 


EMPLOYERS IN INDUSTRIES 


OTHER THAN 


AGRICULTURE GORE ater 
1927-1944 ee 


1930 1935 1940 = “4t ‘42 43 ‘44 


The heavy curve 1s based upan the number of persons employed at the frst day of the month by the firms repucting, 
compared with the average employment they affurded sn the calendar year 19265100 The broken curve shows this crude curve 
corrected fur seasonal variation as determined by the experience of the years ‘929 -193* 
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Unemployment Insurance and National Selective Service 


Unemployment Insurance.—The Unemployment Insurance Act, which became 
law on Aug. 7, 1940, authorized an Unemployment Insurance Commission to set up 
and administer a co-ordinated program of unemployment insurance and employment 
service. The Commission—consisting of a Chief Commissioner and two Commis- 
sioners (one Commissioner appointed after consulting employees and one after con- 
sulting employers)—was appointed on Sept. 24, 1940. 


The Head Office of the Commission is at Ottawa. For the purpose of adminis- 
tration, Canada is divided into five areas known as: the Pacific, Prairie, Ontario, 
Quebec and Maritime regions. Regional offices located at Vancouver, Winnipeg, 
Toronto, Montreal and Moncton act as clearing houses for local offices, which are 
the units through which the employment service and unemployment insurance are 
operated. These local offices are operating in centres across Canada. The employ- 
ment service of the Commission now functions as the field organization of National 
Selective Service. 


As at Sept. 30, 1944, the number of registered employers with insured employees 
was 138,728 and the number of insured persons registered was 2,746;760. 


Unemployment insurance contributions became payable in Canada commencing 
July 1, 1941. Insured workers and their employers make contributions according to 
a graded scale, but in the country as a whole they contribute approximately equal 
amounts. The Dominion Government adds one-fifth of the total amount contributed 
by employees and employers to the Unemployment Insurance Fund and, in addition, 
pays the administrative costs of the scheme. 


WEEKLY RATES OF CONTRIBUTION AND BENEFIT UNDER THE UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE ACT 


Weekly Contributions! Weekly Benefit 
: ‘ _Denom- Person 
Class Earnings in a Week emby, fe hess rece Sin al e EGS 
ploy Bey Depend- 
ants 
‘ $ $ $ $ $ 
0 Less than 90 cents daily (or 
under 16 years of age)...... 4 0:27 0-27 4 4 
1 S540 tor pas 240), eae toric: 0-12 0:21 0-33 4-08 4-80 
2 QF OKO) Hey 6 WG) oe on k's ee 0-15 0-25 0-40 5-10 6-00 
3 $2 O60 torS Ui OOM Sar eeates 0-18 0-25 0-43 6-12 7-20 
4 S12 OO COLo1 4 -OOR an eeroentan 0-21 0-25 0-46 7-14 8-40 
5) $ LSC OORtO2 S19 99 Fe areca 0-24 0-27 0-51 8-16 9-60 
6 $20" 00K OTS2 5200 se re ene 0-30 0:27 0-57 10-20 12-00 
7 S26 00lOtMNOreH nace aeons 0-36 0-27 0-63 12-24 14-40 
1 The daily rate of contribution in respect of each class is one-sixth of the weekly rates. 2.Un- 
employment insurance stamps combine both employer and employee contributions. sRates 


calculated on assumption that person is in the same class for two years. Daily or weekly benefit for 
an insured person without dependants is 34 times his average daily or weekly contributions, and 40 
times the average employee contribution for married persons mainly or wholly maintaining one or 
more dependants. 4 Workers in this class make no contributions and are not eligible for benefit. 
They may, however, accumulate benefit rights on the basis of employer contributions. 


From July 1, 1941, to Sept. 30, 1944, $232,809,346 was deposited in the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund. This amount includes employee, employer and Government 
contributions, and interest. Employer and employee contributions to the fund were 
$186,539,387. In the same period, the Dominion Government contributed $37,307,877 to 
the fund. 
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The first date on which claimants could qualify for benefit was Jan. 27, 1942. 
From that date to Sept. 30, 1944, the amount paid in insurance benefit was $3,898,173. 
In this period there were 116,183 claims received at Insurance Offices for adjudication, 
93,512 of which were allowed, 21,905 were not allowed and 766 were pending. In the 
same period the number of appeals made by claimants to the Courts of Referees and 
the number of cases referred to such Courts of Referees was 2,754, of which 2,442 
were heard, 83 were pending on Sept. 30, 1944, and 229 were withdrawn. The Courts 
of Referees allowed 707 claims and disallowed 1,735. 

The Unemployment Insurance Advisory Committee, established under the Act, 
gives assistance and advice on questions relating to the operation and scope of the 
Act referred to it by the Commission. 

The National Employment Committee, representing labour, industry, veterans, 
women’s organizations and other interested groups, assists the Commission in an 
advisory capacity in carrying out the purposes of the employment service. Five 
Regional Employment Committees and a number of Local Employment Committees 
have been set up to assist in this work. 


National Selective Service.—Organization and allocation of Canada’s manpower 
in such a way that it will contribute most effectively to the War is carried out chiefly 
under two sets of regulations: the National Selective Service Mobilization and the 
National Selective Service Civilian Regulations. These regulations are administered 
by the Director of National Selective Service who is responsible to the Minister 
of Labour. The Director is advised by a Selective Service Advisory Board consisting 
of representatives of Government departments and agencies, industry and labour. 
Under his jurisdiction there are several Associate Directors, who are in charge of 
the different aspects of the program, and there are also regional directors. Local 
administration of the mobilization side of the program is carried on through 13 
Divisional Registrars and of the civilian side through Selective Service Officers 
who are the managers of the local Employment and Selective Service Offices. 


Up to the present time, certain age and marital classes of men have been “‘desig- 
nated’, that is to say, have been legally required to comply with Mobilization Regula- 
tions and to undertake military service if they are medically fit. These classes may be 
described as follows :— 


(1) Every man who was born in any of the years 1913 to 1926 inclusive. Men 
born in the year 1926 are not required to produce evidence of compliance 
unless they have reached the age of 18 years and 6 months. 
(2) Every man who was born in any of the years 1906 to 1912 inclusive, and who: 
(a) on July 15, 1940, was a widower without child or children; or 
(b) on July 15, 1940, was a judicially separated man, with or without child 
or children; or 

(c) on July 15, 1940, was an unmarried man; or 

(d) on July 15, 1940, was a divorcee, with or without child or children; or 

(e) since July 15, 1940, became divorced, whether or not he has a child or 
children; or 

(f) since the 15th day of July, 1940, has been judicially separated, whether 
or not he has a child or children; or 

(g) since the 15th day of July, 1940, became a widower without child or 
children. 


In order to prevent the absorption into the Forces of men needed elsewhere, 
however, postponement orders may, under certain circumstances, be granted to men 
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employed in essential industries, seasonal occupations and agriculture. In addition, 
men who enlist in the Forces or are already serving may be granted leave to return 
temporarily to industry if they are urgently needed there. 


On the purely civilian side, there are two aspects of the policy: control over 
the movement of workers and direction of certain workers into more essential jobs. 
The basis of the program is a carefully drafted schedule of labour priorities, which 
shows exactly which establishments should be given first call on available labour 
in any locality. 

Control over the movement of workers has been, possible chiefly because of the 
fact that, with some exceptions, all employers and workers are required to use 
the local employment offices. No worker can resign or be fired without giving 
or receiving seven days’ notice of separation, a copy of which goes to the local office. 
Similarly, no employer may interview or engage any worker and no worker may 
seek or accept employment unless he has a permit from the local office. Any person 
who has attained his 16th birthday cannot leave Canada with the intention of seeking 
or entering into employment outside Canada except pursuant to a Labour Exit Permit 
issued to him by a Selective Service Officer. Advertising for workers is also care- 
fully controlled and employers must requisition all the labour they need from the local 
offices. In addition, since Sept. 20, 1943, workers in establishments designated by the 
Director have not been able to resign or to be fired without the written permission 
of a Selective Service Officer. 


Considerable numbers of workers have been compelled to leave their jobs and 
to take essential employment elsewhere. Since Oct. 7, 1943, the Selective Service 
Officers have had the power to direct any person employed in any industry specified 
by the Director to enter other employment in another or the same industry. Men 
between the ages of 18 and 64 who have experience in coal-mining and all men in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick who were formerly longshoremen may be directed 
back to employment in the mines or on the docks, as the case may be. Any man 
between the ages of 16 and 64 may be directed to accept employment in cutting wood 
fuel, fishing or fish processing. 

Special steps have been taken to make available an adequate supply of labour 
for the farms. No farm worker may seek or accept employment outside agriculture 
without a permit, except short-term employment in seasonal industries, and former 
farmers have been returned to agriculture. Under agreements between the Dominion 
and the provinces, farm workers from one province have been moved to other prov- 
inces where they are more urgently needed. Soldiers, students and treaty Indians have 
also rendered valuable assistance to agriculture. Prisoners of war, Japanese and per- 
sons postponed from military training as conscientious objectors have, under specific 
regulations governing their employment, been used in agriculture and other essential 
Worl; = = 


Employment and Selective Service Offices.—In the first eight months of 1944, 
Employment and Selective Service Offices received 1,647,554 applications for employ- 
ment, were notified of 1,866,143 vacancies and effected 1,155,062 placements. During 
the same period of 1943, 1,867,932 applications for work, 2,120,868 vacancies and 
1,331,482 placements were reported. 


Canadian Vocational Training 
Due to the changing aspects and enlarged responsibilities of the Training Branch 
of the Department of Labour it was considered advisable to group its various pro- 
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Women Loading an Express Shipment into a Railway Car.—During the war years it has 
been necessary for women to take over even the heavier jobs ordinarily carried on by men. 


Courtesy, National Film Board 


grams under one title that would more clearly identify its work, and the title 
“Canadian Vocational Training” was adopted. The War Emergency Training 
Program as well as the Youth Training Agreement and, more latterly, the responsi- 
bility for rehabilitation training will be identified with this name. Similarly, on Jan. 1, 
1944, authority was given to the Minister of Labour to enter into 10-year agree- 
mients with the provinces in respect to apprentice training with those provinces that 
had or would enact apprenticeship legislation. British Columbia, Ontario and Nova 
Scotia already had Apprenticeship Acts, but since Jan. 1 all provinces except Quebec 
have passed Apprenticeship Acts and entered into agreements with the Dominion 
for enlarged activities in this field. The Dominion contribution for the fiscal year 
1944-45 is set at $250,000 to be matched by the provinces and for the next nine 
years the Dominion may contribute to a total of $1,000,000 per annum, which amount 
is also to be matched by the provinces where such agreements exist. 
War Emergency Training has continued during 1944 as provided for in the 
Vocational Training Co-ordination Act of 1942, but with considerably reduced 
activity. From Jan. 1 to Aug. 31, 1944, the total enrolments of industrial workers 
were only 18,115 as compared with 41,368 for the same period in 1943. Training 
was divided under three main divisions: 
(a) Full-time pre-employment classes lasting from two weeks to six months. 
The total enrolments in this division were 4,655, including about 1,430 women. 
Of the total, 3,926 trainees were placed in employment. 

(b) Part-time training, mostly of a technical nature, for persons already em- 
ployed in industry, to facilitate and upgrade their promotion. Enrolment 
was approximately 4,013 including 762 women. 
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(c) Training in plant schools in industrial establishments. As of Aug. 31, 
1944, 145 such plant schools had been officially approved and the total enrol- 
ments numbered 9,447 of which 4,702 were women. After the training 
periods these persons were transferred to regular production. 


In addition, courses in Supervisory or Foremanship Training were continued 
under the titles of Job Instructor Training, Job Relations Training (2 series) and 
Job Methods Training. This type of training has greatly increased in industry and 
during 1944 has been taken up by an increasing number of Governmental Depart- 
ments with good results. The total enrolment since the inception of this type 
of training in 1942 to Aug. 31, 1944, has been 59,863. It is quite evident that it will 
continue to serve a growing demand in the post-war period. — 

Rehabilitation Training, i.e., training for discharged members of the Armed 
Forces to put them on an independent earning basis, has been provided for 4,300 
persons. This training, provided in co-operation with the Department of Pensions 
and National Health who select the trainees and approve the type of training to 
be given,’is carried on in regular vocational schools, special Canadian Vocational 
Training centres or privately owned schools, but by far the greatest percentage, so 
far, has been done in industrial and commercial establishments. 

Trades Training for members of the Armed Forces has continued, with the men 
being selected by their respective Services. With the curtailment of trades training 
requirements, this work was greatly reduced during 1944. From Jan. 1 to Aug. 31, 
1944, training was provided for 8,889 from the R.C.A.F., 8,324 from the Army and 
2,351 from the Navy. 

Youth Training for persons between 16 and 30 years of age has continued, but 
on a much smaller scale than in previous years. The program consisted mainly 
of special courses for rural young people and financial assistance to university 


Young Farm Work- 
ers Gathering Pota- 
toes.—To provide 
relief for the acute 
labour shortage, 
agricultural author- 
ities are recruiting 
boys and girls for 
work on the farms. 


Courtesy, National 
Film Board 


The Mouth of the 
1,200 ft. Tunnel 
Built at the South 
End of Finlayson 
Lake to Divert the 
Course of the Seine 
River.—For a de- 
scription of the en- 
gineering project 
of which this forms 
a link, see special 
article on the Iron 
Ore Developments 
at Steel Rock Lake 
at pp. 44-51. 


Courtesy, 
Department of 
Mines for Ontario 


students, other than first year. Those in medicine, dentistry, engineering or science, 
as well as nurses in training in hospitals, whose services might be needed in a 
professional technical capacity in connection with the War, were assisted on recom- 
mendation of provincial and university committees. Physical education is now the 
responsibility of Department of National Health and Welfare under the Physical 
Fitness Act (see p. 38). 


Unemployment in Trade Unions 


Statistics are tabulated by the Department of Labour from reports furnished 
| by the trade unions showing the unemployment existing among their members. At 
the close of June, 1944, reports were recorded from a total of 2,206 labour organiza- 

tions in which the combined membership was 415,707 persons, of whom, 1,147, or a 
percentage of 0-3 were listed as unemployed. ‘The percentage of those without work 
for the corresponding month in the year 1943 was 0-6 and in 1942 was 2:5. 

The unemployment percentage at that date was the same as that for September 
and October, 1943, and indicated an employment level higher than at any other time 
in the record. The highest percentage of unemployment in these records was for 
December, 1932, and January, 1933, when the figure was 25-5. 


Old Age Pensions and Pensions For Blind Persons 


The Old Age Pensions Act, 1927.—The Act provides for a Dominion-Provincial 
system of non-contributory old age pensions in such provinces as have enacted and 
given effect to special legislation for this purpose. The provinces are charged with 
the payment of pensions, the Dominion reimbursing each province, quarterly, to 
the extent of 75 p.c. of the net cost of its payments on account of-old age pensions. 
; All the provinces are now operating under such agreements. Old age pensions are 
also payable in the Northwest Territories. Authority was given in 1927 to the Gold 
Commissioner of the Yukon to enter into an agreement with the Dominion Govern- 
: ment for the purpose of obtaining the benefit of the Old Age Pensions Act, but no 

scheme has as yet been formulated. 


ee 


Pensions for Blind Persons.—By an amendment to the Old Age Pensions Act, 
assented to Mar. 31, 1937, provision is made for the payment of pensions, under 
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certain conditions, to blind persons who have attained the age of forty years. All 
provinces have made agreements with the Dominion for the payment of pensions 
in respect of blindness. Under the terms of the agreements the Dominion pays 75 
p.c. of the net amount paid out by the provinces for pensions. The payment of 
pensions in respect of blindness in the Northwest Territories has also been author- 
ized. The maximum pension payable to old age and blind pensioners is $300 a year, 
subject to reduction by the income of the pensioner in excess of certain specified 
amounts. 


Summary of Old Age Pensions and Pensions for Blind Persons, 1928-44 


Note.—tThe effective dates of commencement of Old Age Pensions and Pensions for Blind 
Persons in the various provinces were, respectively, as follows: P.E.I.—July 1, 1933, Dec. 1, 1937; 
N.S.—Mar. 1, 1934, Oct. 1, 1937; N.B.—July 1, 1936, Sept. 1, 1937; Que.—Aug. 1, 1936, Oct. 1, 1937; 
Ont.—Nov. 1, 1929, Sept. 1, 1937; Man.—Sept. 1, 1928, Sept. 1, 1937; Sask.—May 1, 1928, Nov. 15, 
1937-0 Alta Avie ta1929 (MViare 7 elO3 Sms. Sep tml e192 /Gmoce ie OS em INN cite ey el O20. 
Mar. 30, 1938. 


Old Age Pensions Pensions for-Blind Persons 


Year ended Mar. 31— Dominion Dominion 
Pensioners Government Pensioners Government 
Contributions! Contribution! 
No. $ No. $ 
NODS aoe e siete space tere tegs bemaaat emeiobster ee Des thie 131452 - - 
1.020 Ga ooh aan enn sian ees ree 10,588 832,687 - = 
1D 30 Meee Sophie Stara Geer mere a vate 42,553 15537 LIA - = 
OST aren ede eyecare te com ce cena 57,930 5,658,143 - = 
[OSD Fe res, dane eae orenetane ieee cise taut 67 ,006 10,032,410 - = 
LOSS Nate. etter an Rip @crcutedemerers ston. tere 7 105 1125027545) - = 
VOSA ees SG Pees acd ewener ag Ace ete uete ake 86,873 12).313),595 - = 
TOSS is Peete rae rere oie aero cate 101,051 14,952,459 - = 
LO3O6. chi mee ie ei sna 108,415 16,764,484 — = 
AOS Ie cae eens Ueno eEnerA nee © okeete 146,524 Die 1497 352 - 
LOSS Aspen ee eee ee aes 175,673 28,524,587 1,9462 128,4182 
1930 Rem e oe oe ek acne ute nEn rea wee 181,514 28,283,284 4,512 760,354 
TOA SMe ee ele nesta ees 186,035 29,080,631 5,404 895,923 
[ODDS eee et cae scams caer ct ea citiats 185 ,946 28,901,933 5,913 1,009,767 
MEY: Cees EA Rar SABA ae Bai APR ia rer 185,922 28,530,908 6,243 1,080,889 
LQ LS re eee, Sette eae cetadenl Saat enee oe eee 183,601 28,861,186 6,374 1,114,828 
TOLA nse Napcteneinnd ci doveveente byiatoue Gaetan 181,384 B21 9S OO? Onan 1,244,030 
Government Contributions 
from Inception of Act....... - 299 , 252,417 - 6,234,210 


150 p.c. of net cost of payments to Oct. 31, 1931, eel 75 p.c. thereafter. 


complete statistics, see headnote. 


2 Kirst year for 


Old Age Pensions and Pensions for Blind Persons, by Provinces, as at Mar. 31, 1944 


Old Age Pensions 


Pensions for Blind Persons 


Province or Territory Average Average 
Pensioners Monthly Pensioners Monthly 
Pension Pension 
No. $ No. $- 
Price Mawarduisland ssc eeie 1,888 18-53 111 22-41 
INOvaiScOtiat nwescs oeske aioe eee 13,838 18-06 633 7A S| 
INewabrunswiclksneesee caesar 11,843 17-69 710 23°28 
QUEbECaa. coh a Oe tere 47,153 22-54 2,250 24°37 
Ontario... cute cerekse bone eee 56,156 23-09 1,449 24-19 
MianitObacicestrcls sielcuensiere tea edenete 12,188 23-41 339 24°22 
Saskatchewanls re cetistemelstelet retort ot 122755 23-00 317 24-54 
Albertatne. oars ae ceanar wesc: 11,071 22-82 242 24-15 
British(Golumbpiassasmeeeeicmeene 14,481 23-55 323 24-19 
Northwest Territories............ 11 24-55 Nil - 
Totals Aiea trace cheatin 181,384 - 6,374 = 
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CHAPTER XII 


Construction 


Government Assistance to and 
Control of Construction in War-time 


Peace-time measures of the Dominion Government designed to improve housing 
conditions and to stimulate the building industry during the depression years 
preceding the War have been fitted into the requirements of war-time where possible. 
Where they have served their purpose or where they represented a drain on the 
financial, material or labour resources of the country they have been discontinued. 


The National Housing Act, 1938.—The most important of these measures 
is the National Housing Act, which succeeded the Dominion Housing Act, 1935. 
The purposes of the legislation and the conditions under which loans can be made 
have been dealt with in previous editions of the Handbook. 


To Aug. 31, 1944, 21,911 loans made under the Dominion Housing Act and 
Part I of the National Housing Act, and actually proceeded. with, amounted to 
$87,727,180. These loans provided a total of 26,515 family units. In the 1944-45 
Estimates a further $2,000,000 was appropriated to assist in the construction of new 
low-cost houses under the National Housing Act. Houses built under this appropria- 
tion must be located in areas where a shortage of permanent housing exists, upon 
sites having the essential services already installed. So far as possible these houses 


' must be constructed of materials that are not essential to the war effort. Loans from 


this new appropriation are limited to $4,000. 


The National Housing Act, 1944—The National’ Housing Act, 1944, which was 
passed by Parliament on Aug. 11, 1944, is divided into six parts and will be adminis- 
tered by the National Housing Administration, Department of Finance. 


Part I of this Act is similar to Part I of the National Housing Act, 1938, but 
has been modified and expanded in certain important details. 

Loans are still made by the Government and approved lending institutions jointly 
to the prospective home owner or to a builder. Under the new Act, the minimum 
loan has in all cases been made 50 p.c. of the lending value. The maximum loan 
has been increased so that it is now 95 p.c. of the first $2,000 of lending value, plus 
85 p.c. of the next $2,000, plus 70 p.c. of any lending value in excess of $4,000. The 
interest rate has been lowered from 5 p.c. to 44 p.c., calculated semi-annually. The 
term of the loan is, in ordinary cases, twenty years; however, under certain cir- 
cumstances it may exceed twenty years but must not be in excess of thirty. 

The loans are repayable in monthly instalments of principal and interest. In 
addition the borrower each month pays one-twelfth of the estimated annual taxes 
and the lending company then pays the taxes as they become due. 

The new Act provides $100,000,000 for loans to home owners and for paying losses 
in respect of these loans and those made under the Dominion Housing Act, 1935, and 
the National Housing Act, 1938. 


Part II provides for two types of loans: (1) Loans for ordinary rental housing 
projects which are made generally upon the same conditions as loans under Part I 
of the Act. The differences are that the maximum loan is 80 p.c. of the lending value 
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and that in properly planned and zoned areas the maximum term of the loan is twenty- 
five years. (2) Loans to limited dividend housing corporations for low-rental housing 
projects to ensure that people of low income are adequately housed. 

A loan to a limited dividend housing corporation is made directly by the Dominion 
Government and may be for 90 p.c. of the lending value of the project at an interest 
rate of 3 p.c. per annum. 

The amount appropriated for loans and guarantees under this Part is $50,000,000. 


Part III of the Act is designed to extend the provisions of Part I to rural areas. 
By this Part the Minister is authorized to pay a lending company up to $20, together 
with travelling expenses, for making loans in rural or remote areas. 

In contrast to the monthly payments required from other borrowers under Part I, 
a farmer’s mortgage may provide for periodic payments which will coincide with the 
times at which he receives his income. : 

If the farmer already has a mortgage upon his farm with an approved lending 
institution, this mortgage may be consolidated with one to be made under the Act to 
assist in the construction of a house upon the farm. The Government’s advance and 
share in any subsequent loss is limited to the joint loan. 


Part IV provides for loans by banks or approved instalment credit agencies for 
home improvement and home extension loans. Loans bear interest at 5 p.c. per 
annum. A home improvement loan must not exceed $2,000 on a single-family dwell- 
ing or $2,000 plus $1,000 for each additional family housing unit in a multiple family 
dwelling. A home extension loan must not exceed $3,000 for the first family housing 
unit created in the house and $1,000 for each additional family housing unit. These 
loans are from a maximum term of three to five years. The total amount of loans 
which may be guaranteed is $100,000,000 and the Government’s guarantee is 5 p.c. 
of the total amount of loans made by a bank or approved credit agency. 


Part V provides for research into housing construction and materials and for a 
survey of housing conditions in Canada and also for assistance by the Dominion in 
community planning. 

Part VI permits the establishment of a plan of reducing term insurance to pay a 
loan in the event of the death of the borrower. 


The Home Extension Plan, 1942.—To further alleviate the housing shortage 
provision was made in the 1942-43 Estimates for the Dominion Government to 
guarantee, upon an arrangement similar to the Home Improvement Loans Guarantee 
Act, loans made by the chartered banks for the purpose of financing the creation of 
new housing units in existing dwellings. These loans, which are limited to an aggre- 
gate of $2,000,000 with a maximum liability on the part of the Government of $300,000, 
may be made only in areas designated by the Minister of Finance as those in which 
a housing shortage exists or impends. These loans may be made to an owner of the 
property or a purchaser under an agreement of sale that has been in existence for 
one year before the loan is granted. Approval of the proposed alterations must be 
obtained from the Minister. To Oct. 31, 1944, 59 loans providing 114 units and 
amounting to $112,725 had been made under the Plan. 


Housing Conversion Plan.—As another means of supplying accommodation, the 
Housing Conversion Plan has been established. Under this plan the Minister of 
Finance is authorized to lease buildings from their owners for a period of five years 
with the right to renew the lease for a further period of three years. Additional 
housing units are then created in these buildings and sub-leased to suitable tenants. 
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Prefabricated 
Houses 


The housing emer- 
gency has resulted in 
a renewed interest in 
prefabrication. In 
Canada, however, 
with its generally 
severe winters and 
extremes of climate, 
prefabricated dwell- 
ings of the types 
popular in certain 
other countries have 
not been greatly fa- 
voured for year-round 
dwellings except as a 
temporary expedient 
for meeting a war 
emergency. The illus- 
trations show succes- 
sive steps in the 
building of a four- 
room frame _ bunga- 
low. This particular 
house, aside from the 
foundation, was built 
in a single working 
day in order to illus- 
trate the speed with 
which the work could 
be done. 


Top: Laying floor 
panels, consisting of 
joists and sub-floor- 
ing on a_ concrete 
block foundation. 


Centre: Walls, con- 
sisting of 2” thick in- 
terlocking grooved 
wall planks, are com- 
pleted with doors and 
windows installed 
and roof panels are 
being set on prefabri- 
cated roof trusses. 
The roof is subse- 
quently shingled 
in the conventional 
manner. 


Bottom: The house, 
complete with lawn 
and window boxes. 


Courtesy, National 
Film Board 
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The average estimated cost per unit in each building is not to exceed $1,500, save 
for units having two or more bedrooms where the estimated cost may be $2,000. 
Upon the termination of the lease, the building is returned to the owner in its then 
existing condition. The Minister reserves the right to cancel the lease at any time 
upon thirty days’ notice. To Oct. 31, 1944, the plan had been brought into force at 
Ottawa, Vancouver, Victoria, Toronto, Montreal, Quebec, Hamilton, St. Catharines, 
Brantford, London, Sarnia, Windsor, Edmonton, Calgary, Winnipeg, Fernie, Monc- 
ton, Kingston, Trenton, Brockville, and Gananoque, and municipalities contiguous to 
each of these cities. It is expected that other cities will be added. 


Government Control of Civilian Construction Since the Outbreak of War.— 
Owing to the demands on materials and labour brought about by the sudden expan- 
sion of the direct war industries, it was found necessary to control new construction, 
repairs to buildings, expansion or replacement of existing facilities, or new installa- 
tion of equipment. This control was put into force in May, 1941, by means of a 
licensing provision, and the control was centred under the Priorities Officer of the 
Department of Munitions and Supply. In August of that year a Controller of Con- 
struction was appointed. In January, 1942, this control was broadened to include the 
control over materials and their use. 


A policy of rigid curtailment has been followed in order that construction for 
war purposes might have precedence. In October, 1942, it was necessary to further 
curtail such construction and the monetary limits under which such work or expan- 
sion of facilities could proceed without licence was drastically reduced. The lowering 
of the limits brought a close control on the expansion of retail and wholesale outlets, 
as well as the manufacturing facilities, and also governed the construction of housing. 


In 1943, a branch of the control was instituted to ensure that all construction 
be carried out in the most economical method in regard to the supply of materials. 


Construction for War Purposes.—Construction for war purposes may be divided 
into the following groups :— 


(1) Department of National Defence (Air): (a) Additional accommodation, 
training facilities and alterations at various air training schools under the 
- British Commonwealth Air Training Command; (b) Additional accommoda- 
Po training facilities and alterations under the Home War Establishment 

or Air. 


(2) Department of National Defence (Army) : Additional accommodation, 
training facilities and alterations to various military training centres, plus 
the conversion of existing training centres into casualty retraining centres. 
Also the construction of hospitals and the conversion of certain types of 
buildings into hospitals. 


(3) Department of National Defence (Navy): Construction of naval projects 
including harbour installations. 


(4) Department of Munitions and Supply: Alterations and additions to existing 
industrial plants and repairs to wharves and docks on the East Coast. 


(5) Wartime Housing Limited: Provision of necessary housing incidental to 
industrial expansion for war purposes. 


Construction contracts for the groups (1) to (4), handled by the Department 
of Munitions and Supply, numbered 1,180 for the calendar year 1943 and amounted 
to $96,296,462. From January to Oct. 15, 1944, 555 contracts were awarded, totalling 
$27,322,707; the estimate for the remainder of the year is 200 contracts totalling 
$5,000,000. 
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Contracts under (5) are let by Wartime Housing Limited, a Crown company, 
established under the Department of Munitions and Supply for the purposes specified. 
Such housing expenditures to Dec. 31, 1943, amounted to $59,852,495. It is estimated 
that Wartime Housing expenditures in 1944 will amount to approximately $11,000,000. 


General Statistics of Construction 


Statistics of the construction industry show that in 1943 there were decreases 
in the value of work performed and in the number of persons employed. By the 
end of 1941 Canada had passed the peak of her war construction and since that 
time the value of construction as a whole has declined by about 11 p.c. From 1941 
to 1943, industrial construction (including factories, warehouses, mine buildings, 
etc.) declined by 21 p.c. and residential construction by 27 p.c. 

Of the 1943 total value of work performed, 74 p.c. was represented by entirely 
new construction; the remainder was for alterations, repairs, maintenance, etc. 
Building construction accounted for 53 p.c. and engineering contracts for 36 p.c. 


Building Permits—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics collects monthly statis- 
tics showing the anticipated cost of the building represented by the permits taken 
out in 58 cities, the record going back to 1920. The value of such work was 
$89,504,905 for the first eleven months of 1944, as compared with $55,949,687 for the 
same period of 1943. The population of the 58 centres mentioned constituted about 
36 p.c. of the total population; for Jan. 1 to Nov. 1, 1944, their building authoriza- 
tions amounted to 30-7 p.c. of the total value of the construction contracts awarded 
for the same period throughout Canada. 


Railways.—The expenditures of railways on maintenance of way, and structures 
and equipment are not included in the census figures of the construction industries 
given at p. 169 and are therefore summarized here. For steam railways expenditures 
for these purposes in 1943 amounted to $278,275,622 as against $219,276,767 in 1942 


Modern Construction Makes Great Demands on Timber Resources for the Building of 
Frames and Forms.—This illustration shows the erection of a framework of timbers to 
guide the diamond drilling of the rock cut east of Raft Lake, Steep Rock Lake development. 


Courtesy, Department of Mines and Resources 
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and $194,000,000 in 1929. For electric railways the total for 1942 was $8,995,478 as 
against $7,532,510 in 1941 (1943 figures were not available at time of going to press). 
Expenditures on new lines amounted to 71,383 and additions and betterments showed 
a credit of $8,890,247 (exclusive of equipment) in 1943 compared with $6,418,260 


in 1942. 


Statistics of the Construction Industry, 1943, with Totals for 1936-42. 


Salaries 
and Wages 
Paid 


Cost of 
Materials 


Vear, 
Province and Group peat ies 
No. 
Totals,1936...06.. $008 142,346 
Whotals M193 7eraese soe 151,652 
Totalsi938 nee. ak 147,191 
shotals21939%c2 3 eae 148,414 
Totals 21940 s.2 ecerecs 149,830 
Wotals,(1941 .os-jei 6 6 0 176,358 
Totals, 1942........ 175, 267 


Province, 1943 


INO Vals COtiameerecs Lamia. ate eeeolereLe 16,149 
INEGwrBrunswickcs acacia erie: 3,918 
OWED EC re ere rete El re ees 47,848 
@OCATIONN ee ee ati eee een ene 51,998 
Manitobare ccna eet ome tr ett: 57192 
Saskatchewatta.s saison e ci eels 3,162 
Albettact® once eeritig: ater er. ee 6,543 
British Columbia and Yukon...... 20,065 

Totals, 1943......... 155,300 

Group, 1943 

Contractors, builders, etc......... 121,482 
Municipalities: etic waiter nies acts 9,894 
Harbour Commissions............ 629 
Provincial Govt. Depts........... 20,754 
Dominion Govt. Depts........... 2,541 


112,846,384 
150,637,291 
147,405,398 
153,442,443 
180, 229, 498 
235,631,781 


262,043,471 


609, 109 
18,448,090 
5,377,254 
74,778,204 
83,626,855 
in S4, (EY, 
4,578,703 
10,621,864 
40,443,227 


246 , 836,035 


214,501,738 
12,794,321 
825,695 
15,198,774 
SHroLon OO, 


122, 189,238 
175,844,435 
176,562,208 
189,497,342 
267,228,786 
370,188,739 


324,732,380 


983,147 
19,904, 253 
6,091, 968 
80, 087 , 983 
104,661,068 
10,136,198 
4,362,414 
10,880,034 
41,781,319 


278 , 888 , 384 


262,419,986 
5,749,742 
261,610 
8,300,419 
2,156,627 


258,040, 400 
351,874,114 
353,223, 285 
373, 203,680 
474,122,778 
639,750,624 


635,649,570 


1,645 , 660 
40,667,401 
12,006,608 

LSONS TOG Soo 
DLO WALZ 
20,190,673 
11,128,058 
25,142,003 
85, 0554532 


572,426,551 


510,998 , 908 
19,946,581 
1,139,984 
34,109, 733 
6,231,345 


Values of Construction, by Types, 1943 as Compared with 1942 


: Increase 
Type of Construction 1943 1942 or 
: P Decrease 
$ $ $ 

Fesighen tial Gre ye eee hoe oe oR ts er la earn fy 63 , 684, 367 76,346,090 —12,661,723 

Instittiona lye hese teen cot. tea oe ae teioioe tore 13,148,233 14,246,025 — 1,097,792 

COmmMencialy ae are ee rare eee a Oe 26,439,561 30,638,095 — 4,198,534 

Industrial (includes factories, warehouses, mine 

buildings setcs) kai naa eee 140,396,554 159,346,630 —18,950,076 

Other (includes armouries, barracks, hangars, etc.). SSoree Orley 71,197,840 —12,981,667 

Totals, Building Construction............ 301, 884, 888 351,774,680 —49 889,792 

Streetsunighwavyss Ct. a 5 eee en eee ee 66,582,959 59,619, 536 + 6,963,423 

Bridges, watermains, sewers, dams, reservoirs, etc.. 30,256,377 34,044,730 — 3,788,353: 

Electric stations and transmission lines............ 30,843,814 60, 697, 808 —29, 853,994 

Docks wharves: piers, ,etCasoa ae ee eee 10:52:82), 332 10,099,471 + 182,861 
Other engineering (includes landing fields, parks, 

canals, dredging, pile driving, etc.).......... 65,562,348 52 Shik Sait +12,744,831 

MotalswHngineeningaepye cent st oe eee 203,527,830 217,279,062 —13,751,232 

LotalsmouildinowMcadesn, erent ee 67 ,013, 833 66,595,828 + 418,005 

Grand {Totals 2 sista ae ee 572,426,551 635,649,570 — 63,223,019 
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CHAPTER XIII 


External Trade 


The War has altered the structure of world trade, and Canada, being a leading 
trading nation, has been immediately affected. The value of both imports and 
exports has increased rapidly each year since 1939 and in 1943 Canada’s total trade, 
excluding gold, reached a record value of over $4,736,000,000. Imports valued at 
$1,735,000,000 exceeded those of 1942 by over $90,000,000 and the 1939 value by 
almost $1,000,000,000, while domestic exports at $2,971,000,000 were over $607,000,000 
greater than in 1942 and more than $2,000,000,000 higher than in 1939. The excess 
of total exports over imports in 1943 reached a new high level at $1,266,000,000 
compared with $741,000,000 in 1942 and $185,000,000 in 1939. 

Available statistics for the first eight months of 1944 would indicate that imports 
are only slightly greater than in 1943, while exports have again shown a phenomenal 
increase, being over $400,000,000 higher than during the comparable period of 1943. 


Domestic Foreign Total 
Year Imports Exports ey Trade 
(Millions of Dollars) 

TOS Steak cite bebe rc aus avelo Srenen en ovecre era wee ahrees 677°5 837-6 11-1 Loe One 
AGS OM ACen Rereenye cake ah nea oid of oes nie rarud ratrontneeds vert ters 751-1 924-9 11-0 1,687-0 
OA eR rarer tc ecriretasel nee, ot averse toners e eleretininae 1,081-9 1,179-0 14-3 D DYUB RP: 
AOA Mier ep a iek's EE ORTH etna OO OR TES 1,448-8 1,621-0 19-5 3,089 -3 
19 4) ee PARI We oh Zac athes abe Sheen ereraerere oie 1,644-2 2,363-8 Pcl 4,029-7 
SAS Naren tte cia ee eae eatechaamoucthe iohedeute rena eter re ot ies 1,735-1 2,971-5 29-9 4,736:-5 
LOAAS (Giotto Omtlis): seevec stare ereare eine cle 1170-3 2,282-0 27-7 3,480-0 


1 Preliminary. 


Imports.—During 1943 few significant changes have occurred either in the source 
or character of imports. The trend has been only slightly upward as indicated 


by the increase of $90,000,000 over 1942 or only 5°5 pic. The demand for imports 


is closely related to the war production program. Imports of machinery, machine 
tools, dies and other factory equipment have been an important element in the 
increases during the earlier years of the War. But, as munitions production has 
expanded, imports of materials, fuel and components have grown rapidly and repre- 
sefit a major part of the increases in 1942 and 1943. The comparative stability 
of imports during the past two years has continued into 1944, the value for the 
first eight months amounting to $1,170,000,000 as compared with $1,140,000,000 
during the same period of 1943. 

The table on p. 173 outlines the imports under main commodity groups since 
the beginning of the War. Agricultural and vegetable products were higher, mainly 
due to increased imports of fresh fruits and vegetables. In the fibre and textile 
group, substantial increases were shown in cotton (both raw and in fabrics), raw 
wool and woollen piece goods as well as in flax and other vegetable fibres. The 
iron group reflects the demand for factory equipment and raw materials and com- 
ponents for munitions and military vehicles. Large increases were recorded in 
imports of iron ore and semi-manufactured products such as ingots, billets, castings, 
forgings, bars, rods, sheets, plates and structural forms. Expansion of plant equip- 
ment is reflected in the increased volume of machinery and tools of all kinds, par- 
ticularly metal-working, while increasing production of military vehicles is indicated 
by the high level of imports of engines, automobile parts and bearings. Under the 
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non-ferrous metal group, the largest increases were recorded by bauxite ore for 
aluminum, and radio, wireless and other electrical apparatus. Coal and crude petro- 
leum recorded the largest increases in the non-metallic mineral group. Under 
miscellaneous commodities, a large proportion consists of imports of aircraft, war 
materials under special Orders in Council for war contracts and for the account 
of Allied Governments, and articles for the Armed Forces of the British Govern- 
ment. 


Imports by Main Groups, 1939-43 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Group 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 

Agricultural and vegetable products..... 127-8 Ties 171-8 147-7 176-4 
YNabraarey ts; Guava VayROL WIE) Gio Gary oo oo eee 32-8 35-4 34-9 34-9 36 6 
Parestand textiles scas cc cnaeieteae se) cette nite. 100-9 147-3 161-1 189-1 195-3 
WiOOdr ade Da pelea nin eo oreiet essai bes ce rere oe 33-7 38-1 36-7 38-2 40-3 
HtronmancdencsnprOduictsay mena seein or cnn ie 183-2 298-9 431-6 377-8 420-2 
INOn=feLrolistnmetalSsms sa. ec.mie RRR a arctt 42-1 ilacnl| 94-8 82-4 115-5 
INOn=metallicsmuinercalsin., see sian oes: 132-8 161-2 190-0 RNB 250-9 
Chemicals and allied products.......... 43-7 51-8 65-4 66-8 70-6 
Miscellaneous commodities............. 54-1 120-8 262-5 486-0 429-3 

ME OCA S ee cee eee on eee 751-1} 1,081-9 1,448 -8 1,644-2 1,735-1 


Exports.—The phenomenal expansion of Canadian exports during 1942 continued 
unabated in 1943. The value of domestic exports was $607,000,000 greater than in 
1942, and the first eight months of 1944 (latest figures available) recorded a further 
increase of $400,000,000 over the same period of 1943. The high level of exports 


freight sheds at 
every sea port in 
Canada contain 
an enormous ar- 
ray of products 
brought in at 
great risk and in 
face of the haz- 
ards of war from 
other countries 
for distribution to 
Canadian con- 
sumers. Bags 
of coffee beans 
from Brazil are 
in the foreground. 


Courtesy, National 
Film Board 
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is a clear indication of the volume of war materials supplied to the Armed Forces 
of the United Nations, supplemented by heavy shipments of foodstuffs and essential 
civilian goods. In the month of May, 1944, immediately preceding the invasion 
of France, domestic exports reached the all-time high value of $368,000,000. Relaxa- 
tion of censorship regulations permits the publication of trade by commodities and 
the following table summarizes the main items of foods, munitions, war materials 
and essential goods that have played such an important part in the growth of 
exports. 


Domestic Exports of Foods, Munitions and War Materials, 1939-43 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Item 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 

Bearley: ciacrtrtn wey oe rene eek Cae ees cen as 7-9 Aon 2-0 4 32-4 
CVAIES Bel, yn cics Sater pt ete ec ngs aaa ite oe eae ae 4-1 6-2 Ses: 6°8 42-3 
NNUINC AI Cay ovens Mereth ate Rcheee oot SoS tierce te eben 109-0 119-5 161-9 121-8 234°5 
BlOUR Anat merce as. Seana hee ene 16-4 26-4 44-8 45-8 66-3 
ISha, Camivecart ey Ag. ait: ot emer ee soca 9-3 9-8 16-4 20-0 21-0 
Bacon. 6 Atenn (thet. 5 ata oe een, eae Se S27 58-8 TLS 100-6 116-1 
GH YECCRIER & Seehes ster tt Is eee eeemenee AOR ele he PE Dey SS 7 13-6 26-9 26-8 
NE KARP ROCESSEC ras oe hoe ieee cece 3-3 4-3 ee. 6:8 Sow 
Pagsetresh and powdered wanes Gees 0:3 2-8 4-2 9-8 15 eal 
Pd kal acy bavall o\oveN Re Syerny brcis Oviaea Gun HIRD Ao F 48-8 67-7 Ate 80-1 74-2 
POL DWOOUs ser a n.sus aie tetera ce eae 11-9 12-5 15-9 20-3 18-6 
WioodepulD\.ckrta ae cee eo ieee 31-0 60-9 85-9 95-3 100-0 
INIGWSDEMIMCArieceerkoeroc i ieat a hey ener. ae 115-7 151-4 154-4 141-1 144-7 
Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets......... yay 12-9 21-8 20-5 DT 
Motor-vehicles and parts (includes trucks, 

Cariiers, tanks ete.) acer mime sche 25-9 65-6 153-7 328-3 502-6 
(UTS is ayers Ht eee ees feo Tee 1 Bot 13-0 3. 143-9 
ANUIMAINUIN. ceelacie ce ee een oo eee 26-4 34-3 Phifow 117-3 129-3 
Copper Mess Pole ee ha aoe 53-2 SPA of 43-3 Sond 30-8 
WP CaCiees Seen, fe, Cite eed One PR Toe 9-9 9-5 13-5 15-7 9-6 
ING CIC 1S Savin a eit ag os een nr a Red me oie rad at 57-9 61-2 67-7 68-4 68-3 
ZA Co Ree ence ee ee eT a Toe eek cet 9-9 12-0 12-3 ibGyes | 16-5 
Radio and wireless apparatus........... 0-1 O-1 0-7 21-9 36-2 
ASD CStOS ae catets cated tn tie iterate aie cic ecn eee 15-8 15-8 19-6 DDat 22-5 
IDTEASIVIES en tate a te ean Se a eee eae 4-6 Ta ities 15-0 17-6 
EXD LOSLVESiin caer ent ite esc Mainline macien eames 0-6 2-8 20:2 24-3 U7 
MERtIIZETS aaron seek ich ecm cmar teat eae 9-2 8-6 10-3 10-0 18-1 
SHilps tele ar eee eer oct aes a iar ate ie en Re 0-5 0-1 2-0 106-8 88-9 
MIT Chatitran CMa tsute ena skcacmaeen semen nan 0-4 6-0 20-2 27-0 44-7 
Canadian Army and Navy stores....... 1 2-5 40-3 55-1 48-6 
Cattridgesiandtshellsad. emi a eee 0:8 1275 41-9 300-4 353-9 

Totals, Domestic Exports...... 924-9 1,179-0 1,621-0 2,363-8 2,971-5 


1 Less than $50,000 


Trade by Countries——Of Canada’s total imports in 1943 of $1,735,000,000, the 
United States supplied $1,424,000,000 or 82-1 p.c., while the United Kingdom supplied 
$135,000,000 or 7-8 p.c. Thus, the two countries accounted for almost 90 p.c. of all 
imports. The proportion in 1939 was 15-2 p.c. from the United Kingdom and 66-1 
p.c. from the United States. 

Of total domestic exports in 1943 of $2,971,000,000, the United States took 
$1,149,000,000 or 38-7 p.c. and the United Kingdom took $1,033,000,000 or 34-8 p.c., 
the two together taking 73-5 p.c. of all exports. Thus, almost 80 p.c. of Canada’s 
foreign commerce was with these two countries. 

Imports from Empire countries other than United Kingdom dropped from 
$113,000,000 in 1942 to $104,000,000 in 1943, while those from foreign countries other 
than United States increased to $73,000,000 in 1943 from $66,000,000 in 1942. 
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Armoured vehicles, which form a large part of Canada’s exports, awaiting aeomcnt at 
an Ontario freight yard. 


Courtesy, Canadian National Railways 


Exports to other Empire countries amounted to $369,000,000 in 1943 compared 
with $412,000,000 in 1942 whereas exports to other foreign countries increased from 
$324,000,000 in 1942 to $421,000,000 in 1943. 


The preponderance of war materials in Canadian exports is indicated by the 
following table showing exports to various Allied Nations and theatres of war. 


Domestic Exports to Allied Nations and Theatres of War, 1939-43 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Country 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 


WrtedeSta tester. eraser meee etn cates 380-4 443-0 599-7 885-5 1,149.2 
Wnitedekangdonmeren eerie eter: 328-1 508-1 658-2 741-7 1,032-6 
Britishulndiat rece trattoria aces ee 5:2 11-2 38-0 167-9 134-6 
French Africa Pe ratet cae si Meh ee 0-1 Nil 0:2 0-6 (hes? 
BQO TSK) Pape aa WANED Bett icc rush ee ae Ie 0-3 ss SES 36:6 SWaerh 
PNW) S deb his as ean eels BONE bars aed aah Gro eRe 32-0 33-9 37-3 78-9 46-7 
Newioundlancdane serie an ect oe lon 8-5 12-6 31-9 50-8 43-5 
BritishySouth: Atricasmareeactmee eee. aot 18-0 37-9 36-1 DT 35-6 
IN ewaZz calanidssces eevee ot ae ener tery te 12-0 9-8 10-0 30:3 28-1 
iraqaGNiesopotanaitalce pees ee ios Nil 0-1 1-2 20-2 Dred 
Biitishetast, AiiiCacwy-ermisc stisinis ar ake 0-8 4-8 3-9 YOM 18-7 
Key gente, eres! baba eaters, Seca RS 3 Nil Nil Nil 0-4 14-5 
1G ail hiaew tt, Boe Re Scien nae Ame ae Ari PER eR Do B 0-9 ss Nil 8-8 
( CLEA IO NOVA iege ONO ren ROMER ent eaie onA 0-4 0-4 0-3 1-3 7-4 
Ghia eee Be rae te ee eas 2-6 2:5 6-6 7-8 Nil 


Powerful mobile cranes transfer war materials manufactured in all parts of Canada from 
railway cars to steamships for transport to Allied Nations. 


Courtesy, Canadian National Railways 


Shipments to China, interrupted during 1943, have been resumed and amounted 
to $14,900,000 during the first eight months of 1944 while shipments to Italy have 
increased to $113,500,000 during the same period. 


Non-Commodity Items of Foreign Exchange 


A nation’s commodity trade alone cannot be taken as a complete index of its 
prosperity, for there are many other exchanges besides those of goods, all of which 
must be taken into account in order to find out the basic state of affairs in regard to 
total international transactions. 


The Tourist Trade : 


The growth of tourist travel in Canada, to the point where it became one of 
the nation’s great ‘service’ industries, was a remarkable development in pre-war 
years. Tourist expenditures are, in part, the return that Canada derives from scenic 
attractions, fish and game, summer and winter sports activities and other attractions. 
The War has, of course, curtailed tourist traffic. Total expenditures in Canada of 
travellers from other countries were estimated at $89,500,000 in 1943 as compared 
with $81,900,000 in 1942 and $149,000,000 in 1939. Expenditures of Canadians abroad 
were $37,200,000 in 1943 as compared with $27,700,000 in 1942 and $81,000,000 in 1939. 
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As a large part of the traffic from the United States customarily travels to 
Canada by motor-car, the curtailment in the use of automobiles during the war years 
has been the main factor in reducing international tourist expenditures. The effects 
of the decline in motor traffic first became pronounced in 1942 when the expenditures 
of United States motorists in Canada were $26,000,000 compared with $54,000,000 in 
1941. In 1943 there were further contractions in the expenditures of motorists but 
these were more than offset by much heavier expenditures by persons travelling by 
rail than in former years, which reflects a growing volume of business and official 
travel. 


Expenditures of Canadian travellers in the United States in 1943 showed an 
increase of $9,300,000 over 1942 but a decrease of $33,300,000 from the amount in 1939. 
In order to conserve Canada’s supply of United States dollars for more essential uses, 
the Government, in July 1940, placed restrictions on pleasure travel involving the 
use of United States dollars. Since then Canadian expenditures in the United States 
have represented mainly expenditures for such purposes as business trips, travel for 
health reasons, etc. Modification of these restrictions was made in May, 1944. Under 
the new regulations Canadians may obtain up to $150 in United States currency for 
one trip in a 12-month period, or up to $75 for each of two trips in the same period, 


Expenditures of Foreign Travellers in Canada and Canadian Travellers Abroad, 


1942 and 1943 


1942 1943 
; : Excess of é : Excess of 
Foreign Canadian : Foreign Canadian at tae 
ere Expendi- | Expendi- es ei Expendi- | Expendi- eek 
tures tures ae er tures tures ce Sane 
: tures nC. A Abroad tures 
in Canada| Abroad in Canada || 2 Canada roa iano 
$'000 $000 $'000 $000 $000 $000 
Travellers from and to over- 
SCASECOMMELICS tne erence 2,900 3,300 —400 2,500 3,500 —1,000 
Travellers from and to the 
United States— 
ATTEOIIO Dilee ne seeieustans 26,000 2,600 23,400 17,000 1,900 15,100 
RAT a een eke rerecseece 32,000 13,900 18,100 49 ,000 22,000 27,000 
BOd taco ra i ae 4,000 500 3,500 6,000 700 5,300 
Bus (exclusive of local 
Dus) e 4 2oe ethos ee 6,000 2,600 3,400 5,000 3,200 1,800 
ACTODIANC Asses ore 3,000 1,100 1,900 3,000 1,200 1,800 
Other (pedestrians, 
FOCAlIDUSHEEC) eaeein 8,000 3,700 4,300 7,000 4,700 2,300 
Totals, United States....... 79,000 24,400 54,600 87,000 33,700 53,300 
Totals, All Countries...... 81,900 27,700 54,200 89,500 37,200 52,300 


Canadian Balance of International Payments 


Canada’s external economic relations are revealed in outline by statements of the 
Canadian balance of international payments. The statements present, in statistical 
form, a summary of the commercial and financial transactions occurring between 
Canada and other countries. They furnish, therefore, an over-all view of the external 
relations of the Canadian economy just as national income studies provide an outline 
of its internal structure. In an economy such as Canada’s, where external sources 
of income and demand furnish an important dynamic element to activity within the 
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country, the balance of payments focuses attention upon the impact of external 
demand upon the Canadian economy, the expenditure of income outside of Canada, 
and the resulting financial and exchange aspects. 

From the point of view of exchange and finance the balance of payments is divided 
into two clearly defined divisions: the balance of payments between Canada and the 
sterling area, and the balance of payments between Canada and the rest of the world 
with which Canada’s dealings-are on a United States dollar basis. Because of condi- 
tions arising from the War, Canada’s balance of sterling income over disbursements 
is no longer freely convertible into United States dollars whereas, before the War, 
sterling balances were employed in part to cover the deficit in United States dollars. 
Accordingly, separate statements are shown for transactions with Empire and non- 
Empire countries. In so far as is possible, the statement for Empire countries 
represents the sterling area and the statements for non-Empire countries represents 
the United States dollar area. 

With the sterling area, the problem has been one of finding means of financing 
the growing British shortage of Canadian dollars resulting from the extraordinary 
war-time needs of the United Kingdom for Canadian munitions, food and raw 
materials. These needs, of course, have increased to unprecedented proportions as 
the United Kingdom is a principal base of operations against the Axis. In the earlier 
years of the War, this shortage was principally met by the Canadian Government 
repatriating Canadian securities owned in the United Kingdom and by the accumu- 
lation of sterling balances by the Foreign Exchange Control Board. Some settlements 
have also been effected by purchases of gold from the United Kingdom which has, in 
turn, been sold in the United States to settle Canadian deficits there. In 1942, how- 
ever, besides some additional repatriations, a new method of meeting the growing 
needs of the United Kingdom for Canadian dollars was introduced when a contri- 
bution of $1,000,000,000 was made to the Government of the United Kingdom for 
expenditure on war supplies in Canada. In the same year the major part of the 
accumulation of sterling balances by Canada was converted into a loan of $700,000,000 
to the United Kingdom. In 1943 a further development in the methods of financing 
the war-time needs of the Allied Nations was the appropriation by the Canadian 
Parliament of $1,000,000,000 for Mutual Aid, for the production and transfer of 
Canadian war supplies to the United Nations. There were also special receipts of 
United States dollars from the United Kingdom in 1943. Increasing current pay- 
ments by the Canadian Government to meet the overseas expenditures of the Canadian 
Forces have also provided a very substantial source of Canadian dollars for the 
United Kingdom. In short, the United Kingdom has been able to obtain such a large 
volume of commodities from Canada for the prosecution of the War only because of 
special receipts of Canadian dollars such as have been outlined above. 

In the case of the balance of payments with non-Empire countries, the central 
problem has also been one of scarcity—in this case a Canadian shortage of United 
States dollars. The customary deficits in Canada’s current account with the United 
States were greatly augmented by the War in each year until 1943, principally because 
of the rapid rise in Canadian imports from the United States. At the same time, 
net credits from other foreign countries whose currencies are convertible into United 
States dollars have sharply contracted with the decline in exports to Continental 
Europe and Asia. 

Since, during the war period, the deficits incurred with the United States dollar 
area have had to be settled with United States dollars, it became necessary to conserve 
United States dollars for the more essential purposes of the War and to develop new 
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External 


Relations 


Tangible evidence 
of Canada’s impor- 
tant role in the sup- 
plying of war ma- 
terials and essential 
supplies to the 
fighting fronts has 
been given in the 
recent signing of 
Mutual Aid Agree- 
ments. Top: The 
Rt. Hon. Malcolm 
MacDonald, M.P., 
High Commissioner 
for the United 
Kingdom, and the 
RE. sem eT Oran Wisae is. 
Mackenzie King, 
Prime Minister of 
Canada, signing the 
Agreement with the 
United Kingdom. 
Centre: The Hon. 
Sir Wm. Glasgow, 
K.C.B., High Com- 
missioner for Aus- 
tralia, and the Rt. 
Hon. W. L. Mac- 
kenzie King sign- 
ing the Agreement 
with Australia. 


Marking closer re- 
lationship between 
Canada and China, 
Dr. Liu Shih Shun, 
Chinese Ambassa- 
dor to Canada, and 
the Rt. Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King 
sign the Treaty by 
which Canada relin- 
quished her extra- 
territorial rights in 
China. 


National Film Board 


A Shipment of Canadian Lumber Destined for Great Britain. 


Courtesy, Canadian N ational Railways 


sources of United States dollars. Exchange control with the control of capital move- 
ments provided the principal means of conserving United States dollars. Government 
measures have also limited expenditures on Canadian pleasure travel and non- 
essential commodities in non-Empire countries. Asa result of the agreements entered 
into at Hyde Park in April, 1941, new sources of United States dollars were produced 
with the sale of munitions on a large scale to the United States Government and 
further development of the production of raw materials in Canada. Settlements made 
by the United Kingdom in United States dollars, and in gold sold in the United 
States, have also been a factor in meeting deficits in the United States. Another 
factor of increasing importance in alleviating Canada’s shortage of United States 
dollars has been the growing volume of imports of capital arising, mainly, from the 
purchase of ‘outstanding Canadian bonds by United States investors. 

The rapid and continued rise in the value of imports during the War has been 
the primary factor in the expansion in payments to the United States dollar area. 
Imports from the United States have grown steadily from $472,000,000 in 1939 to 
$1,311,000,000 in 1943. The demand for imports is, of course, closely ‘related to the 
war production program. Imports of capital equipment and munitions production 
expanded imports of materials, fuel and components and represent a major part of 
the increase in 1942 and 1943. Direct Government purchases in the United States 
of aircraft and other equipment for the Armed Forces have been substantial and 
were particularly large in 1943. 
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Estimated Canadian Balance of International Payments, 1942 and 1943 


(Millions of Canadian Dollars) 


Item 


A. CANADA AND ALL COUNTRIES— 
Current Account— 

Merchandise trade, after adjustment. 
Net exports of non-monetary gold.. 
Tourist expenditures.... eee 
Interest and dividends.. 
Freight and shipping.. oe 
All other current transactions 


#018) 9, oie Se 


Ch) Cetecn Cicer cs 


TotraLs—Current Account...... 


Special gold transactions? 
Capital movements 
Billion-dollar contribution 
Mutual aid 
Balancing item! 


a fave is) €)@ ©. 0, 0) fe 6s 
DiGcei Sy wilorle: elie! (e)alue ie) le Te (wate 
eee eee ee ee 
ey 


©) ©0180, Of ee fe eite) se, © (6) oe .0! s'4e 6 


B. CANADA AND EMPIRE COUNTRIES— 
Current Account— 
Merchandise trade, after oa 
Tourist expenditures. . : : 
Interest and dividends. . 
Freight and shipping... 
War services 


OS 


TotTats—Current Account— 
United Kingdom ; 
Other Empire Countries..... 


eee ieiie ie, ie a) eee) re) a. ae) :e) anor 6 


ete 48) =!) eles ve vi 8 wits 


All Empire Countries 


Special’goldttransactions®......00... 05 
Capital movements 
Billion-dollar contribution 
Mutual aid 
Balancing item* 


Sep ew ere. e wel eye Ke ip os, shin: (a 
Sceliwke: eijeve oh 1S ue 
cy 


CC 


C. CANADA AND NON-EMPIRE COUNTRIES— 
Current Account— 

Merchandise trade, after Sinan tame 
Net exports of non- ee. oe 
Tourist expenditures. . F 
Interest and dividends. 
Freight and shipping. . 
All other current transactions. . 


ToraLts—Current Account— 


See we cee eles is te 160 a/l(e) odin) @)-ej-o)reLiey.«, 


Special gold transactions? 
Capital movements 
Mutual aid 


1 Revised figures. 


2 Preliminary. 


19421 19432 
Credits | Debits Net Credits | Debits Net 
De Si 1,406 |} +1,109 3,050 US Sirhe +1,471 
184 —|+ 184 142 - + 142 
81 26 |+ 55 88 36 + 52 
67 270 |— 203 59 261 — 202 
DIY 228 |— 7 288 294 _ 6 
308 345 | — oii 437 688 — 251 
5 3,376 2,275 }+1,101 4,064 2,858 +1,206 
23 25) _ 143 143 — 
1235 1,343 |— 108 677 1,360 — 683 
= 1,000 | —1,000 - - — 
= = = - =a — 511 
i —/]+ 7 - We a 12) 
1541 226 |+1,315 1,763 200 +1,563 
Z, 2 = 1 Wy _ 1 
7 51 }— 44 Sis 52 —_ 47 
1 ON9/ 49 j|+ 78 148 47 + 101 
5 5 - 128 499 — 371 
149 229 |— 80 21 50 _ 29 
LOS 434 |+1,223 1,889 740 +1,149 
169 123 46 aT 110 + 67 
1,826 557 |+1,269 2,066 850 +1,216 
_ 23 |— 23 - 143 — 143 
884 P1290" | 245 20 586 — 566 
_ 1,000 | —1,000 - - - 
_ - - - 502 — 502 
- 1j— 1 - 5 _ 5 
974 1,180 |— 206 ie esx 137.9 _ 92 
184 —|{+ 184 142 - + 142 
79 24 |+ 55 87 34 + 3S 
60 219 |— 159 54 209 — 155 
94 179 |— 85 140 247 — 107 
159 116 j}+ 43 288 139 + 149 
1,461 O40e SO 1,898 19 107; —_ 19 
89 77 |+ 12, 100 91 + 9 
1550 1,718 |— 168 1,998 2,008 _ 10 
23 -— {+ 23 143 - 143 
$38)i | 214 |4+ 137 657 774 — 117 
- - — - 9 —_ 9 
8 oy | Se = ae foe 7 


3 This represents gold and United States dollars 


received from the United Kingdom in part settlement of her deficiency with Canada, and used in turn 


to settle part of Canada’s deficiency with 


the United States. 4 This balancing item reflects 


possible errors and the omission of certain factors that cannot be measured statistically, such as 


- changes in the timing of payments for goods and services. 


5 In 1942 expenditure on War Ser- 


vices are included in ‘‘All other current transactions’’. 
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A Port Arthur Grain Elevator.—This fully mechanized elevator, the largest in the world, 
is one of many such bulwarks on the food front. 


Courtesy, Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario 


CHAPTER XIV 


Internal Trade—Prices—Cost of Living 


Internal Trade 


The diverse resources of the various parts of the country have led to a vast 
exchange of products and the task of providing goods and services where they are 
required for consumption or use by a population of 11,507,000, very unequally dis- 
tributed over half a continent, accounts for a greater expenditure of economic effort 
than that required for the prosecution of Canada’s great volume of external trade, 
high though the Dominion ranks among the countries of the world in this field. 

Internal trade is broad and complicated, including as it does the transportation 
and distribution of goods within the country through the medium of railways, steam- 
ships, warehouses, wholesale and retail stores, and other agencies. It also includes 
all services such as those carried on by doctors, hospitals, theatres, schools, banks, 
insurance companies, and innumerable others. All such activities, even if not produc- 
tive of material goods, add substantially to the national income. 

Unfortunately, owing to the many ramifications of internal trade, its statistical 
measurement presents great difficulties. Nevertheless, some idea of its extent may 
be gathered from the fact that, in 1943, the national income arising from productive 
operations in Canada was estimated at $8,700,000,000 while the value of exports of 
Canadian produce (excluding gold) though proportionately very much higher than 
normal was $2,971,000,000 in that year. 


Wholesale Trade 


Results of the Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments for 1941 
show a total of 24,758 wholesale trading establishments or agencies with annual sales 
of $5,290,750,500 of which $4,278,341,500 represented the sale of goods on own account 
while the remaining $1,012,409,000 represented sales made on commission for others. 
Wholesale firms required the services of 94,627 male and 22,844 female employees to 
whom $189,449,100 was paid in salaries and wages. In addition there were 13,656 
proprietors actively engaged. , 

These figures summarize the activities of wholesale firms which differ widely 
not only in the commodities dealt in but also in the services or functions performed. 
There are duplications in the total sales figures, some types of wholesalers transacting 
business with other types. Included in the totals are 9,417 establishments classified 
as wholesalers proper and consisting chiefly of regular wholesale merchants engaged 
in servicing the retail trades. These had sales of $2,358,475,300. The remainder of 
the establishments consist of such types of business as agents and brokers, grain 
elevators and other assemblers of farm products, sales offices maintained by manufac- 
turers at locations apart from the plant and the bulk tank stations operated by the 
wholesale distributors of petroleum products. 


Retail Trade 


The final stage in the distribution of consumer goods is effected through a great 
number of retail stores ranging in size from small shops, with meagre daily takings, 
to large enterprises, whose annual sales are reckoned in millions of dollars. Final 
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results of the Census of Merchandising for 1941 show a total of 137,331 retail stores 
with $3,440,901,700 sales, an increase of 24-9 p.c. over the volume of business trans- 
acted in 1930, the only other year for which complete details are available. 


Retail trading provided employment for 297,047 full-time employees in 1941 of 
whom 188,658 were male and 108,389 were female and to whom $289,379,500 was paid 
in salaries and wages. There were also 95,561 part-time employees who received 
$25,058,000. In addition there were 131,823 proprietor workers engaged in their 
own stores. 


Sales on the instalment plan were reported at $310,620,400 or about 9 p.c. of the 
total volume of retail business. Customers’ accounts owing to retail merchants, 
representing accounts outstanding not only on instalment sales but also on open 
account and charge purchases, amounted to $240,269,200 at the end of 1941. 3 


Chain Stores.—There has been but little change in the proportion of the total 
retail trade transacted by retail chains in recent years. There were 532 chain-store 
companies operating in Canada in 1941 and these had 8,011 stores and $642,999,500 
sales or 18-7 p.c. of the total business of all stores including both chains and inde- 
pendents. In 1930 the corresponding ratio was 18°3 p.c. 


Current Trends.—The marked upward trend in dollar volume of retail purchas- 
ing which was evident in Canada during the first part of the War has slackened 
greatly during recent years, a result which may be attributed in part to the fixing of 
prices and in part to the curtailment of supplies. Retail sales were 14 p.c. higher in 
1942 than in 1941. The following year witnessed an increase of only 4 p.c. over 1943 
while sales for the first seven months of 1944 stood about 7 p.c. above the correspond- 
ing period of the preceding year. Stores specializing in durable consumer goods 
continued to register declining sales, figures for stores dealing primarily in electrical 
household appliances recording the largest decreases. 


Retail Services 


In addition to the more than 137,000 retail merchandise stores in operation in 
1941, there were 49,271 service establishments recorded in the results of the Census 
of Merchandising and Service Establishments and these had total receipts of 
$254,677,900 in the census year. These figures cover a wide range of establishments 
of various types, located generally in the retail marketing sections of urban areas and 
whose revenue represents receipts from services rendered rather than the sale of 
merchandise. Professional services, transportation services, and services related 
directly to the building trades, masonry, plumbing, etc., are not included. 


The provision of amusement and personal services of various kinds forms a large 
proportion of the total. Included in the personal services group are 14,529 barber 
shops, beauty parlours, or combined barber shops and beauty parlours with total 
receipts of $30,563,900. Included in the amusement group are 1,244 motion-picture 
theatres with box-office receipts (exclusive of taxes) amounting to $41,368,800. 
Figures for 1942 and 1943 reveal a further expansion in motion-picture theatre 
attendance and receipts. There were 205,826,197 paid admissions in 1943 while box- 
office receipts, exclusive of amusement taxes, amounted to $52,567,989. Dominion and 
provincial amusement taxes at motion-picture theatres amounted to an additional 


$13,381,361. 
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Loading Grain at Port Arthur, Ont., the Greatest Grain Shipping Centre in the World.— 
For seven months during the year, freighters on the Great Lakes waterways carry enormous 
quantities of grain, coal, oil and miscellaneous commodities destined for the markets of 
the world. 

Courtesy, National Film Board 


Co-operative Associations 


Co-operative business organizations in Canada occupy an important position in 
the marketing of agricultural products, purchasing of farm supplies, and in operating 
co-operative stores. For the year ended July 31, 1943, in comparison with 1942, the 
value of grain marketings increased from $87,000,000 to $134,000,000, live stock from 
$40,000,000 to $63,000,000, dairy products from $39,000,000 to $44,000,000, fruits and 
vegetables from $15,000,000 to $19,500,000, and poultry and eggs from $7,000,000 to 
$11,000,000. According to reports received in 1943, shareholders and members 
financially interested numbered 585,826 and total business exceeded $350,000,000. 
The members’ equity amounted to $62,850,226 consisting of paid-up share capital of 
$13,325,560, and reserves and surplus of $49,524,666. From 1942 to 1943 total working 
capital increased from $20,000,000 to $25,000,000. 

In Canada early expansion of co-operative activity took place most rapidly and 
to the greatest degree in the marketing of farm products. Presumably this field 
offered the farmer the greatest opportunity to effect savings and to provide needed 
services. However, in recent years with the establishment of co-operative whole- 
sales in nearly every province, the purchasing of farm supplies and household needs 
on a co-operative plan has shown a marked increase. 
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Out of the 1,675 co-operative associations reporting in 1943, a total of 518 
handled food products to the value of $12,000,000 and 229 associations handled over 
$2,000,000 worth of clothing and home furnishings for their members and patrons. 
These associations included the business of approximately 330 urban consumer 
societies. Petroleum products, handled by 500 associations, were valued at 
$10,000,000. 

In order to increase crop and live-stock production, farmers of 625 associations 
purchased $19,000,000 worth of feed, fertilizer and spray material on a co-operative 
basis. Di 

Credit unions are active in all provinces of Canada. At Dec. 31, 1943, there 
were 1,780 credit unions chartered in Canada with a membership of 374,069. More 
than $154,000,000 has been lent to the members of the various.credit unions in Canada 
during their period of operation. Loans in the year 1943 totalled about $17,000,000. 


A mutual fire insurance company was formed in Ontario in 1836 and several 
others, still functioning as farmers’ mutuals, were organized between 1850 and 1860. 
To-day there are about 400 such companies in Canada with net assets of over 
$12,000,000 and insurance at risk amounting to over $1,000,000,000. These have a 
long history of successful operation. 

Approximately 105,000, or 6 p.c., of the telephones in Canada are operated by 
rural co-operative companies in which there is a total investment of $22,000,000. 


Societies have been formed by fishermen on both coasts for the purpose of 
canning and marketing fish and buying gear on the co-operative plan. During 1942, 
67 fishermen’s co-operative societies in Nova Scotia, Quebec and British Columbia 
with a membership of 4,826 did business amounting to $2,628,380. 

Co-operative housing and co-operative hospitalization and medical service are 
other forms of newer co-operative ventures that are operating successfully. 


Combinations in Unlawful Restraint of Trade 


The Combines Investigation Act (R.S.C. 927, c. 26) provides for the investiga- 
tion and prevention of trade combinations, monopolies, trusts and mergers formed 
or operated against the public interest through agreements affecting the supply 
or price of any class of goods in unlawful restraint of trade. Such organizations 
are described by the law as combines. Participation in the formation or operation 
of a combine is an indictable offence. Methods of unlawfully lessening competition 
and controlling trade include arrangements among competitors or others to enhance 
prices, to fix common selling prices or resale prices, and to unduly limit production 
or facilities for manufacturing or distribution. Provisions with respect to similar 
offences are contained in the Criminal Code of Canada. 


Investigations of alleged combines are conducted under the direction of a Com- 
bines Investigation Commissioner reporting to the Minister of Labour. The Act 
provides for the publication of reports of such investigations and for prosecution 
when a combine is found to exist. During the War, direct price and supply controls 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, the Department of Munitions and Supply 
and other Government war-time agencies have operated in fields of industry and 
trade to which the Combines Investigation Act is applicable. As such controls 
are removed, competition will be required to resume its automatic functions. The 
Combines Investigation Act designed to prevent undue restrictions on trade will 
assist in the development of a vigorous system of private enterprise in the post- 
war period. 
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Railway Tank 
Cars at a Gaso- 
line Storage 
Yiard: 


Courtesy, National 
Film Board 


Wholesale Prices 


It is of more than passing interest that after five years of war, Canadian whole- 
sale price levels are still approximately upon a par with 1926 averages. Prices 
in 1926 provided a representative reference level for the period following post- 
war deflation in 1920 and 1922. This level was approximately 50 p.c. higher than 
in 1914, and 56 p.c. lower than the 1920 inflationary peak. 


The general wholesale price index did not return to a parity with 1926 until 
July, 1943. From that time until August, 1944, there was an increase of approxi- 
mately 2 p.c., with prices after the first quarter of 1944 showing a slightly weaker 
tendency. The August, 1944, index of 102-3 recorded a war-time increase of approxi- 
mately 42 p.c., and about 30 p.c. of this rise had occurred before December, 1941. 
The August, 1944, index number of Canadian farm product wholesale prices was 
101-2, almost exactly on a par with the general wholesale index. The general 
wholesale index and the farm product series had moved on roughly the same level 
since October, 1943. Prior to that time this relationship had not existed since 1930, 
with the exception of a brief interval during 1937. 


Price history during the First and Second World Wars presents several note- 
worthy parallels and contrasts. Both wars interrupted a decline in price levels, 
and both times in the initial stages war-time stimulus to commodity markets was 
offset by military reverses. In both wars, prices commenced to advance sharply 
in the latter part of the second year. However, in place of the rapid increases of 
1916 and 1917, there were in 1942 and 1943 only moderate gains. Organization 
for the control of prices was established by most of the major belligerents in the 
early stages of the conflict. In Canada, key commodities were placed under control 
as early as September, 1939, and regulations establishing maximum prices for com- 
modities in wholesale and retail levels became effective in December, 1941. 
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Index Numbers of General Wholesale Prices and Wholesale Prices of Canadian 
Farm Products, August, 1939, and January, 1943, to December, 1944 


(1926=100) 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
oi— of— 
Year and Month Year and Month 
General Canadian General Canadian 
Wholesale Farm Wholesale Farm 
Prices Products Prices Products 
1939 1944 

ESUWQUG Gara Seka ity ots Woe 58-4 JEROUDIEN pore cee ne aiy uaiene 102-5 104-0 
eb riraiayereec cee 102-7 104-3 
1943 INEanchinesmalsgackert es tae 103-0 104-5 
A) AMMA Tare fe sacked Catone 97-1 87-7 INSETS io Seay ae ee 102-9 104-0 
EDEMA TV e een ete 97-5 88-6 His WaRTANotin Beg eee, A 102-5 101-8 
WEA Clie Seek aie eee 98-6 91-3 HOG Ye ley oot e Ac eee 102-5 102-0 
G0) 8 eae hates. Beez ea ee 99-0 92-3 A fle Adare Rican Nae te 102-5 102-0 
May.. 99-3 92-8 ATUCUS tee cet ante eae LO2 3 (OZ 
June.. 99-6 94-4 Septem berenc es u.03 LOQES 101.0 
dhru lives Sco heir gp een ca we 100-1 96-4 Octoberst yee. 102.4 103.0 
PICS Cane ate ees 100-4 97-4 November a. eee 102.4 103.1 
September..... 2.1... 101-1 97-9 December, 2 aoc + 102.5 103.3 

Ocvober yaa ee 101-9 103-6 

Novembetanaoscase > 102-4 104-2 

Decenibet =. saan 102-5 104-6 


Retail Prices, Rents and Services 


The Third Year of the Price Ceiling —Since the introduction of the general 
price ceiling in December, 1941, the cost-of-living index has shown only moderate 
increases. It rose from 114-6 on Oct. 1, 1941, to 117-7 on Oct. 1, 1944 (August 
1939=100). 

Under the price ceiling the prices of most goods and the more important services, 
as well as rents, were frozen at levels prevailing in the “basic period’, Sept. 15 to 
Oct. 11, 1941. A few types of commodities were exempted from the ceiling, but 
where their prices tended to rise unduly and the goods were important, maximum 
prices were later established (e.g., the more important fresh fruits and vegetables). 
Price control is under the jurisdiction of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
which is also the responsible war-time agency in the sphere of civilian supply 
(see p. 27). 

The “‘basic-period principle’ which governs the administration of price control 
involves not only the stabilization of prices but also the maintenance, so far as 
possible, of the same price-quality relationships and the same price ranges as in 
the basic period, as well as the maintenance of a normal proportion of supplies of 
low-price lines. It involves, too, the distribution of scarce goods to the various regions 
and dealers in the same proportion as previously. Since price control greatly 
restricts the “free market” which normally regulates production and distribution, 
it is necessarily linked with controls over supply and distribution, such as rationing, 
the allocation of raw materials and, where necessary, the direction of production 
and the simplification of products. Similarly, rent control has involved the protection 
of tenants against arbitrary eviction. ; 

War-time increases in costs have been a serious threat to the price ceiling, 
in addition to the general pressure of expanding buying power. To a substantial 
degree, the “squeeze” of higher costs has been absorbed by producers, importers 
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and distributors. In some businesses the impact of increased costs has been offset 
by the higher volume of output or sales, and in many fields cost-reducing measures, 
frequently introduced by the Prices Board, have helped to reduce the squeeze. Where 
such methods proved insufficient, and where a continued supply of the commodity 
concerned was necessary, subsidies have been paid (sometimes directly and some- 
times through bulk purchasing or remission of duties by the Government) ; in some 
instances (e.g., certain foods, lumber), ceiling prices have been raised. 

In fixing maximum prices for goods not sold during the basic period (e.g., 
goods made of substitute materials, or goods that had been off the market in the 
basic period and later reappeared), the procedure is to determine the price at which 
these goods would have been sold in the basic period, taking into account their useful- 
ness, serviceability, durability and intrinsic worth, rather than their cost of pro- 
duction. Where a price so determined does not cover current costs of production, 
the problem is dealt with in the same way as any other arising out of higher costs. 

The major problems of price control that arose during the first two years of the 
general ceiling were discussed in “Canada 1944”. This review deals with some of 
the problems encountered during the third year. 

In the interests of greater clarity and better enforcement, specific maximum 
prices have been set for some goods, particularly products of primary industries, 
to replace individual ceilings based on each seller’s “basic period” prices. Such 
specific maximum prices have usually been set at the wholesale level, with allowance 
for regional differences and with regulated retail markups or, in some instances, 
specific retail prices. During the year such standard maximum prices were set for a 
number of important goods, including standard retail prices for beef, veal, lamb and 
mutton, and lumber and fuelwood. 

Increasing costs of lumbering operations necessitated a number of price adjust- 
ments which made it difficult for many producers of woodenware to maintain ceiling 
prices on their products. In the autumn of 1943 the Timber Administrator announced 
that no further increases in the price of lumber would be permitted. To reinforce 
stability of prices, specific wholesale and retail prices were set for the various regions, 
replacing the system of individual price ceilings. Those manufacturers of essential 
woodenware who were in need of financial relief were given assistance by means 
of subsidies arranged for whole industries (e.g., “hard” furniture, and fruit and 
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vegetable containers), by bulk purchases (e.g., basket bottoms) or by special subsidy 
arrangements with individual firms covering slack and tight cooperage, baskets, 
thread spools, handles for tools, and certain other wood products. 

Maintenance of the price-quality relationship became an important problem 
in the apparel field, with the development of shortages of certain types of yarns and 
fabrics and of rubber for footwear, and the resulting need to use substitute materials. 
Manufacturers were, therefore, asked to submit samples and specifications of their 
products to the Administrator concerned. To facilitate the investigation of com- 
plaints they were required to mark their name or trade mark, as well as the style 
number and size, on each garment, and to attach a price tag. Similar regulations 
were made for footwear. The Standards Division of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board has a staff of competent inspectors who undertake test checks and surveys to 
detect instances of quality degradation and follow back the merchandise from the 
retailer to the manufacturer, so that offenders can be prosecuted. 

The production of durable consumer goods such as automobiles, washing 
machines, stoves, etc., has been suspended in many cases and greatly reduced in 
others. With the wearing out of articles in use and the depletion of dealers’ stocks, 
the used goods market assumed increasing importance, and special measures had to 
be taken to keep the prices of used goods under control. Owing to the great variations 
in the type and condition of second-hand goods, a seller’s “basic period” prices are 
difficult to determine. For some used goods (e.g., automobiles, bicycles, vacuum 
cleaners, stoves), dealers’ selling prices were, therefore, fixed as a percentage, depend- 
ing on age, of the price of similar new goods. While the sale of personal and house- 
hold effects was originally exempt from the price ceiling, such sales of the above- 
mentioned durable goods were brought under control to prevent the use of this 
exemption as a means of evading price control. 

Fresh fruits and vegetables were originally exempted from price-ceiling regula- 
tions owing to the administrative difficulties involved in fixing and maintaining 
appropriate ceiling prices on products that are seasonal, perishable, variable as to 
supply, quality and size, and sold by a great many small-scale producers. Sharp 
price increases occurred in the summer of 1943, resulting from increased demand 
and a short domestic crop. In order to keep down the cost of living, price control 
was imposed on most of the important fresh fruits and vegetables in the course of 
the subsequent year. 

With the defeat of Germany in sight, manufacturers and government agencies 
have given increasing attention to the question of expanding civilian production. With 
this in mind, the Wartime Prices and Trade Board has been carefully reviewing 
its restrictive orders with a view to removing them just as soon as war conditions 
permit. A good many orders prohibiting and restricting the manufacture of civilian 
goods (particularly those using metal) have already been removed so that manu- 
facturers could plan new lines of production even though shortages of, and controls 
over, raw materials and labour supply might for the time being preclude any con- 
siderable increase in such production. In addition, the Board’s regulations con- 
cerning new business entries were relaxed considerably in the summer of 1944 and 
since then permits have been granted more freely. 

Now that the reconversion of industry has begun, the pricing of goods not sold 
during the basic period has become a major problem of price control. In the sphere 
of imports the same problem has been much accentuated since the Government 
decided to revoke Schedule I of the War Exchange Conservation Act, which had 
prohibited the import of a long list of articles from non-sterling areas. 
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In accordance with Government policy with respect to price control in the 
transition period, maximum prices for all “new goods” will continue to be fixed 
in strict accordance with the basic-period principle. At the time of writing (October, 
1944) the inflationary pressures remain great and while curtailment of war contracts 
will in time work strongly in the opposite direction, the early stages of the transition 
period are likely to be complicated by some continued shortages and bottlenecks 
in reconversion, by large “pent-up” consumer demand and by war-inflated costs, all 
of which factors will work to raise prices. Following the War of 1914-18, for 
example, prices rose abruptly in date 1919 and the early part of 1920 and then 
declined even more abruptly for more than a year. In continuing to adhere to the 
ceiling policy, therefore, the objective is to prevent inflation and thus to lessen the 
risk of deflation. By keeping prices down, the opportunities for developing and 
expanding domestic and external markets should be increased; in this way the 
objective of a large volume of production and a high level of employment will be 
furthered. 

In some instances, of course, manufacturers of new products have been unable 
to operate under basic-period ceilings owing to war-time increases in costs which 
they could absorb only while producing on government account and at full capacity. 
In a number of cases, some departure from the basic-period rule has been authorized 
as had, indeed, been done in previous years. Such adjustments, however, have 
been treated as exceptions and every attempt has been made to have cost increases 
absorbed by manufacturers and dealers. In many instances costs have been regarded 
as being only temporarily inflated and are expected to fall as a result of reduced 
labour turnover and overtime, increased labour efficiency, technical improvements, 
lower shipping rates, better and cheaper materials and increased volume of civilian 
production. 
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Cost of Living 


Movements in the official cost-of-living index in 1944 were the smallest for any 
of the five war years. From January to August, 1944, the index varied between 
119-2 and 118-9, a level only fractionally higher than the 1943 average of 118-4. 
Food prices continued to show moderate net advances, but these were partially 
offset by substantial declines in domestic electricity rates in many of the larger 
urban centres. Price increases in budget group indexes from August, 1939, to 
August, 1944, were as follows: food 32:4 p.c., rent 7-8 p.c. fuel and light 9°8 
p.c., clothing 21-4 p.c., home furnishings and services 17:4 p.c., and miscellaneous 
items 7-6 p.c. The over-all increase in the total cost-of-living index was 18-0 p.c. 
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COST OF LIVING INCREASES IN TWO WARS 
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This offers a considerable contrast to changes during and after the First 
World War. Five years after its start, the cost-of-living index for Canada had 
risen by more than 60 p.c. 


Index Numbers of Living Costs in Canada, 1936-43, and by Months, 1944 
(Av. 1935-39 = 100) 


Fuel Home 
Year and Month Food Rent and Clothing] Furnish- | Sundries} Total 
Light ings 
TOS Oitere say sueter el suet Nore slur teres heats 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
ADS ere eects eae eucruel cate cee oksrsls 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 101-2 
19'S Sie eon, tee eet Pent het cone hatke cece re 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-2 
OS Os Sine eer ken hee ee 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-5 
MOA Olercrees seer sucustonencn rey statenest cc.oanre 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 105-6 
NO 4G cue beifal ny cia soneashamton teheve ce henstareehe 116-1 109-4 110-3 116-1 113-8 105-1 111-7 
O42 egw ors Set Pee ete es ae Tor 127-2 111-3 112:8 120-0 117-9 107-1 117-0 
OA Bis i, oletes ninie sine ater he ometebone 130-7 111-5 112-9 120-5 118-0 108-0 118-4 
1944 
SPANUAL Vive Nae ouch avere etocencc 131-5 111-9 112-7 lon 118°4 108-9 119-0 
HMeDruahverce see ere 130-9 111-9 113-0 121-3 118-4 109-1 118-9 
IMiat chest ptt tae eae 131-1 111-9 113-0 121-3 118-4 109-0 119-0 
NDEI Stats ava to ona. ee RS 131-5 111-9 113-0 121-4 118-4 109-0 119-1 
MV ANVe ohare on coanc, See tue: who 7/ 111-9 11D 5 121-5 118-5 109-0 119-2 
ol [UG OV eeersora G-cnoateaet ee erat ost ala 131-1 111-9 112°5 121-5 118-4 109-0 119-0 
RULE osr ee Oo oie eee Paes 132-0 111-9 108-9 121-5 118-3 109-0 119-0 
PANIGUS Gera Petcie ten. tow s.tocieheneus 131-5 111-9 108-7 121-5 118-5 109-0 118-9 
Septembersecacntsccee ae 131-2 111-9 108-7 121-5 118-4 109-0 118-8 
October tics eckson eee 130-8 112-0 108-7 121-6 118-4 108-9 118-6 
INOvelm berruscc occke se te 131-6 112-0 108+1 121-6 118-4 108-9 118-9 
Decemibersecn aasctcn acces 130-3 112-0 108-1 121-6 118-4 108-9 118-5 
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CHAPTER XV 


Public Finance 


The enormous outlays of government funds made necessary by the War, and 
the adoption of a “pay-as-you-go” policy so far as possible, have made a heavy 
drain on the resources of the ordinary tax-paying citizen. Provincial and municipal 
requirements have been curtailed as much as possible in order to free money to 
enable the Government to finance the war effort. 


Dominion Finance 


Among the powers conferred on the Dominion Government by the British North 
America Act were: the right to deal with the public debt and property; the right 
to raise money by any system of taxation (the provinces were limited to direct 

taxation) ; and the borrowing of money on the credit of the Dominion. The Depart- 
ment of Finance, established in 1869, exercises supervision, control and direction 
over all matters relating to the financial affairs, public accounts, etc., of the Dominion. 


Dominion Finances, 1868-1944 


Total dee Total Capit deme Debt 
ota : ota apita a e 
Fiscal Year Revenue eke! Expenditure Expendi- End of Per 
turel Year Capita! 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
ESOS ups taisieteanter stots 13,687,928 3-90 14,071,689 -4-01 Serf fotfiged vax) 21-58 
US fil Ae Naeate 2 £9°.375.037 2°25 19,293,478 S23 77,706,518 21-06 
US Sib pecs ncidves.s et 29,635,298 6-85 33,796,643 7:82 155,395,780 35-93 
USO ena ne ne SSO ORO 7-98 40,793,208 8-44 237,809,031 49-21 
REAR Res oe ene city Sayan SD OO nooo 9-78 57,982 , 866 10-80 268 ,480 ,004 49 -99 
VOW a eee 117,884,328 16-36 122,861,250 17-05 340,042 ,052 47-18 
5 AS a bee PH a arn 436,292,184 49-65 528,302,513 2 60-12 |2,340,878,984 266-37 
LOST sergeants ver erees S520; 455 34-48 441,568,413 2 42-56 |2,261,611,937 217-97 
LOS 3, kes a cipeeeieto 311,735,286 29-32 532,369 ,9402 50:07 |2,596,480, 826 244-19 
LOS GMa eee 372,595 ,996 34-03 532,585,555 2 48-64 |3,006,100,517 274-53 
LOS UM te Sauce eters ome 454,153,747 41-12 532,005 , 432 2 48-17 |3,083,952,202 279-22 
LOS SRE areas 516,692,749 46-33 534,408,117 2 47-92 |3,101,667,570 278-13 
LO SOS Pee wide meron SO2 171 S54 44-57 553,063 ,098 2 49-09 13,152 ,559,314 279-80 
1OAQIRSe iat cosine 562,093 ,459 49-39 680,793,792 2 59-82 |3,271,259,647 | - 287-43 
POA Te ke eae ye S12 1697645 75-79 11,249,601 ,4462 108-59 |3,648,691,449 317-08 
1:4 De ee cred toe 1,488 , 536,343 127-73 |1,885,066,055 2 161759) 4-045-221-162 347-11 
TOA Ste ee eaves 2,249 ,496,177 190-44 |4,387,124,1182 371-41 |6,182,849,101 523-44 
Os Ran og OS ws OVS DAORS 419.322 Cl sod 2 462-58 |8,740,084, 893 659-57 


1 Per capita figures for census years are based on census populations and for intervening years on 
official estimates. 2 Includes advances to railways and transfers from active to non-active assets. 


Financing the Present War 


The War Budgets.—The first War Budget was passed by Parliament imme- 
diately after the outbreak of war in September, 1939, and since then there have 
been five more, each bringing increases and adjustments in the tax system to meet 
war-time needs. The details of the first five of these budgets are discussed in earlier 
editions of this Handbook. The details of the sixth, presented by the Minister of 
Finance in June, 1944, are discussed below. 


Sixth War Budget, 1944.—The taxation changes proposed in the Budget of 
June 26, 1944, were largely of an incentive character. In the field of individual 
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income taxes the major change was the removal of the savings tax, the deduction 
of which at the source was alleged to be discouraging overtime work. The changes 
in corporation taxes were designed to assist industry in making the transition to 
peace-time conditions. While representing no general relaxation of the severe burden 
of war-time taxes, they should enable business to go ahead with confidence in making 
the capital investments necessary in converting to peace-time production. 

A provision allowing for a one-year carry back and a three-year carry forward 
of business losses, including losses incurred in farming, was probably the most 
important measure having a permanent value. This allowance was much more 
generous than that previously on the statutes which provided for a one-year carry 
forward only, except in the case of farming, where the period was two years. Under 
United States legislation losses may be carried two years either forward or back 
from the taxation year, while in the United Kingdom they may be carried forward 
six years. The Canadian Provision is biased toward the future, in keeping with 
the forward looking character of most business ventures, but at the same time 
makes it possible for business to charge losses which it may encounter in the first 
post-war year against profits of the last year of the War. 

A second part of this program provides for depreciation at double the normal 
rates in respect of capital expenditure, whether on new or used assets, made after 
a date to be set by the Government, provided such expenditure represents a new 
investment by the taxpayer. This measure is of particular significance, in that it 
represents an attempt to find a way out of the dilemma of having to repeal the 
excess profits tax too early by the standards of general and fiscal economic require- 
ments, or leaving it so late that reconversion or other new investment would be 
delayed. 

A third measure was designed to meet the arguments of the business world 
that war-time taxes were depriving businesses of funds which should be spent on 
maintenance and repairs but which could not be so spent because of labour and 
material shortages and other restrictions. The Minister of Finance stated in his 
Budget speech that attempts had been made to find an equitable formula which 
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would permit the establishment of reserves for deferred maintenance, but that these 
attempts had been fruitless in view of the difficulty of finding a single formula 
that would fit all industries. He recommended, therefore, and Parliament so enacted, 
that expenditures on maintenance and repairs, in a period following a date to be 
set by the Government, may be charged back to the extent of one-half against the 
income of previous years but not earlier than 1943. This will enable businesses to 
obtain the maximum tax advantage from whatever reasonable volume of repair and 
maintenance expenditures they wish to make after the War when materials and 


labour are again plentiful. 

Under another amendment expenditures on scientific research and experimenta- 
tion, defined broadly as “any activity in the field of natural or applied science for 
the extension of knowledge”, will receive more generous recognition by the taxing 
authorities than hitherto. Previously such expenditures were not allowed as a 
deduction if they did not relate directly to the taxpayer’s business or were in the 
nature of capital expenditures. Under the new provision all such expenditures ofa 
current nature will be allowed over a three-year period. 

Under amendments to the Excess Profits Tax Act, authority was given to repay 
the refundable portion of the tax in case of bankruptcy, liquidation, etc., and also 
to approve assignment of it by way of security where the Governor in Council is 
satisfied that the proceeds are to be used by the taxpayer in making expenditures 
that will contribute to the post-war conversion of the taxpayer’s business and will 
provide substantial employment. Another amendment provided for the adjustment 
upward of a taxpayer’s standard profit to the extent of 5 p.c. of the increase in 
capital employed between the commencement of the 1939 taxation period and the 
commencement of the 1944 taxation period, and a further provision granted the 
minimum 40 p.c. rate for the first year of any new business commencing after 
June 26, 1944. 

In addition to the removal of the savings requirement from the personal income 
tax, there were many other changes of significance. The definition of dependants 
was broadened to include in-laws of the taxpayer and illegitimate children; the 
medical expenses provision was made more generous, a helplessness allowance 
of $480 a year was granted to blind persons; certain changes were made affecting 
the conditions for obtaining marital status; alimony payments were made eligible 
as a deduction from income; pay and allowances of members of the women’s armed 
services divisions were made exempt up to $1,600 rather than $1,200; and several 
other amendments were also enacted. 

Apart from the income taxes, other changes included the repeal of restrictions 
on importations from hard currency countries under the War Exchange Conserva- 
tion Act and the removal of customs duties on imported agricultural implements. 
No significant changes were made in any of the other tax sources. Minor amend- 
ments were made to the Succession Duties Act, the Special War Revenue Act, 
and the Customs Tariff, which were largely of a technical character. 


Revenues and Expenditures 

In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1944, both revenues and expenditures again 
far exceeded any year in the history of the Dominion. Net revenues increased by 
$515,986,000 to $2,765,482,000, an increase to which all important tax sources con- 
tributed. Of total disbursements of $5,322,718,000, expenditures on the War ac- 
counted for $4,587,023,000 or approximately 86 p.c. This amount included 
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$912,603,000 representing Canada’s contribution to the war effort of the United 
Nations as a whole through United Nations Mutual Aid. Ordinary expenditures, 
covering the normal operating costs of the Government, increased by $69,130,000 
mainly owing to increased debt charges arising out of the War. Special expendi- 
tures, mainly for agricultural relief purposes, increased by $6,208,000, while expendi- 
tures on Government-owned enterprises remained unchanged. The over-all deficit 
for the year amounted to $2,557,236,000 compared with $2,137,628,000 in the previous 


fiscal year. 


Summary of Total Revenues and Expenditures, Fiscal Years 1940-44 


1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
$7000 $'000 $’000 $’000 $’000 


Item 


Revenues 


104,301 | 130,757 | 142,302 | 118,963 | 167,882 
61.032 | 88.608 | 110.091 | 138.721 | 142/124 
134/449 | 2207471 | 4031606 
ai pee a eee ope ; 910,189 | 1,151,757 
~]|. 231905 | 135,168 | 454.581 | 468.718 
137,446 | 179/701 | 236,183 | 232'020 | 304915 
-| 61,932 | 100/874 | ‘94'553| 118°9012 
30,457 | 37,404] 125/062 | 186°784 | 2377503 


Customsalinport utlesne.s5. 64 seo es 
ESXCISESIDILEI CGH. erent tie Setter ae. leon snc 
PA COME wax pees ny tee fe ary aan, eee 
Nationals etence deaxty4 54) hore as eae 
EECeGSPerOlts max crse soul one ete ae 
SEES 4 Be aks Sor cen Aiea ee 
Walia XChange ea axeacnc. «0. cute ueecices epee 
Other taxes. o....... eis cou) on Cec ere 


467,685 770,540 |1,360,913 |2,136,720 | 2,591,811 
Ue Bil 89,215 102,911 LG, O7 9D |e 3283 


Totals, Revenues from Taxation.... 
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541,616 859,755 {1,463,824 |2,252,799 | 2,725,094 

20,477 12,415 24,712 66,697 195 , 388 
562,093 872,170 {1,488,536 |2,319,496 | 2,920,482 
a 70,000 155,000 


— {2,249,496 | 2,765,482 


Totals, Ordinary Revenues......... 


Special receipts and other credits. 


Totals, Revenues............ 


Wess Retndablemaxes. meer. 


INGGEREGV.ETIUESS cccarcusucts on eieole amine 


Expenditures 


Ordinanyzexpendituress.aanss on price oO Se 525 390,629 444,778 Soleo 51 630,381 


Capitaliexpendittres:....5 540.8 odor oe 7,030 3,358 3,430 3,276 D SVP 
War expenditures (special).............. 118,291 752,045 |1,339,674 |3,724,249 | 4,587,023 
Other special expenditures!............. 89,113 42,869 63,976 31,288 37,496 
Government-owned enterprises?......... 42,079 18,182 1,214 1,248 1,307 

25,958 42,518 31,994 65,812 63,889 


@themeharges sears ets aa fe ee eed 


680,794 |1,249,601 1,885,066 475387, 124 | 5,322,718 
118,701 377,431 396,530 {2,137,628 | 2,557,236 


Totals, Expenditures........ 


DeniCitare rr) ees. casks eR oe 


1 Includes $27,000,000, $10,500,000 and $12,600,000 reserve against estimated loss on wheat 
guarantees for 1939-40, 1940-41, and 1941-42, respectively. 


2 Includes net income deficit of the Canadian National Railways incurred in the calendar years 
1939 and 1940 of $40,096,000 and $16,965,000, respectively, taken into the accounts of the Dominion 
in the fiscal year after the close of the calendar year. 


War Loans 

The First and Second War Loans and the 1941 Victory and Second Victory 
Loans were sold by the Government to the Canadian public to provide a part of 
the funds required for various purposes that were not covered by revenue. The First 
War Loan, dated Feb. 1, 1940, was sold in an amount of $250,000,000 ($200,000,000 
for cash) ; the Second War Loan, dated Oct. 1, 1940, was sold in an amount of 
$324,945,700 ($300,000,000 for cash) ; the 1941 Victory Loan, dated June 15, 1941, 
was sold in a total amount, for the two maturities, $836,820,250 ($730,376,250 for 
cash). The Second Victory Loan dated Mar. 1, 1942, was sold in a total amount, 
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for the three maturities, of $996,706,900 ($843,127,900 for cash) from 1,681,267 
subscriptions. The Third Victory Loan, dated Nov. 1, was sold in a total amount for 
two maturities, of $991,389,050 (all cash) from 2,041,610 subscriptions. 

The Fourth Victory Loan, dated May 1, 1943, was sold in a total amount, for 
two maturities, of $1,291,000,000 (all cash) from 2,431,949 subscriptions. The Fifth 
Victory Loan, dated Nov. 1, 1943, was sold in a total amount, for two maturities, of 
$1,571,311,550 ($1,383,275,250 for cash) from 3,033,051 subscriptions. The Sixth 
Victory Loan, dated May 1, 1944, was sold in a total amount, for two maturities, of 
$1,405,013,350 (all cash) from 3,077,123 subscriptions. The Seventh Victory Loan, 
dated Nov. 1, 1944, was sold in a total amount, for two maturities of $1,500,079,600 
(preliminary figure) from 3,179,700 subscriptions. These last figures do not include 
20,115 conversion subscriptions of $144,719,700. 


War Savings Certificates—To provide a form of savings for those not able to 
purchase the bonds of larger denominations of Victory and War Loans and to 
provide a means of regular savings, the Government instituted the sale of War 
Savings Certificates and Stamps in May, 1940. The Stamps are sold in the denomina- 
tion of 25 cents and may be accumulated for the purchase of War Savings Certifi- 
cates. The Certificates-.are issued at a cost to the purchaser of $4, $8, $20, $40 and 
$80, and if held to maturity, seven and one-half years after issue date, are redeemable 
at $5, $10, $25, $50 and $100, respectively, and for lesser amounts if redeemed prior 
~ to maturity. The yield to the investor, if held to maturity, is 3 p.c., compounded semi- 
annually. From May 27, 1940, to Sept. 30, 1944, 41,741,794 applications were received 
for Certificates having a purchase value of $297,050,872. 

In June, 1940, arrangements were made to issue Nion-Interest Bearing Certifi- 
cates in the denomination of one dollar or over, maturing June 15, 1945, but subject 
to redemption at the option of the holder at any time after six months from the 
date of issue. In February, 1944, the maturity date of new Certificates is June 15, 1947. 


Analysis of Income Tax Collections 


The income tax was introduced during the War of 1914-18, as part of what 
is still known as war-tax revenue. It is a war tax in name only, for even before the 
outbreak of the present war it had become a permanent and important part of the 
taxation structure, and the chief means of raising ordinary revenue. It is now, of 
course, playing a still more important role in the raising of revenue. In many 
respects, it is an ideal form of direct taxation; the incidence is admittedly fair and 
just and the machinery for the collection of this tax was ready to hand. 

The pressure of war financing naturally forced the Government to lower the 
exemption limits and this broadening of the field, as well as the switch over to a 
“pay-as-you-go” basis, has made it impossible to compile statistics relating to income 
groups and occupational classes on a comparable basis. At the present time, work 
is under way on the compilation of detailed statistics regarding the incomes assessed 
for the taxation year 1941. These will be the beginning of a new series of income 
tax compilations and will relate the collection more closely to the year in which the 
income is actually earned. 

The decision to make the change is occasioned by the growing interest in income 
tax statistics from an economic and social standpoint. Formerly the statistics were 
in the nature of an administrative report covering the annual work accomplished 
by the Taxation Division of the Department of National Revenue during a fiscal year. 
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Now, it is believed that the statistics are of sufficient importance to be presented 
in the nature of a national report covering the income earned by, and the taxes 
levied on, all taxpayers in respect of a specific calendar or taxation year. 

Statistics on the new basis are not yet available but, as an indication of the 
manner in which the income tax is broadening out, the table given below show- 
ing the number of assessable returns filed is .of interest. This table covers the 
taxation year, i.e., the year in which the income was earned, while the second table 
shows the amounts collected in the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1936-44. 


Record of Assessable Returns Filed by Taxation Years!, 1936-42 , 


a 


; Individual | Corporation Totals 
Taxation Year Returns Returns Returns 
Filed Filed Filed 
No. No. No. 
NOS Greer Reset eerie Meenas eedcmatne me Cea im eunaeces ORS ates DDE VAD 11,343 VRS ASS 
OG PTR hh ek, foie Ws Ay we NAVAS cymes pee, aaa 240 ,956 12,539 253,495 
KOS Surat ery srekee, BAe Wane es ce seh Net eae RN ok neil Eee DES) Level 11,761 256,895 
OS OF een) 3c leh saseerin mut Alay Reus sel ee erat echoes 257,186 12,619 269 , 805 
HOA O Renee neta (erie er oe be eran pte cathy itera ofr ted a Na a ts 684, 359 14,806 699,165 
TEL ars Choc tn a URE Pas RIO Ns ge ea ce Ree OR cea 980,454 16,218 996,672 
Ca, 0 a hn ee ee OE EAE PCN CHL FR RN AY 1,748,562 16,670 LEO 232 


1 Calendar year in which income earned in the case of individuals and for corporations the 
2 Preliminary figures. 


business year ending within the calendar year. 


Checking Tags on a Ship- 
ment of 5,000 Bren 
Guns Made in Canada 
for our Chinese Allies. 
—The Chinese Bren 
takes a different type 
of ammunition to that 
used on the Western 
Front. 


Courtesy, National 
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Collections under the Income War Tax Act, Fiscal Years 1936-44 


General Income Tax Tax on Tax on 
Fiscal —| Dividends Rents Gift 
Year Individ- Corpora- and and Tax Total 
uals tions Interest Royalties 
Sect. 9-1 Sect. 9-2 Sect. 9B Sect. 27 Sect. 88 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1936. 32,788,746 42,518,971 7,207,601 - 194,485 82,709 , 803 
WOO 354 O95 002 58,012,843 8,910,014 - 84,083 102,365,242 
LOS Se wen 40,070,942 69,768,605 10,152,088 - 373,897 120,365,532 
LOS OR eke 46,591,449 85,185,887 9,903 ,046 - SHS), 7/510) 142,026,138 
194 OR ee ee 45,008,858 77,920,002 1A OS 2 = 398,074 134,448 , 566 
1941. .|103, 308,249 1 1315 56557 LOM) S122 7382259 SO O57) 226,847 248,143,022 
1940 ees eh 295,874,285 ! 185,835,699 | 26,642,106 1,626,669 264,258 510, 243,017 
NO 438 Salta 5038), DUS Oo) 347,969,723 | 26,710,946 1,369,851 223,093 910,188,672 
TOA A age eee 811,888,495 2) 311,378,714 | 25,670,804 127238931, 5407 OSS mel to tio Oo 


1 Includes National Defence Tax amounting to $27,672,018 in 1941 and to $106,636,747 in 1942. 
2 Includes $2,317,733 collected from 1942 ‘‘Deferred Tax’’. 


Provincial Finance 


The financial position of the provinces has shown continuous improvement 
during the war years. Between 1939 and 1942 (fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31, 
1939 and 1942) ordinary revenues, exclusive of shared cost contributions of other 
governments, increased by more than $75,000,000 while ordinary expenditures, 
exclusive of amounts paid by other governments, remained almost constant. 
Approximate major revenue increases were as follows: excess of Dominion sub- 
sidies for vacation of income and corporation tax fields over 1939 yield of these 
taxes, $30,000,000; liquor control, $26,500,000; Quebec sales tax, $13,000,000; public 
domain, $10,000,000. Succession duties decreased approximately $6,000,000. 
Increased expenditure mainly for education, highways, public welfare and general 
administrative overhead, was roughly offset by a decline of almost $30,000,000 in 
the net provincial relief burden. 

In the provincial fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31, 1941 and 1942, 82-8 p.c. and 
84:7 p.c., respectively, of the gross ordinary revenues were accounted for by the 
eight revenue sources listed on p. 201. The 1942 figures in parentheses are subject to 
revision. Dominion of Canada subsidies and subventions, $75,658,000 ($137,365,000), 
18-7 ip.c. (33-6 p.c.) ; gasoline taxes, $59,878,000 ($47,669,000) , 14-8 p.c. (11-7 p.c.) ; 
liquor control, $46,348,000 ($59,988,000), 11-4 p.c. (14-7 p.c.) ; corporation taxes, 
$45,156,000 ($1,029,000), 11-2 p.c. (0°3 p.c.) ; public domain, $33,635,000 ($34,819,- 
000), 8:3 p.c. (8-5 p.c.) ; motor-vehicle licences, $31,639,000 ($26,467,000), 7-8 p.c. 
(6:4 p.c.) ; succession duties, $27,362,000 ($21,944,000), 6-8 p.c. (5-4 p.c.); retail 
sales taxes, $15,806,000 ($16,704,000), 3-9 p.c. (4-1 p.c.). 

The most significant change in the provincial revenue structure during the war 
years has been the stabilization of a greatly increased proportion of provincial 
revenues by the provisions of the Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreement Act, 
1942. By this Act each province agreed to vacate the personal income and corpora- 
tion tax fields for the duration of the War and a certain readjustment period there- 
after in return for a Dominion subsidy equal to either (a) the province’s revenue 
from these sources during the fiscal year ended nearest Dec. 31, 1940, or (b) the 
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province’s net debt service cost for the same period. A further provision of the Act 
guaranteed provincial gasoline tax revenues. at the 1940 level. The effect of these 
provisions is well illustrated by the figures on p. 200. 


Aggregate Provincial Revenues and Expenditures, 1921-41 


Note.—Figures for 1940 and 1941 are not strictly comparable with preceding years. Years fal- 
lowing 1939 include provincial fiscal years ended nearest to Dec. 31 instead of the fiscal years ended 
in the year specified. 


: Gross Gross : Gross Gross 
eee Ordinary Ordinary et ok and Ordinary Ordinary 
Revenues Expenditures OvEMCE Revenues |Expenditures 
$ $ $ $ 
O27 ieee i025 030,458 1027550975015 1941— 
UO 26 eerie sans 146,450,904 144,183,178 i Eelsland seer rennet 2,146,000 2,134,000 
192 OME titeress 183,598,024 177,542,192 INOvalscotiawaeeeere 18,529,000 17,435 ,000 
ISRO, ac eeacaeate 188,154,910 184, 804, 203 New Brunswick....... 13°754;,,000 12,853,000 
LOSS as Rae 160,567,6951) 181,175,6871 Oulebecs shares erews es 110,347,000 91,459,000 
ZO Nearer: 232,616,182 248,141,808 Ontarioweeeeeeee eee 150.0222 OO0RI MELO e SS 07000 
LOGE asec cron: 268,497,670 253,443,737 Manitoba sates | 22 040,000 19,798 ,000 
NOS cacdu.0 al) 2eesth SIS. exikes 273,861,417 Saskatchewan........| 30,408,000 27,817,000 
10 3 OS Re 296,873,259 289 , 228,598 Allbenrtare snarl acon LOL 4000 20,845,000 
1940........] 355,311,0002} 330,930,0002 British Columbia..... 43,135,000 37,947,000 
OA ee O45. 7.0 1 000 349,818,000 
1 Nova Scotia figures are for fourteen months and Ontario figures for five months. 2 Quebec 


figures are for nine months. 


The gross provincial funded debt, which totalled $218,876,000 in 1916 and 
increased steadily until it reached $1,734,274,912 in 1940, declined in 1941 to 
$1,708,272,500 and in 1942 to $1,696,629,157. 


Aggregate Provincial Direct Liabilities, 1941 and 1942 


Nore.—Figures are for the fiscal years ended nearest to Dec. 31. 


Item 1941 1942 Province 1941 1942 
$ $ $ $ 

Gross funded debt..]1,708,272,500|1,696,629,157] Prince Edward 
Less sinking funds..|—151,552,067|— 164,637 ,242 Islandia 9,489,494 9,319,882 
—__—_—_—_—_———_ | _————_|| Nova Scotia..... 98,977,109 90,482,357 
Net Funded Debt/1,556,720,433]1,531,991,915|| New Brunswick. 97,008,979 Ob). 1S OIA 
sbreasuny, pillsteen). DIOENS Tp Ol M595 O98 dill OuebeGuas elo S50 208455] mo So S007 580 
Savings deposits... . 38,192,476 SOO4e O54 ||nOntaGlonwss sae 724,985,944) 705,039,363 
Temporary loans... 8,324,778 APSO MOOV CanitODa sae 112,251,698) 110,094,282 
Superannuation and Saskatchewan...| 208,593,307] 202,345,209 
other deposits.... 18,425,574 1877-95 542.92||PAl berta ween. vee 150,827,448] 149,756,765 
Accrued interest.... DAPI29N559 18,086,134] British Columbia] 150,324,533] 143,672,084 


Accounts payable 


CLES Me sree isan 14,003,224 Q2OPS LG iD 
Totals, Direct Totals, Direct 
Liabilities (less Liabilities (less 


sinking funds)../1,935,983,965/1,892,181,900) sinking funds)/1,935,983,965/1,892,181,900 


Municipal Finance 

The revenue resources of municipalities in Canada are limited generally to 
direct taxation, based on assessed valuations of real and other types of property. 
In 1942 the total taxable assessed valuations on which taxes were levied was 
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$7,731,795,000 of which approximately $7,267,498,000 or 94 p.c. was real property. 
Personal property assessment is still used in some provinces, although not as 
extensively as in the past. Aside from real property, the most important type of 
valuation for taxation purposes is the business assessment although not all provinces 
assess for business purposes separately and distinctly from real property valuations. 
Income assessment disappeared in 1942 as a result of the operation of the Dominion- 
Provincial Tax Agreemen'ts whereby the Provinces and municipalities have aban- 
doned the income tax field for the duration of the War and one year thereafter so 
as to leave it open to the Federal Treasury. 

Total municipal revenues, including local schools, for 1942 are estimated at 
$323,900,000* of which $241,700,000 or 74-6 p.c. represents taxes on real estate. 
Other types of taxes produced $33,500,000 or 10-3 p.c. of the total while $48,700,000 
or 15:0 p.c. was derived from miscellaneous sources. In 1939 total municipal 
revenues amounted to $309,900,000; 77-4 p.c. was derived from real property taxes 
while other taxes represented 10-3 p.c. of the total. 

The support of local schools represented the largest single item of expenditure 
in 1942 and required $86,400,000 or 27-3 p.c. of total municipal expenditures esti- 
mated at $316,800,000.* Other services such as public welfare, streets and roads, 
police and fire protection, etc. (but excluding debt service charges), amounted to 
$153,100,000 or 48-3 \p.c. and debt service charges including debt retirement amounted 
to $77,300,000 or 24:4 pc. of the total. In 1939, total expenditures were 
$321,300,000+ with $80,800,000 or 25-1 p.c. going for the support of local schools; 
$154,100,000 or 48-0 p.c. for other services and. $86,400,000 or 26:9 p.c. for debt 
service and debt retirement. 


Bonded Debt and Other Direct Liabilities—The rapid growth of municipalities, 
together with increased demands and responsibilities for improvements, schools and 
cther services, has resulted in the incurring of a heavy burden of debt. 


Municipal Bonded Debt and Sinking Funds, by Provinces, 1919, 1941 and 1942 


Gross Bonded Debt Sinking Funds 
Province ———————— SSS 

19191 19412 19422 1941 1942 

$000 $000 $'000 $000 $000 
Prices dwaradylolancerc seer ene 970 3,195 SPAT 603 TA 
INOvasSco tial sone cen tee icaaeee 17 , 864 34,038 Seal! 7 12,886 13,434 
New Bstinwsicksens. fick oe tee eee LAP ss 26,142 25,931 . 9,009 9,446 
OUCDEG HSE ert tn re eaals Ce eee 199,706 SO2Z OF 483 ,450 91,606 89,736 
OnmtariOwct.c ue ie PR eT ee DAS D2 345 , 207 315,362 52,786 51,366 
NAanitobaisceen ee ees ee 55,563 73,857 67 ,938 33,745 31,169 
Saskatchew alien tee eerie cle oie ern 39,585 50,078 49,245 DSi 2 UA. 24,055 
SIDER (Aries ad Sec cet eee eae: mid 66,870 DA. THS%: 50,011 8,578 7,795 
BritishiColimbiassss.s. eee eee oe 94,742 108,514 108 , 426 29,032 30, 346 
Totals: fp cass ele eo PAS 196: 491s e136. 897 261,459 258 ,(64 
1 Not entirely comparable since more complete detail is available in later years. 2 Debt 


for rural schools in the Maritimes not included. 


A significant factor in the situation is that the greater part of the municipal long- 
term debt is represented by serial or instalment-type debentures, which require yearly 
repayments of principal. While the benefits of debt reduction are manifold, certain 
expenditures for the rehabilitation of existing assets and for new improvements neces- 


* Statistical Summary, Bank of{Canada, August-September, 1943, {Statistical Summary, 
Bank of Canada, August-September, 1942. 
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sitated by normal expansion have had to be taken care of. But on the whole the 
bonded-debt situation of the municipalities has undergone substantial improvement. 

The reductions in recent years have been due largely to a general curtailment, 
during the depression years, of capital undertakings and works requiring debenture 
financing. The extension of provincial control over municipal borrowings has also 
been a major factor in this regard, as well as the fact that the greater part of. the 
total municipal debt is represented by serial or instalment type debentures, which 
require yearly repayments of principal. While certain expenditures have been sorely 
needed in many communities, such as for the rehabilitation of existing assets and for 
new improvements as a result of normal expansion and growth, these were sacrificed 
in the early years in the interests of the taxpayer. Latterly, under war-time 
conditions this policy of deferment has been continued so as to free the financial 
market to the Dominion Government for its war-financing need’s. The post-war 
period will, no doubt, bring about a resumption of capital borrowings by municipali- 
ties to meet such capital expenditures, as municipalities will play an important role 
in post-war construction and reconstruction in correlation with post-war plans of 
Federal and Provincial Governments. 


Aggregate Municipal Direct Liabilities, Fiscal Years Ended in 1941 and 1942 


Item 1941 1942 Province 1941 1942 
$ $ $ $ 
Gross debenture PeBewisland- er 2,746, 4641 2,614,582) 
CED See aioe 1,196,491 ,013]1,136,896,940)| Nova Scotia..... 24,496 ,9922 22,509 , 7841 
Less sinking funds... .)— 261,458, 503|— 258,063,903] New Brunswick. 21,118,498! 19,129, 5831 
Ouebecet ee 501,049,496} 494,769,623 


Net Debenture Debt} 935,032,510] 878,833,037] Ontario......... 320,194,650} 284,884,132 


Temporary loans...} 106,051,245 89,056,655]! Manitoba....... 61,334,423 54,594,223 

Accounts payable Saskatchewan... 87,438,896 82,817,073 
and other liabili- Albertanreenn cs. 57,099,759 Ssr O20 
Ciestee. «oases 125,044,287| 132,863,721] British Columbia 


90,648, 864 85,672,303 


Totals, Direct 
Liabilities (less 


sinking funds)..|1,166,128,042/1,100,753,413 


Totals, Direct 
Liabilities (less 
sinking funds)./1,166,128,042/1,100,753,413 


1 Excludes rural schools. 
and sinking funds; also excludes rural schools. 


Testing Gum A d- 
hesive_. before 
Use on Postage 
Stamps.—In this 
scientific age 
even the gum 
used on postage 
stamps is the sub- 
ject of research 
and must be edi- 
ble. 


Courtesy, National 
Film Board 


2 Excludes liabilities of public utilities except for debenture debt 
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CHAPTER XVI 


Currency—Banking—Insurance 


Currency 


The use of the dollar as a monetary unit was extended throughout tne new 
Dominion by the Uniform Currency Act of 1871. The Canadian gold dollar weighs 
25°8 grains, nine-tenths fine gold, and thus contains 23-22 grains of gold. Only very 
limited issues of gold coin have ever been made. British and United States gold coin 
are legal tender in Canada. Subsidiary silver coin is legal tender up to $10; the 
S-cent piece (now made of zinc and copper) is legal tender up to $5; and the 1-cent 
bronze coin, up to 25 cents. Since 1931, the Government has permitted the export of 
gold only under licences issued by the Department of Finance, thus conserving the gold 
resources of the nation to meet the external obligations, and Canadian mines now 
dispose of their gold through the Royal Canadian Mint according to definite condi- 
tions of purchase. 


Bank Notes.—Under the Bank Act the chartered banks may issue notes of the 
denominations of $5 and multiples thereof to the amiount of their paid-up capital. 
This amount was reduced by 5 p.c. per annum for a period of five years from Jan. l, 
1936, and is to be reduced by 10 p.c. per annum for a period of five years from 
Jan. 1, 1941. In case of insolvency, bank notes are a first lien on assets and for over 
sixty years no note holder has lost a dollar. 

In addition to notes of the chartered banks, there are also in circulation notes 
of the Bank of Canada. These notes may be issued to any amount as long as the Bank 
maintains a reserve in gold equal to at least 25 p.c. of its note and deposit liabilities 
(see p. 206). 


Bank Notes Outstanding, Representative Years, 1900-44 
(Yearly Averages) 


Dominion or Chartered Dominion or Chartered 
Wear Bank of Bank pes Bank of Bank 
Canada. Notes Notes Canada Notes Notes 
Outstanding Outstanding Outstanding Outstanding 
$ $ $ $ 
1900 Syn eere 26,550,465 WSs She TA || OR. Ag eae 006 oe 1055.2:75.223 | eR SO S06 
TOMO Maes. Crore 89,628,569 82,120,303 LOS ieecke re oa oe 141 ,053,4571 110,259,134 
LOD OM nee 305 , 806,288 DSS SOOR Cini lO So aie et en eee 161,137,059 1 99 , 870,493 
199.9 See eee 204,381,492 AS 2 OI OSORIO SO ee ae 184,904,9191 94,064,907 
TOS Tee core 1530798562 TAT OG ORS 5 ONO Oe ene 277,095,305 1 91,134,378 
DUS DAG meh ieee aes So 165,878,510 132,165,942 LOA entree 406,433,4091 81,620,753 
LOSS tee Sein a ce 179,217,446 TS ORS6254:8 Sia 947 ee ee eee S120 250, 2082 1143) 242 
TOBA certve Sreuet: 190,261,981 USS HSS eos LQ4S 8 pe eee TT 3CA2ZOn7T LOX 50,230,620 
{OSS epee ere LOO OOS OF me P04: 41 O2ai te O 44ers 927,917,481 2 37 , 683,660 2 
1 Since Mar. 11, 1935, the figures used represent Bank of Canada notes. 2 Ten-month figure. 


Banking 


Banking in Canada began to develop some of the features of a central bank 
system soon after Confederation. These in chronological order are :— 


(1) Central Note Issue, permanently established with the issue of Dominion 
notes under legislation of 1868. 
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(2) The Canadian Bankers’ Association, established in 1900 to effect greater co- 
operation in the issue of notes, in credit control, and in various other ways. 


(3) Central Gold Reserves, established in 1913. 


(4) Re-discount Facilities, made a permanent feature of the system in 1923, 
provided the banks with a means of increasing their legal tender cash reserves at will. 


(5) The Bank of Canada, established as a central bank in 1935. 


The Bank of Canada.—Legislation was enacted in 1934 to establish the Bank of 
Canada as a central or bankers’ bank. All of its stock is now vested in the Dominion 
Government. The Bank regulates the statutory cash reserves of the chartered banks, 
which are required to maintain not less than 5 p.c. of their deposit liabilities payable 
in Canadian dollars in the form of deposits with, and notes of, the Bank of Canada. 
The Bank also acts as the fiscal agent of the Diominion of Canada and may, by 
agreement, act as banker or fiscal agent for any province. Bank of Canada notes, 
which are legal tender, are the main source of paper money in Canada and will become 
increasingly so since the chartered banks must gradually reduce their note issues to 25 
p.c. of their paid-up capital. 

The Bank of Canada is empowered to buy and sell securities in the open market ; 
to discount securities and commercial bills; to fix minimum rates at which it will 
discount; to buy and sell bullion and foreign exchange. Under the Exchange Fund 


- 


Hudson’s Bay Company Money.—The brass coins represented one ‘‘Made-Beaver’—the 
unit of currency used in the fur trade for many decades. It was equal to the skin of an 
adult male beaver in prime condition and was still in use in some districts as late as 
1910. About 1820 the Hudson’s Bay Company found that currency was badly needed by 
the Selkirk settlers and, as a result of nego- 
tiations with the Governor-in-Chief of 
Rupert’s Land, promissory notes of one 
pound, five shillings and one shilling were 
put into circulation at Red River in 1823. 
These notes were the circulating medium of 
the Northwest until 1870 when the Com- 
pany’s land became part of the Dominion 
of Canada. 
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Order, 1940, the Bank transferred its reserve of gold to the Foreign Exchange Control 
Board in which Canada’s exchange reserves have now been centralized. At the same 
time the Bank of Canada’s statutory 25 p.c. minimum gold reserve requirement against 
its note and deposit liabilities was temporarily suspended. 


The Canadian Banks and the Dominion’s War Effort.—Because they operate 
for the most part on a nation-wide scale, the chartered banks of Canada from the 
first have been in a position to exercise an extraordinarily potent influence on Canada’s 
war effort. The experience, resources and organization of these banks, with their 
thousands of branches throughout the country, have been placed unreservedly at the 
disposal of the Dominion Government, and have been of great assistance not only in 
carrying out much of the administrative work connected with the control of measures 
necessary for the maintenance of financial equilibrium but also for the services of 
experts to assist in operations connected with the financing of war operations. 

To-day, the volume of business handled by the banks is on a level phenomenally 
higher than at any time in their history, yet their staffs of experienced men are much 
smaller than in peace-time, owing to the fact that nearly 7,000 of their younger men 
are serving in the Armed Forces. These men have had to be replaced by women, 
quickly and intensively trained for their work. 

The most onerous war work devolving on the chartered banks has been the 
administration of the regulations of foreign exchange control. These regulations, 
which are numerous and complicated, entail much extra work by the staffs of the 
leading offices, involving as they do explanations to customers, advice as to proce- 
dure, the filling out of forms and full responsibility for all the innumerable interna- 
tional transactions involved. 

Other war work includes handling details connected with the offering and sale 
of Victory Bonds; selling war savings certificates and war savings stamps; ration- 
coupon banking; establishment of branches at military camps; cashing of innumer- 
able cheques for Government employees and members of the Armed Forces and 
their dependants; the cashing of coupons for the hundreds of thousands of holders 
of Victory Bonds; the administering of much detail of Canada’s cheque stamp law; 
the collecting and clearing of millions of income tax certificates relative to coupons, 
cheques and other items cashed and received for deposit. 


Commercial Banking.—The branch bank is perhaps the most distinctive feature 
of the Canadian system as it exists to-day, and for a country such as Canada, vast in 
area and with a small population, the plan has proved a good one. A result of the 
growth of branch banks was the development of a partly centralized system. The num- 
ber of chartered banks, which was 36 in 1881 and 34 in 1901, decreased to 25 in 1913 
and is now only 10, but has been accompanied by a great increase in the number of 
branches. In 1868 there were only 123 branch banks in Canada. By 1902 the number, 
including sub-agencies, had grown to 747, by 1916 to 3,198 and by 1929 to 4,069, but 
by the beginning of 1944 the number had decreased to 3,084. Commencing in 1941, 
in the effort to conserve manpower, numerous branches of the chartered banks have 
been closed down temporarily, but this has been planned between the banks so that no 
area in Canada is left without adequate banking facilities. From 1867 to October, 
1943, the total assets have grown from $78,000,000 to $5,267,000,000. 
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Statistics of Individual Chartered Banks as at Oct. 31, 1944 


Branches Liabili- 


Liabili- De- 
in ties ; Total Loai 8 : 
Bank Canada | Jotal Hes Liabili- | and Dis-| Postts 
Assets to the : by the 
and Share- Publi ties counts | pupij 
Abroad! holders Pee pee 
$ $ $ $ $ §$ 
Na. 000,000 | '000,000 | '000,000 | ’000,000 | 000,000 | ’000,000 
Bankwotewvontreales.taseee eo - 442 O27 75 1,449 1,524 266 1,385 
BanksotyNovarscotianeenar sk se. DLE 542 36 505 541 133 462 
BanksorelOrontorr eeneen casas 158 281 18 262 280 bys) 256 
Banque Provinciale du Canada.. 132 111 5 105 110 19 104 
Canadian Bank of Commerce... 478 Leas) 50 1el2i7 ie byhe/ 263 1,078 
ROvaleBanlassaneresee 2. hens: 615 1,695 5S 1,637 1,692 337 1557; 
Dominions bani seo on or 120 PAafS) 14 260 274 d2 248 
Banque Canadienne Nationale... 200 291 12 277 289 54 272 
Imperial Bank of Canada....... 165 327 15 311 326 75 300 
Barclays bank (Canada)... cn +. 2 33 2 31 33 4 24 
Totals, Oct., 1944......... —_— 6,261 282 5,964 6 , 246 1,278 5,686 
Motale 1194375 an ase cee 2,589 5,148 282 4,849 5,131 1,334 4,592 
Dotals; 19422 ere <0 ok oss 2,642 4,400 281 4,102 4,383 1,370 3,834 
MOtals, lA es vn oe 2,830 4,008 279 3,712 3,991 1,403 3,465 
Motals219402 90) 305.0 ks 2,846 3,707 279 3,411 3,690 1,324 3,180 
ROtals 19392 tos. ae 2,861 3,592 279 3,298 3,578 1,244 3,061 
pOtake 19382 soc. wees ns 2,875 3,349 279 3,057 3,336 1,201 2,824 
Rhotals 193532 2. oa eee 2,978 2,957 278 2,668 2,946 1,276 2,427 
Motals:: 19302. 65s he as 3,598 3,237 305 2,910 3,215 2,065 2,517 
Totals, 19202............. 4,876 3,064 252 2,784 3,036 1,935 2,438 
‘Fotals, 19102). 2.0: ce os 2,6213} 1,211 179 1,019 1,198 870 910 
Totals, 1900?............. 460 98 356 454 279 305 


1As at Dec. 31 of previous year. Does not include sub-agencies. _ 2Averages from the 
respective monthly statements, except in the case of the numbers of branches in Canada and abroad 
which are as at Dec. 31. 31911. 


The banks of Canada had among them, at the beginning of 1944, 135 branches 
(not including sub-agencies) in other countries, mainly in Newfoundland, the West 
Indies, Central and South America. 


Bank Clearings and Bank Debits.—Inter-bank transactions recorded through 
the clearing houses form a valuable indication of the trend of business. However, 
they do not tell the whole story, since numerous transactions between persons who 
carry their accounts in the same bank are not recorded in bank clearings; also, every 
amalgamation of banks lessens the total volume of clearings. Again, head-office 
clearings have been effected through the Bank of Canada since Mar. 11, 1935, and 
For these 
reasons, a record of cheques debited to accounts at all. branches at clearing-house 


this has tended to increase exchanges compared with previous years. 


centres is considered to possess greater reliability as a barometer of economic condi- 
tions. From 1929 there was a steady decline to the 1932 level of $25,844,000,000, but in 
the next four years the movement was generally upward, reaching $35,929,000,000 
in 1936. In 1937 and 1938 there were recessions, a slight increase was shown for 
1939, but for 1940 the increase for the year amounted to 9 p.c., and in 1941, 1942 and 
1943 the annual increases over the preceding years amounted to 14 p.c., 16 p.c., and 
18 p.c., respectively. Cheque transactions were $44,011,000,000 in the first nine months 
of 1944, representing a gain of 14:7 p.c. over the same period of the preceding year. 
The economic expansion, due mainly to war production, was the chief cause of the 
acceleration in deposit turnover. 
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Inspecting Newly Minted Coins at 
the Royal Canadian Mint.—As the 
coins pass—4,000 in 90 seconds— 
on the belt, they are examined by 


every description. } 


‘if 
/ 
| 


Courtesy, National Film Board 


Bank Debits at the Clearing-House Centres, by Economic Areas, 1939-43 


Economic Area 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
¥ $ $ $ $ $ 
Maritime Prov- 
ANCES seat eaenieae a 679,947,972 824,489,836 940,712,152) 1,075,736,890| 1,243,762,861 
Quebecs 2 eee. 9, 820,399,452) 9,973,060, 607/11 ,068 ,666,580)/12,751,093,627/15 ,373,881,025 
Ontario........../13,618,490, 448/15 , 384,403 ,480]18, 214, 788, 841/22, 136,164, 250|24,681, 702,142 


Prairie Provinces.| 5,478,229,879] 6,118,407,201] 6,591,645 ,027| 6,722,376,622| 9,199,963 ,592 
British Columbia.| 2,020,284,080} 2,137,113,355] 2,427,144,584) 2,840,882,813] 3,297,405,107 


Totals....... 31,617,351, 831/34, 437,474, 479/39 , 242,957, 184/45 , 526, 254, 202/53,796,714,727 


Insurance 


Life Insurance.*—The life insurance business was introduced into Canada by 
companies from the British Isles ‘and the United States of America about the middle 
of the nineteenth century. By 1875 there were at least 26 companies, and possibly 
several more, competing for the available business in Canada, as against 41 active 
companies registered by the Dominion and a few provincial companies in 1943. Of 
the 41 active companies registered by the Dominion, 28 were Canadian, 3 British, 
and 10 foreign. 

As a result of the adaptation of life insurance policies to the needs of the public 
and of the growing wealth of the country, the increase in the amount of life insurance 
in force has been remarkable. In 1869 the total life insurance in force in Canada, 
by Dominion registered companies, was only $35,680,000 as compared with approxi- 
mately $8,534,000,000 at the end of 1943. This latter figure was equal to $741-66 per 


*1943 figures are from the Insurance Abstract, 1943. 
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head of population. In addition, there was $213,000,000 of fraternal insurance in 
force by Dominion licensees and $226,000,000 of insurance in force by provincial 
licensees. Thus the total life insurance in force in the Dominion at the end of 1943 
was approximately $8,973,000,000. The premium income from Canadian business 
of all Dominion registered companies (not including fraternal benefit societies) 
increased from $90,000,000 in 1920 to $221,000,000 in 1930, and to $229,000,000 in 1943. 


Fire Insurance.*—The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the year 
endéd Dec. 31, 1943, shows that at that date there were 267 fire insurance companies 
doing business in Canada under Dominion licences, of which 59 were Canadian, 
73 were British, and 135 were foreign companies, whereas in 1875, the first year for 
which authentic records were collected by the Insurance Department, 27 companies 
operated in Canada—l1 Canadian, 13 British, and 3 United States. The propor- 
tionate increase in the number of British and foreign companies from 59 to 78 p.c. 
of the total number is a very marked point of difference between fire and life insurance 
in Canada, the latter being carried on very largely by Canadian companies. 

The enormous increase since 1869 (the earliest year for which statistics are avail- 
able) in the fire insurance in force is due, no doubt, partly to the growth of the practice 
of insurance; but it is also important as an indication of the growth of the value of 
insurable property in the country, and thus throws light upon the expansion of the 
national wealth of Canada: By 1880, companies with Dominion licences had fire 
insurance totalling $411,564,271; by 1900, the one-thousand-million-dollar mark had 
almost been reached, and by 1930, the total stood at $9,672,997,000. At the end of 1943 
besides $13,372,229,828 of fire insurance in force in companies with Dominion licences, 
there was also $1,494,965,108 in force in companies with provincial licences, or about 
$14,867,194,936 in force in companies, associations, or underwriters licensed to transact 
business in Canada. 


Miscellaneous Insurance.—M iscellaneous insurance now includes among other 
classes in Canada: accident (including personal accident, public liability and employ- 
ers’ liability) ; aircraft; automobile; boiler; credit; earthquake; explosion; falling 
aircraft; forgery guarantee; hail; inland transportation; live stock; personal pro- 
perty; plate glass; real property; sickness; sprinkler leakage; theft; title; weather 
and windstorm. Whereas, in 1880, 18 companies were licensed for such insurance, in 
1943 there were 267 companies, of which 58 were Canadian, 73 British and 136 foreign. 

The total net premium income of Dominion-registered companies for 1943 was 
$52,202,266 and the most important class of miscellaneous insurance, according to 
the amount of premiums received, was automobile insurance, which has greatly 
increased during the past decade although decreases were shown for a few years 
prior to 1935 and for 1942 and 1943. As recently as 1910, the premium income 
of companies doing an automobile insurance business was only $80,466; in 1916 it 
was $909,503 and in 1943 $18,895,360. The premium income of combined accident and 
sickness insurance came second with $7,709,337. Personal property insurance was 
third in 1943 with $4,458,004. The premium income of all accident and sickness 
insurance combined totalled $18,968,480. 


Canadian Government Annuities—The Government Annuities Act authorizes 
the issue of Government annuities in order to encourage the people of Canada to 
provide, during the earning periods of their lives, for old age. A Canadian Govern- 
ment annuity is a yearly income of from $10 ‘to $1,200, either payable for life, or 


* 1943 figures are from the Insurance Abstract, 1943. 
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guaranteed for 10, 15 or 20 years and payable for life thereafter. Annuities may 
be either deferred or immediate, and may be purchased individually or by associated 
groups operating under retirement plans. 

From the inception of the Act until Mar. 31, 1944, the total number of individual 
annuity contracts and certificates under group contracts issued was 109,704. The net 
receipts for the entire period totalled $238,749,783. 

On Mar. 31, 1944, there were in effect 99,430 contracts and certificates. Annuity 
was payable under 28,199 of these and annuity was still deferred under 71,231. The 
total amount ‘of annuity payable under the vested contracts was $11,203,827 and the 
value of outstanding annuities, both immediate and deferred, was $213,561,537, this 
being also the balance at credit of the Annuities Fund as of Mar. 31, 1944. 


Loan and Trust Companies 


The principal function of loan companies is the lending of funds on first mort- 
gages on real estate, the money thus made available for development purposes being 
secured mainly by the sale of debentures to the investing public and by savings depart- 
ment deposits. Of the loan companies under provincial charters, the majority operate 
largely in the more prosperous farming communities. 

The number of loan and savings societies in operation and making returns to the 
Government at Confederation was 19, with an aggregate paid-up capital of $2,110,403 
and deposits of $577,299. In 1943 there were 40 loan companies that reported, with a 
paid-up capital of $34,283,316 (Dominion companies $18,885,241 and provincial com- 
panies $15,398,075). 

The reserve funds of all real-estate-mortgage loan companies at the end of 1943 
were $22,080,663 (Dominion companies $13,000,233 and provincial companies 
$9,080,430) ; liabilities to the public $125,939,274 (Dominion companies $93,777,695 
and provincial companies $32,161,579) ; and liabilities to shareholders $59,049,819 
(Dominion companies $33,174,651 and provincial companies $25,875,168). 


about 1,000 sheets an hour. 


Courtesy, National Film Board 


Printing Postage Stamps.—lIntaglio 
printing on this rotary press produces 


Boxes containing five-cent coins 
being released from the vaults 
at the Royal Canadian Mint 
for distribution, simultane- 
ously, to every province of the 
Dominion. 


Courtesy, National Film Board 


Trust companies act as executors, trustees, and administrators under wills or, 
by appointment, as trustees under marriage or other settlements, as agents or attor- 
neys in the management of the estates of the living, as guardians of minors or incap- 
able persons, as financial agents for municipalities and companies and, where so 
appointed, as authorized trustees in bankruptcy. 

The aggregate total assets of the trust companies of Canada at the end of 1943 
were $3,032,715,830 as compared with $805,000,000 in 1922 (the earliest year for 
which figures are available). The bulk of these assets ($2,803,189,885 in 1943) was 
_represented by estates, trusts and agency funds. The assets of Dominion companies 
in 1943 amounted to $375,114,488 and of provincial companies to $2,657,601,342. 


Small Loans Companies and Money-Lenders 


Small loans companies make loans of $500 or less on the promissory notes of 

borrowers, additionally secured, in most cases, by endorsements or chattel mortgages. 

~ Such companies, at the end of 1943, had an aggregate paid-up capital of $3,740,000 ; 

reserve funds, $583,110; borrowed money, $3,548,100; other liabilities, $2,749,437 ; 
small loans made, $19,328,551; small loans balances, $9,768,505. 

The Small Loans Act, 1939 (c. 23, 3 George VI), passed by the Parliament of 
Canada, came into force on Jan. 1, 1940. Under this Act, licensed money-lenders mak- 
ing personal loans of $500 or less are limited to a rate of cost of loan of 2 p.c. per month 
on outstanding balances and unlicensed lenders to a rate of 12 p.c. per annum, includ- 
ing interest and charges of every description. As at Dec. 31, 1943, there were 62 
licences issued under the Small Loans Act, 1939, of which 3 were issued to small 
loans companies and 59 to money-lenders. The 59 money-lenders made personal loans 
in 1943 of $10,342,680 and at the end of that year had outstanding small loans balances 
of $5,221,810. 
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Education 


The British North America Act assigns education, with few reservations, to the 
control of the provinces. But the close relation of education to national welfare has 
from time to time brought some forms of it under the care, stimulation and bounty 
of the Central Government. According to the Constitution, the Federal Government 
controls “Indians and lands reserved for Indians”. It operates 349 exclusively Indian 
schools and ten mixed schools with an enrolment of 18,000 pupils. It also operates 
8 penitentiaries with 3,300 inmates whose education is expected to receive more atten- 
tion in the near future. Under national defence it supports the Royal Military College 
at Kingston, Ont., and the Royal Canadian Naval College at Royal Roads near 
Victoria, B.C. It has long supported a Canadian Officers Training Corps and recently 
a University Air Training Corps and University Naval Training Division in the 
universities and, on request, bears the cost of cadet training. 


Summary Statistics of Education in Canada, 1942 


NotTe.—Figures in even hundreds are approximate only. 


Type of School or Course Institutions Pupils Teachers Expenditure 
No. No. No. $ 
Provincially Controlled Schools— 
Ordinary and technical day schools.... 32,200 2,029,762 NSOSL 
EvenitigvsChoolSeen.emt paren ae ee 450 83,757 2,450 
Correspondence courses.............. 8 25,333 340 |}135,000,000 
Special scchools peer ener 20 5,244 500 
INofnmMal schools tes. se ece eee en eee 92 7,200 958 
Privately Controlled Schools— 

Oxndinarnyadayzscnoolsane eee eee 845 95 , 836 6,162 6.800.000 
Businessteratiine schoolss re 2 meee 188 DI226 650 : y 
Dominion Indian Schools.............. 363 e281 SYS) 1,878,726 

Universities and Colleges— 
PreparatOnyacOurses ane ciee eerie 601 20,483 1,413 
Courses of university standard........ 1535 48,067 |\ 5 424 22,000,000 
Other courses at Universit vonsece see ae 101 37,308 | J 5 
VOCAL Se er nen ow, We oe 34,400 2,397,497 93,500 | 165,700,000 


1 Includes only affiliated schools that are not enumerated in ‘‘Courses of university standard’’. 


~ 


Recent Trends in the Field of Education 


Elementary and High-School Curricula——Changes in the organization and selec- 
tion of curricula are being effected despite war-time limitations. These are observed 
in a change of emphasis in the elementary grades where growth in knowledge is 
replacing the more formal grade standards in the accumulation of knowledge. 
Accompanying this, the emphasis is being shifted to organizing the content of several 
subjects into enterprises with the hope that the pupil will become a partner and accept 
the challenge to help organize and carry through the enterprise. 

In the high-school years, emphasis is being placed on such subjects as physics 
and mathematics which can contribute to preparing additional war personnel. Tech- 
nical education has expanded greatly. Youth Training classes, night classes and 
regular classes keep the technical schools busy early and late. 
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Young Students in a Rural School Taking a Singing Lesson.—They are illustrating a per- 
cussion band by motions, thus developing the rhythm necessary in music. 


Courtesy, National Film Board 


The composite school which is gaining in popularity in the Prairie Provinces is 
intended to provide a broad and varied high-school program. A plan which has been 
suggested by the Manitoba Educational Association Committee contains the following 
optional courses: college preparatory, commerce, agriculture, industry and home 
economics, all of which choices contain such subjects as English, health and social 
studies. These are subjects which, along with citizenship, are receiving more emphasis 
in the elementary grades. 


Vocational guidance is receiving considerable attention in several provinces as 
seen in the appointment of Guidance Directors and the establishment of classes in 
guidance and job information. 


Enrolment.—Pupil population continued to decrease in 1943-44. The downward 
trend in the number of beginners has probably touched bottom and may be expected 
to rise. Loss of high-school students is more problematical. Boys and girls stop 
school to join the Armed Forces or because of increasingly attractive offers from 
business. Average daily attendance has been lowered by secondary and even ele- 
mentary school pupils staying home to work on the farm, in the orchard, etc. Con- 
tributions of teachers and pupils to the war effort during vacations have been con- 
siderable, including farming and activities in war charities, war savings and salvage 
campaigns. 
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Nearly all private schools are filled to capacity. High war-time incomes, crowded 
public schools, absence of parents from homes and lack of domestic help are among 
contributing factors. 

Nursery schools in Quebec, Ontario and Alberta provide help for mothers who 
work in the daytime. Plans call for three types of care to be provided upon 
request: the day nursery, which is usually open from 7.30 a.m. to 6 p.m.; the school 
project caring for school-age children during non-school hours from about 7.30 a.m. 
to 6 p.m. and on Saturdays and holidays; foster day-care programs, using the facilities 
of the local Children’s Aid Society, provide day care for physically or mentally handi- 
capped children. A small charge is made for these services. 


Normal School Training—The Normal schools across the Dominion have been 
undergoing transformations from within during the war years. In keeping with the 
modern philosophy they teach, the following trends are observable although not all 
of them could be found in all Normal schools: fewer hours devoted to lectures and 
more time given to practice teaching in regular classes; stressing the use of diagnostic 
tests before teaching subject matter; emphasis on action and activity or enterprise 
procedure with the work organized as problems challenging youth; division of the 
Normal-school year into two or three divisions to meet the demand for teachers; 
increased library facilities available to teachers in the field to keep experienced © 
teachers abreast of the times and enable new teachers to learn more about the 
profession; appointment of successful experienced teachers as supervisors to aid 
permit teachers in their work (Manitoba) ; provision for Normal instructors to spend 
part of their time supervising new teachers in the field and integrating the work of 
the Normal school with work in the classroom (Saskatchewan). 

In Alberta the Normal is now affiliated to the Faculty of Education of the © 
University of Alberta with provision for students beginning education in Normal 
school and continuing in summer schools to complete a four-year course towards a 
Bachelor of Education degree. 


University Training.—The impact of war has resulted in a variety of changes in 
university curricula. New courses have been added, old ones modified or accelerated. 
Able men with Junior Matriculation have been given intensive courses in mathematics, 
physics and chemistry, thus saving a year in engineering without altering the schedule 
of the regular classes. An attempt to speed up medical courses by eliminating the 
summer vacation did not work well and has been generally cancelled as efficiency was 
being sacrificed to speed. In fact there seems to be a general feeling that acceleration 
by means of summer-school work is definitely harmful in the professional faculties. 

Almost every university has instituted new science courses for the benefit of the 
Armed Forces while other courses have been modified to increase their war contri- 
bution. Almost every campus is dotted with student sailors, soldiers and airmen 
preparing for technical work in the Services. Programs of research on war problems 
have been, and are being conducted in numerous departments and contribute in no 
small measure to solving war-time problems. 

Special courses have been given in personnel management, architecture, first aid, 
etc., and extension work is expanding. 

The universities are now considering ways and means of providing accommo- 
dation and instructors for demobilized personnel. The Department of Pensions and 
National Health has estimated that from 30,000 to 35,000 men and 5,000 women from 
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First-Year High 
School Students 
Taking a Course 
in Nutrition in a 
Domestic Science 
Laboratory. 


Courtesy, National 
Film Board 


the Armed Forces will seek admission to the universities. Indications are that 
faculties in Commerce and Business Administration will be taxed to capacity and 
Engineering, Arts, Education, Medicine, Agriculture, Dentistry, Law, Pharmacy, 
followed by Journalism, Theology, Veterinary Science, Social Service and Library 
Science will have increased enrolment. 


Vocational and Technical Training —The Vocational Training Co-ordination 
Act of 1942 provided grants to co-operating provinces to fit civilians for war service 
in the Armed Forces or industry, and train discharged men and women for employ- 
ment. Students in medicine and science may receive loans or scholarships to help 
them complete their courses. Loans are also available for Normal school students. 

In 1937 appropriations were made to co-operating provinces to increase the 
employability of young people; 50 p.c. was contributed by the Federal Government. 
Free courses were made available in mining, agriculture, household science and tech- 
nical subjects. In 1939 the Youth Training Act on the same basis provided, for 
needy young people, training for gainful employment. At the expiration of this Act 
its benefits were continued under the Vocational Training Co-ordination Act. 


Physical Training.—British Columbia has a well-integrated, comprehensive 
recreational and physical educational program planned to cover the various seasons 
for the community members and including: individual and group games, swimming 
and life saving, physical fitness classes, home nursing, first aid, etc. Summer-school 
classes provided a curriculum for men, women and civilian protection leaders such 
as the A.R.P., auxiliary police and fire units. The Federal Government contem- 
plates such a program for all of Canada. The National Physical Fitness Act, 1943, 
provided for a “National Council on Physical Fitness”, a “National Director of 
Physical Fitness” and “National Fitness Fund”. 


School Administration—Annual conventions of educational organizations are 
improving co-ordination and providing leadership in Canadian education. The Cana- 
dian Trustees Association met at Toronto on Aug. 1-2, 1944, and favoured such pro- 
gressive movements as community schools. They pointed to the need for a Dominion- 
wide association of school administrators with a central office, preferably at Ottawa. 
Similarly the Teachers’ Federation at their convention considered that their services 
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Classroom in a School Car in Northern Ontario.—These travelling schools, the only ones 
of their kind in the world, provide thoroughly modern education for children in scattered 
communities in northern Ontario. The cars travel in circuits, spending usually a week 
with each group in turn and sufficient home work is given to keep the children busy until 
the return of the car. 


Courtesy, Canadian National Railways 


to education could be expanded by enlarging their central office and locating it at 
Ottawa. The Canada and Newfoundland Education Association is becoming increas- 
ingly recognized as a progressive educational institution. 


The problem of financing the schools increases in importance from year to year. 
Among other considerations is the desirability of financing groups of schools as one. 
The movement towards forming larger units by combining single districts is gaining 
momentum. In Alberta the movement began in 1931 and by 1940, 50 large divisions 
were formed from all but 79 of the rural schools. British Columbia is, in the main, 
noted for consolidations, notably the Peace River organization and the Abbotsford 
experiment. Saskatchewan has permissive legislation. Manitoba has one municipal 
unit and a number of consolidated schools. In Ontario several townships or part 
townships have been organized as single units. The County Schools Finance Act 1943 
and Rural Schools Assistance Act bids fair to combine most of the 1,348 single 
districts into county units and revolutionize rural education in New Brunswick. Three 
counties adopted the larger unit within three months and others followed or will soon 
follow. In Nova Scotia by 1943 a majority of the municipalities had been organized 
as units and more are expected to effect this change. In Prince Edward Island some 
consolidation is hoped for in high schools. There the chief advantage is expected to 
result from additional high-school facilities and a broadening of the curriculum for 
those of non-academic bent. 


The shortage of qualified teachers is increasing. The employment of several 
hundred teachers who have not been teaching for many years and hundreds of high- 
school graduates with only a few months of professional training cannot but reduce the 
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level of teaching. This is particularly true where returning ex-teachers find them- 
selves facing new curricula based on activity techniques or where the permit teachers 
-had been schooled under formalized training. As the majority of these are stationed 
in the rural districts the chief deterioration must be expected in the outlying districts 
where good teaching is badly needed. 

Shortage of teachers is reflected in the general increase in salaries. For eight 
provinces of Canada, Quebec excluded, the average salary increase paralleled the 
increase in the cost of living fairly closely from 1939 to 1943. 


Public Libraries 


The Canadian Library Council, incorporated in 1943, has obtained financial back- 
ing from the Carnegie Corporation to promote library service and librarianship on a 
national basis. Significant social changes, induced or hastened by five years of war, 
have necessitated a co-ordination of professional library service to meet the require- 
ments of expanding programs of adult education and community study groups. The 
volume of reading has decreased during the war years but such discussion groups as 
citizens’ forums, farm forums and study groups associated with international affairs 
have made the library a source of reference material and the librarian a counsellor 
on “book talk” rather than a curator of books.. The Library Council has recently 
distributed to the libraries specialized bibliographies on subjects of such national 
interest as reconstruction, demobilization and unemployment. 

To meet the needs of rural or isolated communities, provincial educational 
authorities and extension departments of universities are increasing their travelling 
libraries and mail service. The policy of central regional book pools, where small 
association libraries may obtain books on a collective contribution basis, is proving 
successful in many districts. These function under different names such as Union 
Libraries and County or Township Associations and their number is growing in 
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several provinces. 


A Travelling  Li- 
brary during Chil- 
dren’s Hour.—This 
street car, stocked 
with a wide variety 
of literature, serves 
outlying residential 
districts of a west- 
ern city. 


Courtesy, National 
Film Roard 


The Parliament Buildings, Ottawa, looking west on Wellington Street towards the 
Confederation Building. 


Courtesy, National Film Board 
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